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Results Already 
Had by Passage 
OfMeF adden Act 


Comptroller of Currency Re- 
ports 34 State Banks 
Change Charters Since 
Its Emactment. 


Address Is Delivered 
To Bankers of Maine 


Figures Quoted Said to Show 
That Banking in Northern 
State Is In Good 
Condition. 


Although the so-called McFadden na- 
tional banking legislation has been oper- 
ative for less than four months, its lib- 
eralizing effect has resulted in 34 State 
banks taking out national bank charters, 
according to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. W. McIntosh. 

The Comptroller, in a speech before 
the Maine Bankers’ Association, at Po- 
land Springs, June 18, announced the 
number of new national banks resulting 
fronrthe McF'adden law and stated that 
they had brought into the national bank- 
ing system new resources exceeding one 
billion dollars. 

Mr. McIntosh declared that this gain in 
resources had more than offset the losses 
in combined resources that had taken 
place during the three years in which 
the McFadden law was pending as a bill 
in Congress, such losses being by virtue 
of national banks turning in their char- 
ters to become State institutions. 


Not Confined to Any Section. 

The consolidations and conversions 
which have taken place since passage of 
the McFadden law have not been con- 
fined to any one section of the country, 
the Comptroller declared. He thought, 
therefore, that the law was acting as a 
stabilizing infiuence and would, in time, 
completely restore the national banking 
equilibrium. 

The full text of the Comptroller’s 
{speech follows: 

The most popular topics discussed at 
bankers’ conventions last season, and so 
far this. season, are those built. around 
the slogan “‘Better Banks and Better 
Banking” and many a sermon is being 
preached relative to the investment ac- 
counts, secondary reserves, credit con- 
trols, reduction of costs and that very 
annoying subject of interest paid on de- 
posits. 

However, in reviewing the banking 
conditions in Maine and the position of 
banks in Maine, especially national 
banks, with which I am most familiar, 
I feel that it would be presumptious on 
my part to preach a sermon to you on 
any topic relating to “Better Banks and 
Better Banking.” 

No Failure of National Banks. 

I endeavored to discover something 
unique and unusual in the Maine dank- 
ing situation. One proof that you are 
good bankers is that Maine is one of 
the few States in the Union in which 
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Right to Defer Fees 
Of Aliens Questioned 


Texas Representative Charges 
Official Evasion of Law of 
Benefit to Employers. 


Arrangements made by Bureau of Im- 

igration, Department of Labor, which 
gifevaborers crossing the Canadian and 

xican borders as immigrants six 
months within which to comply with 
regulations, such as payment of head 
tax and payment of visa fees, is not in 
compliance with law, it was asserted 
July 18 by Representative John C, Box 
(Dem.), of Jacksonville, Tex. 

Mr. Box, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration, said the statutes 
are mandatory in requiring compliance 
with the regulations before crossing the 
border. 

Violation of Law Charged. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

Some 50 years ago of agitation and 
discussion among the people and in the 
Congress of the United States made the 
necessity for restriction upon immigra- 
tion sufficiently clear that the present 
highly restrictive laws have resulted. 
This discussion and the resulting legisla- 
tion will prove futile to the extent that 
the law is not enforced. 

The difficultes of enforcement are 
great. People are seeking to enter, the 
United States in violation of its immi- 
gration laws from many countries, 

Employers -and employing interests 
have resorted to many devices to import 
laborers. The law forbids this, but often 
this part of the law is evaded and vio- 
lated outright o a great scale. 

The land borders of the United States, 
extending thousands of miles across the 
continent on the north and a vast dis- 
tance between the United States and 
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British Plan Motor 


Plant in Singapore 


British interests are planning to 
start the first English motor as- 
sembly plant in Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, according to an an- 
nouncement made June 18 by the 
motor division of the Department 
of Commerce. The announcement 
in full text follows: 

The first attempt to start a Brit- 
ish motor assembly plant in Sing- 
apore is marked by the formation 
of a new company under the name 
of “Thornycroft (Singapore), 
Ltd.” to take over the assets and 
liabilities of the Singapore branch 
of John R. Thornycroft & Com- 
pany, Ltd., and to establish an 
assembly plant for motor trucks 
and motor boats from parts sup- 
plied by the London firm. It is 
expected that the new firm will 
supply motor boats and small aux- 
iliary craft to the new naval base. 
There is also the possibility that 
it will materially increase Ameri- 
can truck business in this market. 


Free Entry Denied 
On Diamonds Taken 


Abroad for Resetting 


Identification as Personal Ef- 
fects of Resident Declared 
Not to Have Been 
Established. 


New York, June.18.—The United 


British Plan Moto? |\Fund Advoeated 
For Relief Work 
| 


During | Disasters 


| Senator Thomas Proposes 

| Sum Be Set Aside for Use 
by President in Emer- 

| gencies. 

| 

Drafts Legislation 


To Offer in Congress 


Bill Provides for 
of Clerical and Other Assis- 


Employment 


tants Without Regard to 
Civil Service Law. 

Congress should create at the coming 
December session an emergency fund, of 

| possibly $10,000,000, to enable the Presi- 
| dent to furnish relief to victims of floods, 
fires, earthquakes, storms and other dis- 

| asters without waiting for legislative 
authorization for such expenditures, Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, an- 
nounced orally on June 18. Senator 
Thomas has prepared a bill to carry out 


| this plan, formulated after consultation 


with the legislative counsel of the Sen- 
ate. He said the President should be in 
a position at all times to extend such 
relief in cases of national disasters, such 
for instance as the Mississippi River 


| flood, the San Francisco earthquake and 
| the Galveston tidal wave. 


States Customs Court, in an opinion by | 


Judge Young, has just passed upon the 
tariff status of personal effects in the 
form of certain jewelry taken abroad, 
remodeled and: returned to this country. 

A platinum bracelet set with diamonds 
and a platinum ring with two diamonds 


| said, 


Early Action to Be Sought. 
“My first thought,” Senator Thomas 
“was that the President should be 
given general authority to use the funds 


| and property of the United States Gov- 
| ernment in his discretion, but that would 


were taken abroad by Ellen Cassity, of | 
New York, and while abroad remodeled. | 


On reentry claim was made for 


free | 


entry, except as to the value of the al- | 


terations and improvements, amounting 
to $350. 


Judge Young refuses to accept this | 


contention and “affirms the cc}ector’s as- 
sessment at 80 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1428, Act of 1922. Judge 
Young in his opinion states: 

Personal Effects Claimed. 


not be in accord with the Constitution. 
The bill I have prepared is Constitu- 
tional. It proposes a legislative setting 
aside of a special fund to be known as 
the ‘Federal Emergency Relief Fund,’ 
available under his discretion and ad- 
ministration at all times. It would en- 
able immediate action and the amount 
could be increased by supplemental leg- 
islation by Congress if necessary. The 
bill does not specify the sum but pro- 
vides authorization for such appropria- 
tions as Congress may deem necessary 


| to establish the fund after this authori- 


“The merchandise consists of a plat- | 


inum bracelet set with diamonds and was 
assessed with duty at 80 per cent ad 
valorem under 
Act of 1922, 


as jewelry. It 


paragraph 1428, Tariff | 
is claimed | 


that the merchandise consists of personal | 


effects the property of a resident of the 
United States returning from abroad; 
that the same had been taken out of the 
United States \and remodeled while 
abroad and is entitled to free entry under 


paragraph 1695 of the Act of 1922 ex- | 
cept as to the value of the alterations 


| Authority Asked to Add $63,- 


and improvements made while abroad, 
and that the alterations and improve- 
ments made cost $350. 


“The record shows that the plaintiff | 


took two articles of jewelry with her 
abroad, one in the form of a- platinum 


% 1 ri i s, } her | - rs 
bracelet set with diamonds, and the other | made public June 18 that application 


| had been filed by the Baltimore & Ohio 


a platinum ring with two diamonds. The 
diamonds from the ring were used in the 
remodeling of the bracelet. 
itself was not returned to the United 
States and the diamonds in the ring had 
lost their identity. 


Identity Must Be Established. 


which the plaintiff relies reads as fol- 
lows: 


“**Provided further, that in 


zation is enacted into law. I shall intro- 
duce the bill at the opening of Congress 
and shall press for early action.” 

The full text of the proposed bill, as 
made public by Senator Thomas, follows: 


tra: 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Common Stock Issue 


Proposed by B. & O. 


242,500 to Volume of Shares 
and to Retire Gold Bonds. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


The ring | Railroad for authority to issue $63,242,- 
| 500 of additional common stock to be 


| issued 


to its present stockholders at 
107'2. 


The proceeds of the issue are to be 


| applied, according to the application, to 
“That part of paragraph 1695 upon | 


the redemption on or before January 


| 1, 1928, of $35,000,000 of 10-year 6 per 
| cent secured gold bonds which mature 


case of | 


residents of the United States return- | 


ing from abroad all wearing apparel, 


personal and household effects taken by | 


them out of the United States to for- | 


eign countries shall be admitted free of 
duty, without regard to their value, 
upon their identity being established 


under appropriate rules and regulations | 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the | 


Treasury. 

“We do not think the diamonds taken 
from the ring were entitled to exemp- 
tion from the payment of duty, under 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 
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July 1, 1929; to reimburse the treasury 
in part for expenditures made in 1925 
and up to June 1, 1927, for additions 
and betterments; and for future addi- 
tions and betterments. 

With the issue and sale of this issue 


| and the retirement of the bonds, the 


application says: 

“The capital structure of the applicant 
will be improved to the extent of re- 
ducing the ratio of funded debt to total 
capital issues from 73.35 to 66.52.” 

An agreement has been entered into 
with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Speyer & 
Co., to underwrite the issue for a com- 
pensation of $2.25 per share. 





* 


Springs and Wells Undergo Purification 
Through Rise and Fall of Ground Waters 


Pollution Filtered by Recession of Level After Rain and 
Destroyed by Succeeding Drought. 


That the rise and fait of ground water, 


due to successive rain and drought, re- | 
sults in purification of water in springs | 
and wells, has been discovered by inten- | 


sive investigations made by a board of 
prominent sanitary officers. 


Announcement of the discovery of this | 


law of nature, made June 18 in a state- 
ment prepared by the Public Health 
Service, was based on the findings of a 
study of an experimental bacterial and 


waters. The study has been conducted 
for a number of years, and has added 
valuable information to water sanitation, 
it was stated. 
Study Made of Pollution. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


| lution would travel laterally more than ' 
6 to 10 feet, except through certain geo- | 
logical formations, such as limestone and | 


issued a report (Hygienic Laboratory 
Bulletin 147) dealing with the extension 
of pollution to wells by means of the 
ground water. 


This interesting subject has been un- : 
| der controversy since about 1860, and the | 
| views of sanitarians have been divided. | 


Some authors have doubted whether pol- 


fissues. 
chemical pollution of wells via ground | 


The Public Health Service has recently i 


‘ 


During the World War this 
came prominently to the fore, and a spe- 
cial board was named to study the sub- 
ject experimentally. This board con- 
sisted of Prof. E. 0. Jordan, of Chicago 
University; Prof. G. C. Whipple, of Har- 
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Géveriimerit to Extend Ate Mails 


After Lines Are 


in Private Hands 


Will Continue Supervision wn vee Routes After 
Federal O peration Ceases July I 


Although the Post Office Department 
expects on July 1 to relinquish the direct 
operation of Air Mail Service to private 
contractors, it will continue to exercise 
supervision over the routes and to 
project new lines, it was stated orally by 
the Department on June 18. 

Greater attention, it was said will be 
given to the development and use of sea- 
planes in the service and to this end a 
new route will be established between 
Key West and Havana. 

The seaplane, it was pointed out, could 
also be used economically.on a route be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans, via St. 
Louis, and the Mississippi River. This 
route, if established, would touch at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Jackson, Miss. The 
Department already has sought bidders 
for such a route, but it has not yet been 


i able to select a contractor because of the | 
financial requirements of the service. At 


the proper time the Department, it was 
stated, will make Penns and another 


| effort will be made to select a contractor 
|}on a route between Chicago and 
Birmingham, Ala., via Indianapolis, 
Louisville and Nashville. As in the case 
of the route between Chicago and New 
Orleans, the Department has advertised 
for bids for the Chicago-Birmingham 
route, 
| been made, it was said. 

between San Francisco and New York 
ing contract air mail services listed: 

Cc. A. M.—1. Colonial Air Transport, 
Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass., by Hartford, Conn., to 
New York, N.. Y., and return. 

C. A. M.—2. Robertson Aircraft Cor- 
| poration, Anglum, Mo. ChKicago, IIl., by 
Springfield and Peoria, IIl., 
Mo., and return, Z 

C. A. M.—3. National Air Transport, 
Inc., Room 620, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 











Hearings Scheduled 
On Frequencies for 
Nine Radio Stations 


Broadcasters Protesting As- 
signments Are in New York 
Area; One of Cases 
Is in Court. 


Public hearings on disputed 
quency assignments were scheduled on 


sion for nine broadcasting stations, all 
of them in the New York metropolitan 
area. 
have their cases heard before the Com- 
mission on June 21, 
were scheduled for June 22. 
The seven stations, it was 
orally by the Commissio* 
bers of the Broadcast Owners Associa- 


{ tion, represented by Attorney David L. 


Podell. One of the stations is WMSG, 
owned by the Madison Square Garden | 
Broadcast Association, which last week 
filed suit in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia for a restraining 
order to prevent the Commission from 


requiring it to shift its frequency under | 
the June 15 allocations to 1,270 kilo- | 


cycles (236.1 meters). 
Station WMSG has applied for a hear- 


of 920 kilocycles (325.9 meters), on 
which the Commission has already placed 
Stations WABC, New York City, 2,500 
watts; WBOQ, New York City, 500 
watts, and KOA, Denver, 5,000 
This hearing is one of the seven 
uled for June 21. 

Attorney Charles E. Rhodes, 
senting Mr. 
torney for WMSG in the injunction suit, 


sched- 


repre- 


motions in which are to be argued before | 


Justice Stafford in Washington June 24, | 


declared in a letter to the United States | 


Daily on June 18 that WMSG has no 
intention of violating any orders of the 
Commission pending the suit. Mr. 
Rhodes’ letter said: 

“T note that in your paper of June 17, 
1927, you quote me as saying, in refer- 
ence to the action of W. M. S. G. against | 
the Radio Commission, that I stated 
orally to the press that the station had 
no intention of abiding by the Commis- 
sion’s order. I wish to-inform you that | 
such statement is erroneous and that I 
never made the same.” 

List of Stations Invoived. 

The other six stations which are sched- 
uled to be heard on June 21, their power | 
and frequency assignments, the fre- 
quencies to which they asked assignment | 
and the stations now operating on those | 
frequencies under their 60-day 
effective June 15, are as follows: 

Station WBRS, Brooklyn, owned by the 
Universal Radio Manufacturing Co., as- | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Complete 


fre- | 


Seven stations were schoduled to | 
and the two others | 


stated | 
are all mem- | 


watts. | 


Podell, who will act as at- | 


licenses 
+ 


Limit of Weight Doubled 
On Mail to North Ireland 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 
W. Irving Glover, on June 18, an- | 
parcels | 
pounds may be sent } 


eral, 
nounced that, 
weighing up to 
| in the parcel post mails between 
United States and Northern Ireland. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 
| Effective July 1, 1927, the weight limit 
| applicable to parcel post packages ex- 


effective July 1, 
99 


the 


changed between the United States and | 
Great Britain. and Northern Ireland will | 


be increased from 11 to 22 pounds. 
The foregoing modifies the information 


; on | shown in column 14 of the item, “Great | 
June 18 by the Federal Radio Commis- | 


Britain and Northern Ireland” on page 
248 of the annual Postal Guide for 1926. 


Rehearing Is Sought 


In Syndicalism Case 


Supreme Court Asked to Re- 
view Own Interpretation 
of California Law. 


A petition for a rehear:ng and for 
stay of mandate has been filed before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


| in the case of- William Burns, Plaintiff in | 


‘ : | Error, v. The United States of America. | 
ing for an assignment to a frequency 


Burns was prosecuted and convicted 


under the Criminal Syndicalism Act of | 


California. The Supreme Court of the 


United States affirmed the judgment of | 
the lower court in a decision rendered | 
(United States Daily, 


May 16, 1927. 
| Index Page 802, Col. 1, Volume II). 


As a ground for the petition the peti- | 


‘Dangers Encountered 
failing to hold that the statute, for a | 


tioner seeks to show that, in the de- 
| cision of the court, the court erred in 


| violation of which this plaintiff in error 
was prosecuted ang convicted, as applied 


| ror, violates the Fourteenth Amendment 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


Cavalry Maneuvers 


To Be Held in Texas 


First Division 


to Concentrate 
At Marfa for Exercises, Sep- 
tember 15-30. 


Approximately 4,000 enlisted and 250 
officers comprising the First Cavalry 
Division, will hold maneuvers in the vi- 
cinity of Marfa, Tex., between Septem- 
ber 15 and 30, it was announced June 18 
by the Department of War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the recommendations of the Command- 
ing General Eighth Corps Area, for 
|; maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Division, 
| which will be held in the vicinity of 
Marfa, Texas, between the dates of 
| September 15 and 30, 1927. 

The ist Cavalry Divisten consists of 
| the following organizations: 
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Division Headquarters, 7th Cavalry, 
8th Cavalry, 
| ron, 8th Engineer Battalion (Mounted), 
| and’ 82nd. Field Artillery 
| (Horse), Fort Bliss, Texas. 
| Headquarters 1st Cavlary 
| 5th Cavalry, lst Machine Gun Squadron, 
| at. Fort Clark, 
| Pack Train, Ist Cavalry Division Quar- 
| termaster Train at Marfa, Tex. 

The total strength of the Division 


is approximately 250 officers and 4,000 | 
the | 
Division will concentrate in the vicinity | 


enlisted men: Prior to maneuvers, 
| of Marfa-by marching overland. Those 
troops stationed at Fort Bliss will march 
approximately”200. miles, while those or- 


| ganizations at Fort Clark will march ; 


| about 300 miles. 


These will be the first maneuvers of the | 


| First Cavalry Division since 1923. The 
| purpose of the maneuvers is to give com- 
| manders, staff and enlisted personnel 
| training in the field. Brigadier General 
| Edwin B. Winans is the Division Com- 
| mander, 





but no satisfactory proffers have | 
In addition to its transcontinental lines | 


City, the Department now has the follow- | 


to St. Louis, | 


in the prosecution of the plaintiff in er- | 


| Work on Pacific Coast Cane 


i; work on 


| finished next 


| tain an unobstructed view 





| this work bristle with 


| off from his station by 
2nd Machine Gun Squad- | 


Battalion | 
Brigade, | 


Tex.; lst Cavalry, 2nd | 


| three trees, 


| Device Plants Seed. ‘i 


At Spaced I ntervals 


In- 


| Austrian Inventor Claims 
crease of 200 Per Cent in 
Crop Production. 


An Austrian inventor has —— a 
machine for planting individual seed 2.36 


| inches and more and at intervals varying 
| from 1.6 to 4.7 
| formation received by the, Department of 


inches, according to in- 
Commerce from the American Consul at 
Vienna, John P. Hurley. 

The full text of the Consular advices 
follows: 

When the blade appears above the 
surface the same type of machinery 
banks the clay in drills similarly to the 
banking done in the case of potatoes. 
The benefits claimed are a saving in seed, 
amounting to five-sixths, and an_ in- 
creased return varying from 100 to 200 


| per cent. 


Small crops planted with the new ma- 
chine are reported two or 
ahead of those sown on the 
hand or the ordinary seeding machine. 
The improved crops are marked by a 
deeper green color and increased length 
and diameter of the stalk. which are said 
to be nearly double those produced from 
seed sown under the usual conditions. 
The increased number of stalks for each 
unit is also noticeable. 


Government Saves 
$875,746 by Paying 
Its Bills Promptly 


Director of Bureau of Budget 
Gives Figures for First 
Ten Months of 
Fiscal Year. 


The Federal Government saved $875,- 
746 in the 10 months of the fiscal year 
ending May 1 by paying its bills 
promptly, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, 
announced June 19, in a memorandum 
sent to all departments: General Lord’s 
statement showed that with the savings 
to the above date this fiscal year, the net 
saving: to Government had been $4,298,- 
448 since the Bureau of the Budget be- 
gan a systematic effort to induce the va- 
rious Federal agencies to take discounts 


| for prompt payment of bills. 


The Bureau’s efforts, General Lord 
said, have received the cooperation of all 
agencies in the last year and he believed 
that it would be only a brief period until 
every Federal purchase would be sought 
with the insistence that a discount be 
accorded for prompt payment. 

Following is the full text of his memo- 
randum: 

A memorandum 


on discounts pub- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 
In Federal Surveying 


On Mostly in Wild Ter- 


ritory. 

Unusual difficulties and dangers are 
encountered in Government surveying 
the Pacific Coast, including 
Alaska, the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, E. Lester Jones, stated 
orally on June 18. He said that the 
danger is probably greater on land than 


| at sea because the work is confined to 
| the wilder 


sections of the country. 
“A most difficult piece of work” said 
Dr. Jones, “was the surveying of the 


| west coast of Olympic Peninsula, Wash. 


Work was begun by E. H. Pagenhart; 
season by H. A. Seran. 
This is heavily wooded country and ob- 
servation towers were required to ob- 
of the horizon. 
no roads; all 
supplies and outfits 
Usually it was 

as the party 


There were practically 
transportation of 
was by pack animal. 
necessary to cut trails 
proceeded. 

“The reports of the men in charge of 
prosaic phases 
‘The observer had to be taken | 
the life-saving 
crew because he had run out of provi- 
sions a few days previously’; ‘During 
the latter part of August the atmosphere 
was full of smoke from forest fires’; 
‘The lightkeeper on Mt. Baldy at one 
time counted 19 different fires’; ‘The two- 
gallon size water bag is best where water 


like this: 


| must be carried for some distance up a 
stiff hill.’ 


Observers in Trees. 

“Platforms for observing are built in 
large trees, sometimes in the top of one 
large tree, sometimes between two or 
with cross bracing, some- 
times in the top of one tree with two or 
more trees of about the same height 
pulled into it for support after they have 
been sawed and notched at the bottom. 

“Climbing to these platforms is a se- 
rious matter. Spikes are driven into the 
trees about 18 inches apart, for foot- 


| holds, and a safety belt hitched around 


the tree. At each step, the climber must 
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| 


three wecks | 
same day by | 


enlightened as to an understanding 
of the rights and interests of gov- 
ernment,” 


—Andrew Jackson, 


President of the United States, 


1829-—-1837 
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|Defense Allowed 


Hearing Prior to 


Trade Complaint 


Federal Trade Commission 
Modifies Procedure in Cases 
of Unfair Business 


Methods. 


Chance to Explain 
To Be Given Accused 


of Review to Consider 
Statement of Facts and Law 
Before Making Formal 


Board 


Recommendation. 


The Federal Trade 


Commission an- 


; nounced June 18 a change in policy by 


|} a 


which business concerns .in the future 
will be permitted to state their side of 
case to the Commisison’s Board of 
Review before the Board makes a rec- 
ommendation that a complaint be issued. 


The hearing thus afforded, the Com- 
mission stated, will be informal and will 
not involve taking of testimony. Re- 
spondents will be permitted to make 
statements of fact and law as they desire. 


Hearing May Be Omitted. 


It is also provided that under certain 
circumstances the Board may transmit 
a case to the Commission, via the 
' Docket Section, with its conclusions and 
recommendations, without having first 
held a_ hearing. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission, ef- 
fective June 15, 1927, amended its rule 
of procedure regarding hearings. before 
the Board of Review to read as follows: 

Except as hereinafter provided, the 
Board of Review, before:it shall recom- 
mend to the Commission that a come 
plaint issue in any case, shall afford the 
proposed respondent a hearing to show 
cause why a complaint should not issue. 
Such hearing shall be informal in char- 
acter and shall not involve the taking 
of testiniony. 

Facts or Law. 

The proposed respondent shall be per- 
mitted to make or submit such state- 
ments of fact or law as he shall desire. 
The extent and control of such hearing 
shall rest with a majority of the Board. 

The respondent shall have three weeks 
notice of the time and place of hearing, 
to be served on the respondent by the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Provided, that if in any case the ma- 
jority of the Board shall be of opinion 
that a hearing is not required because 
(a) the respondent has been fully inter- 
viewed and has given to the examiner 
every fact or argument that could be 
offered as a defense, or (b) the practice 


' has been fully established and is of such 


character that in the nature of the case 
nothing could be adduced in mitigation, 
or (c) to delay the issuance of a com- 
plaint to afford a hearing might result 
in a loss of jurisdiction, or (d) otherwise 
unnecessary or incompatible with the 
public interest, the Board may transmit 


! the case to the Commission, via the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


Docket Section, with its conclusions and 
recommendations, without a hearing as 
in this rule provided. 


Field Work Planned 
To Find Glass Costs 


Investigation Is Expected to Exe 
tend to Industry in 
California. 


Plans for the field work in connection 
with the cost of production investigation 
of window glass are now being mapped 
out by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, it was announced orally at the Com- 
mission on June 18, 

J. Mark Albertson, a specialist in the 
production and manufacture of window 
glass, has been tentatively selected to 
superintend the work. He will be as- 
sisted by a group of accountants and 
economists, 

Mr. Albertson, it was explained offi- 
cially, will visit 20 manufacturing plants 
in this country. The work will begin 
sometime after July 4, and according to 
present plans will extend to California, 

It will take probably three months to 
complete the work, which will be con- 
fined chiefly to the cost of producing 
the domestic product. 

The Commission in the meantime is 
also mapping out a program to cover 
the task of compiling foreign production 
costs, it was said. 

The window ,glass investigation was 
ordered by the Commission on May 26, 
1927. Manufacturers of window glass, 
principally in Pennsylvania, are vitally 
interested in this industry, having al- 
ready complainéd to the. Commission of 
their inability to compete with foreign 
manufacturing, it was declared. 

Through Senator Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia, it was said, another series 
complaints have reached the Commis= — 


State. 





Y's 9 


In Air Corps Given 


Colonel Lindbergh 


. -. Secretary of War Declares 


Science Was Shipmate in 
Flight to Paris. 


- Heroism Is Praised 


Mr. Davis Says Aviator Is Not 
“Lucky Lindy,” But the 
Worker and Student. 


If Colonel Chartes A. Lindbergh had | 


a shipmate in his trans-Atlantic flight 
it: was science, the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, declared on June 19 
in the course of an address made in 


* St. Louis on the occasion of presenta- 


/ 


. 


tion of the flier’s commission as a 
Colonel in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

It was not “Lucky Lindy,” who won 
the victory, Mr. Davis said, it was Lind- 
bergh the worker, Lindbergh the student 
and Lindbergh the man. 

The full text of Secretary 
speech follows: 

Today, before this statue of the 
Patron Saint of St. Louis, we are gath- 
ered to do honor to the Pride of St. 
Louis, Charles Lindbergh. 
the Ninth, Saint Louis, tried in vain to 
conquer foreign peoples by force of arms; 
Lindbergh captured the whole world by 
his skill, by his gallantry—above all— 
by his modesty. The Spirit of St. Louis, 


Davis’ 


the “yusader of old, A4as builded on faith, | 
chivairy and idealism; the spirit. of St. | 


Louis today, as typified by our crusader 


of the-air, is builded on the same firm | 


foundation. 

It was a happy inspiration which 
named Lindbergh’s plane “The Spirit of 
St. Louis.” 
flight it well typifies the spirit of this 
fair city. And the pilot, tall above his 
fellows, may well suggest the city’s 
patron saint before whose monument we 
stand, who was “Every inch a King.” 


Louis the Ninth of France was a lover of | 


peace but a crusader; charitable, but 
rigorously just, and, save for his mother, 
Blanche of Castile, he “rode alone,” rul- 


ing without favorites or prime minister. | 


How fitting that a plane with such a 
name, piloted by such a youth, should fly 
from America to her ancient ally, 
France! Lindbergh worthly represents, 


not only the spirit of St. Louis but the | 


spirit of America; above all, the spirit of 
glorious, daring, all-conquering youth. 
Over 900 years ago, the first man who 
crossed the Atlantic landed on the Ameri- 
ean shore. 


navian explorer—Leif Erickson. “That 


same strain of Scandinavian blood has | jeged violation of autonomy in the Memel | 


served this 
her history. 
with a heritage of resolution, courage, 
and fortitude from that modest woman 
who shares with him our affection, his 
mother. 

Erickson had companions—Lindbergh 
rode alone. It # that sublime isolation 


country well throughout 


which more than anything else has cap- | 


tured the imagination of the world, and 


lifted Lindbergh to a position of interest | 
and | 


rarely paralleled in history. Man 
motor in close communion conquered 
space and distance. And with character- 


istic modésty, he gives full credit to his | tions from the Lithuanian and German | 


silent partner who bore him faithfully 
to his goal. “We” it was 
through, not “I.” David and his sling, 
Columbus and the Santa Maria, Nelson 
and the Renown, Commodore Perry who, 
with similar thought, sent the historic 


message, “We have met the enemy and | 


they are ours.” Sheridan and his horse 


at Winchester, Dewey and the Olympia | 


at Manila Bay, Pershing and our boys 
at Chateau Thierry and the Argonne— 


_ these have worthy successors in Lind- 


bergh and the “Spirit of St. Louis.” 
Science Was Shipmate. 

If Lindbergh had a shipmate, it was 
science. In the universal acclaim which 
has acknowledged his superb courage 
and in the universal affection which his 
modesty has won, this remarkable ef- 
ficiency has been sometimes overlooked. 
A man is not a homing pigeon, and when 
he can wing his way from continent to 
continent over the “multitudinous seas” 
that lie between, it not luck, but 
science which leads him. It was not 
“Lucy Lindy” who won the victory but 
Lindbergh the worker, Lindbergh the 
student, Lindbergh the man. 

Lindbergh has given inspiration to the 
glorious youth of today. Romance is not 
dead in a commercialized world. The 
spirit of adventure still lives. Imagina- 
tion, skill, hard work, coupled with 
simplicity, modesty and, above all, scorn- 
ful refusal to commercialize his epochal 
deed, give an inspiring example to the 
youth of the world. As the poet has 
said: 

“How beautiful is youth; how bright it 
gleams 


is 


With its illusions, aspirations, dreams— | 


In its sublime audacity of faith 
‘Be thou reserved’ it to the 
saith, 
And with 
groud, 
Ascends 
clouds.’ 
Colonel Lindbergh, you have refreshed 
a world, weary of news of scandal and 


ambitious feet, secure 


the ladder 


’ 


leading to the 


crime; you have made the aged to for- | 
get, for a while, the sad realities of life | 


and to remember the glorious promises 


of youth; you have made youth realize | 


anew that heroism is not a thing of the 
past but is part of everyday life. You 
have almost alone reunited, in 
and soul, nations whose sons shed their 


blood in a common cause—peoples, who, | 


through mutual misunderstandings, 
seemed to be drifting apart. When the 
world most needed a recrudescence of the 
valorous spirit 
sent men of different tongues and differ- 
ent races 
common purpose and common courage, 
you flew from the night as a harbinger 
ef international good will. Heroism 
gains universal tribute. Undaunted 


King Louis | 


In its proud and soaring | 


In the veins of the young | 
pioneer to whom we pay honor today are | 
strains of the same Viking blood which | 
pulsed in the heart of that early Scandi- | 


And he was further blessed | 


who won | 


mountain | 


and | 


spirit | 


of comradeship which | 


into the hell of battle with | 


r CHE 1120) 
~ Reserve Commission | Hearings Scheduled by 


e 
THE UNITED 


Radio Commission 


On Frequencies Assigned to Nine Stations 


Broadcasters Protesting Assignments Are in New York 
Area and One Case Is in Court. 
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signed to divide time with station 
WODA, WGGU, and WRST, using 100 
watts, on 1,420 kilocycles (211.1 meters). 
Protesting this assignment, it asks to be 
placed on 760 kilocycles (394.5 meters), 
on which are the following stations: 
WHN, New York, 500 watts; WQAO, 
Cliffside, N. J., 500 watts; KTW., Seat- 
tle, 1,000 watts; WOS, Jeffetson City, 
Mo., 500 watts; KWSC, Pullman, Wash., 
| 500 watts; KWKH, Shreveport, La., 1,000 
watts; KOB, State College, N. M., 5,000 
watts, and KFDY, Brookings, S. Dak., 
500 watts. 

Station WBKN, owned by Arthur 
Fasket, Brooklyn, assigned to divide time 


| 100 watts, on 1,120 kilocycles (267.7 me- 
ters). Protesting this assignment, it 
asks to be placed on another frequency, 
not announced. 


Station on Coney Island. 


| Coney Island, N. Y., assigned to divide 
time with WCDA, WBRS and WRST, 
using 500 watts, on 1,420 kilocycles 
(211.1 meters). Protesting this assign- 
ment, it asks to be placed on 970 kilo- 
cycles (309.1 meters), on which the fol- 
| iowing stations are operating: WPCH, 
New York City, 500 watts; WRNY, New 
York City, 500 watts; WTAW, College 
Station, Tex., 500 watts; KYA, San Fran- 
cisco, 500 watts, and KFAB, Lincoln, 
Nebr., 2,000 watts. 

Station WWRL, owned by W. H. Reu- 
man, Woodside, N. Y., assigned to divide 
time with WBKN, WJBI, WIBI and 
| WBMS, using 100 watts, on 1,120 kilocy- 





| cles (267.7 meters). Protesting this as- | 
signment, it asks to be placed on 1,160 ; 


kilocycles (285.5 meters), on which are 
the following stations: WFBL, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 750 watts; WCMA, Culver, Ind., 250 
watts; WEBW, Beloit, Wis., 500 watts; 
WNAL, Omaha, 250 watts; KOCH, 
Omaha, 250 watts; KFOX, Omaha, 100 
watis; KFUL, Galveston, Tex., 500 


| watts; KDYL, Salt Lake City, 100 watts; 


| WIL, St. Louis, 250 watts; WBT, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 500 watts. 

Station WTRC, owned by the 20th As- 
sembly District Regular Republican 


Hearing Postponed 
On Autonomy Dispute 


|Germany and Lithuania In- 
volved in Alleged Violations 
Before League of Nations. 


The hearing on the dispute arising be- 
tween Germany and Lithuania over al- 


| territory, which was to have been heard 
by the Council of the League of Nations, 
has been postponed until a later session 
of the Council at the request of the 
| Lithuanian Government, according to a 

report received in the Department of 

State. The report is from the informa- 
| tion section of the League of Nations, 
and follows in full text: 


| the German Government, of a question 
| concerning Memel the Secretary-General 
has received the following communica- 


 vernments: 


right to move the postponement of the 
question to a later session. 

On May 29 the German Government to 
whom the Lithanian’s telegram had been 
c*mmunicated, addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General a telegram in which the 


Foreign Minister, Dr. Stresemann, stated | 


that the memorandum concerning the 
violation of the autonomy of the Memel 
territory had been addressed by the in- 
habitants to all the powers represented 
on the Council and had been communi- 
cated to the Lithuanian Government; he 


| added that this memorandum deals only | 


| with cases of violation of the autonomy 


of Memel which had been known to the | 
Lithuanian Government for a long time. | 

On June 2 the Lithuanian Government | 
informed the Secretary-General that for | 
reasons it requested that the | 


various 

! question should be postponed to the fol- 
| lowing session of the Council. 

The Secretary-General has communi- 


| cated to all members of the Council the | 


telegrams of the Lithuanian and Ger- 
man Governments. 


Medal to Commemorate 


Pan American Plane Flight | 


| with WWRL, WIBI and WBMS, using | 


Station WGGU, @wned by C. G. Unger, | 


Pursuant to the inclusion in the provi- | 
sional Council agenda, at the request of | 


On May 25 the Lithuanian Prim2 Min- | 
| ister, M. Voldemaras, intimated that he ; 
had no knowledge of the complaints of | 
the German Government and reserved his | 


Club, Inc., Brooklyn, assigned to divide 
time with WIBS, WNBQ, and WLBX, 
using 50 watts, on a frequency of 1,470 
kilocycles (204 meters). Protesting this 
assignment, it asks the same assignment 
on 1,160 kilocycles as WWRL asks in 
the preceding case. 

Station WMRJ, owned by Peter J. 
Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y., asisgned to divide 
time with WTRL and WHPP, using 10 
watts, on 1,450 kilocycles (206.8 me- 
ters). Protesting this assignment, it has 
asked to be placed on 1,130 kilocycles 
(265.3 meters), on which are the follow- 
ing stations: WEAN, Providence, R. L., 
500 watts; WDEL, Wilmington, Del., 100 
watts; KKP, Seattle, 15 watts; KTSA, 
San Antonio, 200 watts; WHK, Cleve- 
land, 500 watts at night and 1,000 day- 
time; WOI, Ames, Iowa, 2,500 watts, and 
WNOX, Knoxville, 1,000 watts. 

Wednesday Hearings. 

The two stations which have hearings 
scheduled for Wednesday, June 22, be- 
fore the Commission are: 
chrome Corporation, assigned to use 500 
watts on a frequency of 1,270 kilocycles 
(236.1 meters). It has asked to be placed 
on 1,070 kilocycles (280.2 meters) on 
which are the following: WABR, Toledo, 
50 watts; WTAL, Toledo, 100 watts; 
WFBG, Altoona, 100 watts; WGCP, 
Newark, 500 watts; WNJ, Newark, 500 
watts, and KTAB, Oakland, Calif., 500 
watts. 

Station WKBO, owned by Camith Cor- 
poration, Jersey City, N. J., assigned to 
divide time with WKBQ, WBNY and 
WFRL, using 500 watts, on a frequency 
of 1,370 kilocycles (218.8 meters). Pro- 
testing this assignment it has asked to 
be placed on 1,220 kilocycles (245.8 
meters) on which are the following: 
WGBB, Freeport, N. Y., 400 watts; 
WFIW, Hopkinsville, Ky., 


New York City, 500 watts; WHDI, Min- 
; neapolis, 500 watts; WLB, Minneapolis, 
500 watts; KFH, Wichita, Kan., 500 
watts; KZM, Oakland, Calif., 100 watts; 
KLS, Oakland, Calif., 250 watts; WFBE, 
Cincinnati, 250 watts; KFPY, Spokane, 
250 watts; KFIO, Spokane, 100 watts; 
WDOD, Chattanooga, 500 watts. 


Drought After Rain 
Purifier of Springs 





| Rise and Fall of Ground Wa- 
ters Results in Process of 
Purification. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| vard; Prof. E. B. Phelps, of Columbia 
| University; Col. C. F. Craig, 
States Army; State Heaith Officer W. S. 
Rankin, of North Carolina; and Surg. 
| L. L. Lumsden and Prof. C. W. Stiles, 
of the Public Health Service. 


Extensive experimental studies were 
conducted at the marine hospital at Wil- 
mington, N. C., and at Fort Caswell, 
N. C., under the direction of Professor 
Stiles, chairman of the board. As a re- 
sult of these studies, which occupied 
several years, it was found possible to 
recover chemical pollution in wells up 
| to a distance of 450 feet, and baterial 
| pollution up to a distace of 232 feet 
from the trenches in which the pollution 
was placed. 

Pollution sinks vertically downward 
until it reaches the ground-water table, 
which represents the water level 





tion of the ground-water flow. This 


ground water flows through the ground | 


| much in the same way that a river 
| flows through a valley. The water rises 
after rainfall and sinks during dry 
weather. 

As polluted water sinks, the pollution 
filters out into the ground; if the ground 
layer remains moist, the pollution may 
live and is carried farther when the 
ground water rises again; if it becomes 
dry, the pollution dies. 

Thus, these investigations have un- 
covered a hitherto unknown law of na- 
ture, namely, that it is the rise and fall 
of the ground water, due to rain and 
drought, which permits the water to be- 
come purified; were it not for this fact, 
the underground water would contain 
pollution of considerable age, possibly 
dating back many years, and it would 
be difficult to find pure spring water or 
pure well water except under an im- 


| 
| pervious layer. 


Gain in Pi 


} 


pe Smoking 
Reported in Belgium 


In commemoration of the Pan Ameri- | 


can Good Will Flight, recently completed 


by Army aviators, the city of Manzanillo, | 


Cuba, has awarded a gold medal, which 
| will be presented to the Department of 
War, the Department announced 
| statement June 18. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The War Department has been advised 
| of the awarding of a gold medal by the 
Mayor and members of the City Council 
of Manzanillo, Cuba, in commemoration 
| of the recent Pan American Flight. This 
medal will be placed on exhibition in the 
War Department in the near future. 


| courage breaks all international bar- 
riers. And, what is only less remark- 
| able than your great deed, amid unparal- 
| leled nonors you have remained a mod- 
| est, simple, unaffected gentleman—in- 
| deed, “You have stood before Kings and 
Kept your head, my Son.” 

As representative of the Army—of the 
Army which is proud that it gave you 
your early training, proud that you have 
so worthily lived up to its best tradi- 
| tions as an officer and gentleman, I am 
happy to give you this commission as 
Colonel, Air Corps Reserve. Colonel 
Lindbergh, on behalf of the Army of 
the United States, I am pround to salute 
you. 


in a | 


Low Prices 


of Cigarets and 
Cigars Fail to Change 
Trend. 


An increase in pipe smoking in Bel- 
| gium. is reported in advices from’ Consul 
William C. Burdett, Brussels, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Pipe smoking is reported to be on the 
increase in Belgium. All classes use 
pipes despite the cheap prices quoted 
on cigarets and cigars. 

A great variety of shapes and forms 
| are occasionally seen. The straight- 
| stemmed brier pipe is most popular. The 
usual prices on ordinary pipes range be- 
tween 25 and 30 Belgian francs, or $.69 
and $.83. 

The Brussels market ,does not care 
about origin of the pipe, and there is no 
discrimination against the pipes of any 
particular country. 

The export trade in pipes is not a 
large one. Brier pipes are seldom ex- 
ported from Belgium, with the exception 
of those going to the Congo. Meer- 
schaum pipés are manufactured almost 
exclusively for export to Holland and 
{ the United States, 





500 watts; | 
WAAT, Jersey City, 300 watts; WSOM, | 


| 





| 
of 
| wells, and it spreads only in the direc- | 
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Crop Census.Found 
To Show Benefit of 


Reclamation Work 


Superintendent of Sun River 
Project in Montana Tells 
Method of Getting Data. 


Estimates Checked. Up 


Reports Declared to Influence 


Congress in Granting Ap- 
propriations. 


The Bureau of Reclamation’s annual 
crop census gives a conclusive answer as 
to the benefits of reclamation and why 
the policy should be continued, says the 
Superintendent of the Sun River, Mon- 
tana, project, George O. Sanford, in a 
statement made public by the Reclama- 
tion Bureau on June 6. 

Moreover, Mr. Sanford points out, on 
many projects this report serves as a 
basis for determining the annual con- 
struction installment to be paid by the 
water users. He states that the figures 
“have had more influence in securing 
Congressional appropriations for con- 
tinuing construction work than any other 
argument that could be presented.” 

Mr. Sanford recommends the taking of 
the census by ditch riders and water 
masters through personal interviews 
with the farmers, followed by checks 
with marketing associations, alfalfa 
mills, beet sugar factories and similar 
sources of information. 

The full text of his statement follows: 

The following question was once given 
in a school examination, “Who discov- 
ered the Pacific Ocean?” and one boy, 
with more imagination than an intimate 
knowledge of history gave this answer, 
“The natives along the shore.” It will 
have to be conceded that this answer is 
correct and yet there is something lack- 
ing. The natives along the shore most 
certainly did discover the Pacific Ocean, 
but they neglected to tell the world about 
their discovery and as a result some one 
else got the credit. From this little 
story we reach the conclusion that it 
pays to advertise and when one does 
something worth while, the next step is 
to let the world know. Thisvis one of 
the reasons why we have a crop census 
on reclamation projects. 

Of all the statistical records kept there 
can be no question that the crop report 
is the most important and has been of 
the greatest assistance in giving a con- 
clusive answer as to the benefits of 
reclamation and why the policy should 
be continued. With the passage of the 
act of December 5, 1924, the compilation 
of the annual crop census is a matter of 
still greater importance for the reason 
that on many projects this report serves 
as a basis for determining the annual 


United | construction installment to be paid by 


the water users. 


Enumerators Essential, 


Says Superintendent 
On projects operated by the Reclama- 
tion Bureau the responsibility of secur- 


| ing and compiling the annual crop census 


rests upon the project superintendent, 
and it is his duty to select competent 
men to get the information from the 
farmers. Experience has shown that the 
most effective means of accomplishing 
this result is through personal interviews 
with the landowners or water users who 
produced the crop. The best and most 
economical method of taking the crop 
census seems to be to select a trust- 
worthy employe of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, either a water master or ditch 
rider, and have him make a complete 
canvass of all farms in a given district, 
laying out a prescribed route so as to 
avoid unnecessary travel. It sometimes 
happens that it is possible to interview 
a number of farmers at some public sale 
or gathering in the fali of the year and 
secure from them the information de- 
sired, and by such methods. considerable 
time and expense may be saved in pick- 
ing up the loose ends of the crop census. 


| Use of Census 


Card Explained 


The census card should be carried in | 


the field and information filled out in the 
presence of the farmer and if possible his 
signature secured, showing that the data 
have been prepared with his knowledge. 
If the farmer does not sign the card, it 
should be signed by the enumerator. It 
is also advisable to encourage the farmer 
to keep a similar record for his own in- 
formation, and where desired it is well 
worth while to furnish him with a Gov- 
ernment card in order that he may have 
a record of his annual farming opera- 
tions. Occasionally the census taker 


| meets with a refusal to furnish the de- 


sired information, and though there are 
cases where it may not be possible to 
secure the information from the man 
himself it is usually possible to secure 
most of the crop data from men who 
have worked on the farm as in the case 
of threshing crews, or from grain eleva- 
tors, sugar companies, or shipping asso- 
ciations. Ditch riders generally have an 
intimate knowledge of farming opera- 
tions and can also make very close es- 
timates as to what crops have been pro- 


| duced. 

| Methods Followed 
|For Valuing Crops 
The unit prices to be used in deter- ; 


mining the value of crops must be ob- 
tained from various sources. In the case 
of small grains it is possible to secure 


| accurate information from the local cle- 
| vators, as they are usually willing to 


show their records covering the amount 
of grain purchased and the prices paid. 
Alfalfa is not so easily priced because 
on many projects only a small portion 
of it is sold and in all cases very little 
of it has been disposed of at the time 
the crop census is compiled. On. proj- 
ects where there are alfalfa mills the 
price delivered loose at the mill can be 
used to determine the value of hay in 
the stack. By the last of December it 


| is usually possible to get a fair idea 


of the value of alfalfa, but if it should 
transpire that there is a marked increase 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


Pus.isHED WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UnNiTeD States DAILY. 


Settlements Effected in Seven Labor 
Controversies, Including Six Strikes 


Total of 68 Disputes Reported Before the Department of 
Labor for Adjustment. 


Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor, announced in a statement on June 
18 there were then 51 strikes before the 
Department for settlement and, in addi- 
tion, 17 controversies which had not 
reached the’strike stage. Of the total 
cases pending five were new. The new 
cases compare with 10 and 10 in the first 
and second weeks preceding. Seven ad- 
justments were reported during the week. 

The new cases involve coal miners, 
carpenters and lathers, textile workers, 
plumbers and other building trades. One 
new case’ involving waiters and 
waitresses was adjusted. 

The following is a list of the new cases 
pending: 

Strike—Miners, Plymouth, Pa.; cause 
and number of workers involved, not 
stated. 

Controversy —Conrath Construction 
Company, New Castle, Pa.; craft, car- 
penters v. lathers; cause, jurisdiction 
sheet metal work; number of workers in- 
volved, 75. 

Strike—Textile; Woonsocket, R. L,; 
cause and number of workers involved, 
not stated. 

Strike—Plumbers; South Bergen, N. 
J.; cause and number of workers in- 
volved, not stated. 

Strike—Albert Schl Building; New 
Castle, Pa.; craft, building; cause, con- 
tractor refused to employ union man; 


Firing on Nanking 
Is Given Approval 


Secretary of Navy Commends 
Officer for Rescue of 
Foreigners. 


A letter commending Lieut. Comdr. 
Roy C. Smith, Jr., commanding officer of 
the destroyer “Noa,” which was at Nan- 
king during the Chinese internal dis- 
turbances, for his “timely action in pro- 
tecting lives and property, so excellently 
executed,” on the occasion of the Nan- 
king incident of March 24 and 25, was 
made public by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, on June 18. 

The full text. of the Department’s 
statement, containing Secretary Wil- 
bur’s letter follows: 


bur today made public the text of a let- 
ter of commendation to Lieut. Comdr. 
Roy C. Smith, Jr., commanding officer 
of the United States destroyer “Noa” 
and senior American naval 
Nanking, when the foreign naval vessels 
laid down a barrage of fire in order to 
rescue Americans and other foreigners 
who were marooned on shore. 
Mr. Wilbur’s Letter. 
The text of the commendatory letter 
of Secretary Wilbur is as follows: 
“From the report received in the De- 
partment of the Nanking incident of 


March 24-25, 1927, the Department notes | 


with pleasure the following extracts 
from the endorsements of Rear Admiral 
H. H. Hough, U. S. N., commanding the 
Yangtze Patrol, and Admiral C. S. Wil- 


the Asiatic Fleet, quoted in the order 
named: 5 

“Rear Admiral Hough: 

“‘The Patrol Commander jis certain 
that the opportune opening fire by the 
“Noa,” “Preston” (American®destroyers) 
and “Emerald” (British cruiser) not 
only saved the lives of foreigners in the 
Standard Oil house, but preserved the 
lives of all foreigners remaining in the 
city. He considers that the decision of 
Lieutenant Commander Smith to open 
fire was not only wise and justified, but 


which the situation could be saved. He 
regards the barrage as a smart opera- 


“Nao” and “Preston.” 





ciency displayed by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Smith throughout his extremely 
trying duties as Senior Officer Presett 


that this correspondence be made a part 
of his official record.’ ” 
Admiral Williams Approves. 

“(Admiral C. S. Williams.) 

“‘The Commander-in-Chief desires to 
express his unqualified approval of the 
actions of the Senior American Naval 
Officer present at Nanking. It is be- 
lieved that force was used only as a last 
resort. Further, that the force used, 
namely, the barrage from the warships, 
upon Standard Oil Hill, was restricted to 
the minimum firing necessary to allow 
the foreigners to escape; that the injury 
to Chinese, other than looters, and the 
damage to Chinese property by this 
bombardment was negligible. The best 
testimony available indicates that the 
effect of this firing was not only the 
rescue of the American Consul and party, 
but of all other foreigners in the city.’ 

“2. The Department commends you for 
your timely action in protecting lives and 
property so excellently executed on this 
occasion. 


Report on Cost Issued 
Of Maple Sugar Sirup 


In a report on its preliminary investi- 
gation into the cost of maple sugar and 
maple sirup issued June 18, the United 
States Tariff Commission discussed - the 
competition with Canadian maple sugar 
in the American market. 


the imports of Canadian maple sirup 
amounted to less than 1 per cent of the 
consumption in the United States, the 
imports of Canadian maple _ sugar 
amounted to 48 per cent of American 
consumption in the years 1923 to 1926. 
| The conclusions of the Commission 


| 
| 


will be published in the issue of 
June 21, 


¢ 


Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wil- | 


officer at | 


‘ t ‘ : 1 i 
liams, U. S. N., Commander-in-Chief of | are having an opportunity to look over 


tion excellently executed, and he takes | 
pride in the efficiency displayed by the | 


“The Patrol Commander desires to | 


express his thorough appreciation of the | 
excellent, cool-headed judgment and effi- 


during this emergency and recommends | 


number of workers involved, 35. 
The list of adjustments reported fol- 
lows: 


Strike—Plumbers, Greater New York 
—Cause, asked $14 a day—$2 increase; 
terms, agreed to arbitrate all questions; 
number of workers involved, 5,000. 


Strike—Columbia Amusement Com- 
pany, New Kensington, Pa.—Craft, four 
theaters; cause, operators ask 25 per 
cent increase and workrng conditions; 
terms, man employed for vitaphone; in- 
crease demands granted; number of 
workers involved, 22. 

Controversy—Plumbers, Gary, Ind.— 
Cause, working conditions; terms 
granted; number of workers involved, 
230. 

Strike—Cambria Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.—Cause, cut 2 
cents per dozen pairs; terms, wage re- 
stored; number of workers involved, 242. 

Strike—Plumbers, Bound Brook, Rari- 
tan and Somerville, N. J.—Cause, ask $12 
a day which was an increase of $2 a day; 
terms, allowed $1 a day increase; num- 
ber of workers involved, 76. 

Strike—Boulevamd Cap Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Craft, cap making; cause, al- 
leged violation of union rules; terms and 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Strike—Waiters, New York City— 
Craft, restaurant; cause, agreements; 
terms, satisfactory agreements con- 
cluded; number of workers involved, 
2,500. 


| Mr. Coolidge Expects | 








Results At Geneva 





Tells Editors He Is In Close 
Touch With Conference 


On Naval Armaments. 
Executive Offices, Rapid City, S. D., 
June 18.—President Colidge received ap- 
proximately a hundred members of the 
National Editorial Association at his 
summer “White House” here today and 
told them in a brief welcoming speech 
that he hoped the United States and the 
other participating powers would receive 
“great benefits” from the three power 
conference on limitation of naval arma- 
ment, which will open at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, on Monday, June 20. He told the 
members of the Association of publishers 
of newspapers in towns of less than 50,- 
000 population that he was receiving 
daily reports from Washington concern- 
ing the conference and was “watching it 
closely.” 

The President said: 


“It is a great pleasure to welcome 
your Association to South Dakota. 

“It is true I have been here only two 
or three days but the people have ac- 
corded me such a hearty welcome that 
I feel like one of the oldest inhabitants 
and endowed with the privilege of 
welcoming you. 

“Some of you I have seen before quite 
a few in passing through the receiving 
line, reminded me I had met them in 
Boston several years ago when you had 
your convention there. I am glad you 


\ 


this beautiful country. You will go a 
long way to find any more inspiring. 
Other places may be more developed 
industrially but none is more beautiful 
than this, and certainly none is more 
developed considering the short time. I 
have never seen anything which @xceeds 
it. When you send back your dispatches 


; to your papers I want you to advertise 


that it was the only possible method by | 





The report pointed out that whereas ' 


this section. I will do what I can to 
advertise it.” 

“Many of you are a long way from 
home. I myself am 1,800 miles from 


Forty States Report 
Cases of Diphtheria 
Gain 500 in Number 


Locnceasssit iene 


Public Health Service Re- 
views Disease Prevalence 


for Week of May 28, 
Three Others Increase 


Deaths Resulting from Influ- 
enza and Pneumonia in 93 
Cities Were Fewer. 


An increase, as compared with last 
year, of more than 500 cases, in the 
prevalence of diphtheria was reported 
to the United States Public Health Serv- 


ice by State health officers of 40 States, 
for the week ended May 28% 1927. 

These 40 States, the Public Health 
Service announced, June 17, in its weekly 
review on the incidence of communicable 
diseases, reported 1,564 cases of diph- 
theria for the current surveyed week, 
whereas for the same week of 1926, they 
reported 1,120 cases. 


A parallel increase was reported by 
99 cities in all parts of the country, hav-% 
ing an estimated population of more 
than 30,700,000. These cities reported 
1,015 cases for the 1917 week as against 
711 for that of 1926. The estimated ex- 
pectancy of these cities, based on the 
experience of the last nine years, ex- 
clusive of epidemics, was 813 cases. 


Three Other Diseases Increase. 


Scarlet fever, smallpox and typhoid 
fever all showed slight increases in pre- 
valence as compared with last year. On 
the other hand, measles, and deaths re- 
sulting from influenza and pneumonia 
were lower for the week ended May 28, 
1927 than for the week ended May 29, 
1926. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United States. 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregrate population of more 
than 30,700,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 93 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,000,000. Weeks ended 
May 28, 1927, and May 29, 1926. 

Cases reported: 1927 
Diptheria: 

40 States 

We COR i68s0 6:8 
Measles: 

37 States 

99 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

41 States 
Scarlet fever: 

39. States. .6.00s 

99 cities..... 
Smallpox: 

39 States.... 

99 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

40 States 

99 cities 

Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

93 cities 
Smallpox: 

B cities. ... 

Los Angeles 


1926 


1,120 

1,015 711 
. 10,543 
3,257 


19,423 


' 
5,408° 
1,596 


511 
109 


243 
56 


742 


3 
3 
Washington but I am in just as intimate 
touch with Washington as if I were in 
Baltimore or Philadelphia or Cleveland. 
I am receiving reports from there all 
the time. I was particularly interested in 
a report today concerning the conference 
on naval disarmament which opens in 
Geneva on Monday, which I am watching 
closely, and from which I hope our 
country and the others will receive great 
benefits.” 
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States’ Powers Usurped by Federal Government, 





—— 








Senator James Reed Charges in Addressing Lawyers 


Recent Laws Cited 
To Support Statement 


Declares Many Men Sworn to 
Uphold Law Try to Under- 
mine Constitution. 


Senator Reed (Dem.), of Missouri, in 
@ speech before the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
‘mtion at Johnson City, Tenn., June 18, 
said that in thousands of instances men 
charged with the duty of defending and 
preserving the Federal Constitution 
“have sought by devious and dishonest 
artifices to defeat its plain intent.” He 
discussed centralization of Federal power 
and alleged usurpation of State rights 
and similar problems. He said that 
“while we have not reached the boun- 
daries of legislative usurpation, we have 
at last approached the limit of judicial 
patience.” 

Congress, he said, in recent years, has 
developed a new scheme for extension of 
its power, by appropriating large sums 
to be doled out to the States provided 
the States pass legislation carrying out 
the will of Congress or some bureau or 
board established by Congress. The de- 
sire to change the Constitution by 
amendment, he said, is almost an epl- 
‘demic. He said that there is scarcely 
an activity of life from rearing of babies 
to massing of armies not now in some 
degree subject to government survel- 
liance, that Federal officers swarm the 
country, and that courts “and quasi 
courts exist to pry into private affairs 
of business.” He said he appealed for 
“a return to the old fundamentals.” 

Senator Reed spoke, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

July 4,1776, was not merely a revolt 
against George III and his tax on tea. 
It was a challenge the lovers of liberty 
laid down against every form of 
tyranny. The fathers sought to break 
every_chain. Man was to be made com- 
pletely free. 


Says Revolutionary 


Creed Was Proclaimed 
The American government was es- 
tablished to maintain that freedom. 


claimed. It was based on the doctrine 
that all men were born free and equal, 


and hands, to follow their natural de- 
sires, choose their avocations in life 


and to control their own destinies, free | 


from all governmental interference. 
The central thought and purpose was 
to protect the individual .in the enjoy- 
ment of the fullest measure of personal 
liberty, * * “ and to preserve in- 
violate those great fundamentals of lib- 


erty, they ordained and established a | processes 


| posted. 


constitution. 

“The Constitution was intended to be a 
barrier which would withstand every as- 
sault, whether made. by the usurper, the 


despot, the mob or the majority. It was | 


to be the eternal and invincible bulwark 
of human liberty. 
every officer of the Government should 
make solemn oath to preserve and de- 


fend the Constitution from all enemies, | 


foreign and domestic. He. who appre- 
ciates the spirit of that oath will resist 
every attempt to violate the Constitution 
and that resistance will not be limited to 
an invasion of the mere letter but will 
equally apply to every attempt to defeat 
its spirit, and purpose by employing 
powers granted for one purpose in order 
to accomplish other and different ends. 


Efforts to Defeat 


Constitution Charged 

“Have we kept the faith? I assert 
that in thousands of instances men 
charged with the solemn duty of defend- 
ing and preserving the Constitution have 
sought by devious and dishonest artifices 
to defeat its plain intent. There is no 


anomaly of history so inexplicable as | 


that of a liberty loving people engaged 

in an incessant attempt to undermine and 

destroy the charter of their freedom. 
“Nevertheless, the thoughtful obser- 


ver must for years have been astonished 
and shocked at the extent and force of | 


the demand that the structure of our 
Government shall be radically altered, 
and that the rights hitherto retained by 


the people and the States shall be con- | 


centrated in one powerful central govern- 
ment. To a consideration of that dan- 
gerous movement I respectfully invite 
attention. ~ 


de repeat that none better than the; 


ramers of the Constitution knew that 
the possessor of a power always seeks to 


exercise that power to the limit, and | 


that unless restrained he will find in the 
doctrine of necessity or public benefit the 


excuse for usurpations, which will, by | 


almost insensible and invisible steps, lead 
along the path toward ultimate despot- 
ism. 

“Likewise the fathers understood that 
the centralization of a great mass of 
power in a single government would in- 
evitably result in mis-government, in 
corruption, and possibly “in the destruc- 
tion of the liberties of the people of the 
United States. Yet, the Government had 
been scarcely established when the 
movement began for the enlargement of 
its powers. In some instances that ‘en- 
largement is not easily distinguishable 
from usurpation. The responsibility, 
first and last must rest upon the Con- 


gress, upon the Courts, upon the Legis- | 


latures of the various States, and upon 
the people themselves. 


Court Rulings Declared 


To Have Impaired Power 
“It was designed that the courts 
should keep legislative bodies strictly 


within the limits of the Constitution. | 


But, that power was greatly impaired 
by the rule early established that, the 
courts, in considering legislative acts 


would indulge the presumption that the | 


legislative body being the natural guar- 
dian of the Constitution its acts should 
be sustainea where by almost any process 
of reasoning they could be construed as 
within Constitutional authority. 

“The rule unfortunately ignored that 
element in human nature to which | 


» 





| banks of issue. 
| to levy a tax so high that no State bank 
| could issue money. 


| for its support. 
| intended to increase the profits of pri- | 
Against that abuse , 
| Mr. Justice Harlan thundered in magni- 


| titude of crimes 





It was required that | 





| interstate commerce, 
quently high-handed arbitrary methods 


to seize and condemn goods upon the | veloped a new scheme for the extension 








have adverted, that is, that the possessor | 


| Criticizes Movements 


of power invariably seeks to exercise 
his power to the limit. And, that when 
impelled by motives of ambition, or 
actuated by what he regards as the pub- 
lic weal, he has little difficulty in find- 
ing justification for the act he desires 
to perpetrate. Innumerable examples 
are to be found in the books. I in- 
stance a few of the mote prominent: 
“Congress desired to put the 
banks of issue out of business, 
doubtedly, there was necessity for reform 
in our banking procedure. But, 
gress possessed no power to prohibit 
State banks of issue. However, that 
consideration did not much disturb Con- 
gress. It did possess the power to levy 
a tax for the purpose of raising revenue, 


| and so long as it levied a tax for the 
purpose of raising revenue it was strictly | 


within its Constitutional prerogative. 


State | 
Un- | ,. : 
| ticular place most favorable to a convic- 


Frequently citizens are dragged to | 


> 





~ ; pe 
“But, Cotigress did not want to raise | aeyer : i 
| that a law inflicting a fine for teaching a 


a revenue. It wanted to destroy State 


It, therefore, proceeded 


Con- | tion. 


For Amendments 
Says the Limit of Patience of 
Courts Is Now Being Ap- 


proached. 


trial thousands of miles from their place 


| of residence and thousands of miles from | 


the place the real crime, if any, was 
committed. 
have produced a vigorous protest from 
Federal Judges. 

“German Language: In February, 
1923, it was held by Mr, Justice McRey- 
nolds in Meyer vy. State of Nebraska, 


child under 8 years of age any other lan- | 


| guage than English, could not be covered 


The direct result of | 


the law was to cut off a revenue which | ' 
| pose of protecting the health of the child. 


the Government had theretofore received 
by a moderate tax. 


All this was per- | 


fectly apparent, and is admitted by the | 


Supreme Court to be apparent. Never- 
theless, that great court sustained the 
tax. 


enue so as to cut, off the revenue and 
put out of business a large number of 
banks. 

“Tariff for Protection: In parallel with 
the foregoing was the employment of the 
import tax—not to raise revenue but to 
protect certain favored 


Thus, Congress employed a power | 


granted for the purpose of raising rev- | Decision on Grain 


corporations | 


; 8 FA : | 
against competition with foreign com- | : e i 
| of grain for future delivery to be un- 


petitors. The pretense was that the 


Government sought to increase revenues | 


The fact was that it 
vate corporations. 


ficent eloquence. ‘That to lay the hand 


of power upon the property of one citi- | 
zen, and transfer it to another, is none | 


| the less robbery because done under the 


form of law.’ But the protective tariff 
stood and still stands like a robber by 
the highway levying tribute under the 


| protection and by authority of law. 
a 
new and revolutionary creed was pro- | 


Usurpation of Power 


Charged to Postal Service 
“Use of Mails to Defraud: The right 


under the pretense that the State Legis- 
lature was engaged in the justifiable pur- 


The language employed was: ‘We are 


constrained to conclude that the statute | 


as applied is arbitrary, and without any 
reasonable relation to any end within the 
competency of the State.’ 


Futures Act Cited : 

“Grain Futures: In consonance with 
the same line of reasoning the Supreme 
Court in Hill vy. Wallace declared the 
Capper-Tincher Future Grain Trading 
Act, imposing a tax of 20 per cent a 
bushel on all contracts for the delivery 


constitutional. The court boldly asserted 
its right to go back of the alleged pur- 
pose of the bill, that is, to levy a tax, 
and found that its real purpose was to 
prohibit a line of business, saying: ‘The 


presumption of validity of the Act can- | 


not prevail, because the proof to the con- 
trary is found on the very face of its 
provisions. Grant the validity of this 


law, and all that Congress would need to | 
do hereafter in seeking to take over to | 


| its control any one of the great number 
of subjects of public interest, jurisdic- 


| tion 

parted with, and which are reserved to | 
| them by the Tenth Amendment, would | 
| be to enact a detailed measure of com- | 


to establish post offices and post roads | tempt to interfere in the most sacred of 


all were entitled to employ their brains | 


; | 
has been so used as to bring a vast mul- 


which originate and 


| tures from it. 


generally are consummated in a partie- | 


ular State, and, therefore, punishable by 
the laws ofthat State, within the Fed- 
eral dragnet. A _ businesa transaction 


conceived and consummated in Tennes- | 
see and therefore subject to the juris- 


diction of her courts may immediately 


if a single letter has been 
The pretense is that the Fed- 
eral Government is trying to protect the 
purity of the Post Office. The fact is it 
is usurping jurisdiction over a crime 
properly cognizable by the courts 
Tennessee. 

“Interstate Commerce: The power to 
regulate interstate commerce, primarily 
intended to prevent. the States from set- 
ting up barriers against interstate 
trade, has been stretched almost to the 
breaking point. First, to regulate the 
shipment of goods in commerce; then, 
to prescribe the character of equipment 
employed as instrumentalities of com- 


merce; then to embrace the individuals) June, 


of which the States-have never 


plete regulation of the subject, and en- 
force it by a so-called tax upon depar- 
To give such import to 
the word “tax” would be to break down 
all constitutional limits of the powers of 


sovereignty of the States.’ 
“All of which leads me to inquire 
how that language can be reconciled 


. ae | with the narcotic decisions? 
become the subject of Federal criminal | 


of | 


| same line of thought. 


“Child Labor: The same trend of 


jadicial thought has been further forti- | 


fied in the Child Labor cases. — Mr. 
Justice Day in one of the earlier of 
these cases, expressly went back of the 


ulate the hours of labor*of children 
be an invasion of State 


The later opinion follows the 
But, the hope 


powers. 


| born of these recent decisions seems to 


be completely dashed to the ground by 


| the still more recent decision, ‘Everards 


engaged in operating those instrumen- | 
talities, and finally, to the regulation of 


| hours of labor and wages. 


“Thefts from Railway Cars: 


Yet, 
the power to regulate interstate com- 


merce has been exercised to bring this | 


local offense within Federal jurisdiction. 
stolen from a house 
vicinity. Yet, the power to regulate In- 
terstate Commerce has been exercised 
to bring this local offense within Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 


| Theft of Automobiles 


Cited in Point 
“Automobile Thefts: 
has been extended to include the punish- 
ment of the theft of an automobile in 
one State and its transportation into 
another, although both acts are directly 


in the immediate | 


Breweries vs. Day,’ decided by the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in | 


1924. 


Refers to Decision 


| In Everards Case 


Goods | 
stolen from a railway car are as much | tional amendment granting the power to 
| a local crime as though stolen from a | 


|; house in the immediate vicinity. 





cognizable by the laws of the States | 


where the crimes were committed. 
“Transportation of Explosives: Trans- 
portation of explosives from one State 


to another, easily punishable under the | 


laws of either State, is brought within 
the Federal dragnet and employed to 
prosecute men when the real crime, if 
any was perpetrated, was an act of 
violence committed within a State and 
punishable by its statutes. 

“Pure Food Laws: The sale of impure 
foods is naturally a matter to be regu- 


| lated in the market where they are of- 
| fered. 


But, the Federal Government, 
under the pretext that it is regulating 
proceeds by fre- 


| of intoxicating liquors ; 
purposes can be employed to authorize | 
a statute prohibiting a physician from | 


| intoxicating. 
| substantially that Congress can do any- 
The same power | 


“That case holds that the constitu- 


the United States to prohibit the sale 
for beverage 


prescribing beer, not for beverage pur- 
poses, but for medicinal purposes. The 
court declares the power to prohibit 
traffic in intoxicating liquors for bevy- 
erage purposes includes as an appro- 


priate means the prohibition of traffic | 


although 
further, 


similar liquors 


And, 


in non- 


holds 


thing which it deems necessary in order 
to stop the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The logic of the opinion, in my judg- 
ment, is that Congress, having been 
given power only to prohibit liquors for 
beverage purposes, can draw to that 
power the right to prohibit liquors for 
all and every purpose. 

“The only conclusion I can reach from 
these contradictory opinions is that the 


| Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
| tains a power when it feels favorable to 
| the law, and denies the existence of a 


pretense that it is regulating commerce | 


between the States. The fact is, it is 
usurping police powers properly be- 
longing te the States. 


“The Mann Act: Other illustrations 


| might be given, but perhaps the stretch 
| of the power reached its farthest when 


it was held that ‘sexual commerce’ be- 
tween individuals is ‘commerce between 
States.’ 

“The Bird Law: A_ wild 
natura, hitherto regarded as the prop- 


| erty of the State, is now held to be a 
| creature engaged in interstate commerce, 


even though it may be captured or killed 
in the nest where it was hatched 

“Contra: It appears, however, 
while we have not reached the bounderies 
of legislative usurpation, we have at 
last approached the limit of judicial pa- 
tience. The guarantee that a citizen 
shall be tried by a jury assembled from 
the vicinage has been largely nullified. 
In cases where conspfractes are alleged, 
the doctrine has been established that the 


any overt act has*been committed. Com- 


| sists of appropriations by Congress of | 


power when it believes the bad is of 
bad import. I would not say, or inti- 
mate, that the Court is controlled by 
popular clamor. As Dooley said to Hen- 
nessy: ‘Maybe the Constitution does not 
follow the flag, but it looks like the Su- 
preme Court follows the election re- 
turns.” 

“New Form of Congressional Usurpa- 
tion: In recent years Congress has de- 
of its power. Broadly speaking, it con- 
large sums of money to be doled out to 
the States, provided the States will pass 
laws for carrying out the Congressional 


| will, or the will-of some board or bureau 


bird, fera | 


by Congress established. 

“Rearing of Babies: The device just 
referred to was employed in creating 
what is known as the Children’s Bureau. 
The protagonistics of that measure de- 
signed to centralize in a Washington bu- 
reau the control over motherhood, child- 


| bearing and child-rearing. This theory 


that | 


was that the mothers of the land could 
not be trusted to rear their own children, 
and that a supervisory control should be 
vested in a little group of agents at 
Washington, that group to be given the 
power to invade the homes, inspect the 
mothers and the children. It was even 


| advocated that every expectant mother 


venue may be laid at any place where | 


should be compelled to register the fact 
upon the public records, to the end that 
she might thereby become subject to in- 
spection, The law, as passed, was some- 
what modified. To this day Government 


monly, the Government selects the par- | pays out large sunis of money in an at- 


‘ 


The abuse is so great as to | 





| tures 





Creation of Fund 


Proposed for Relief 


Work in Disasters 


Senator Thomas Drafts Bill | 


to Make Money Available 
in Emergencies. ° 


Early Action Sought 


Plan Provides for President to 
Administer Special Ap- 
propriation. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

To establish the Federal 
Relief Fund, and for other purposes. 

That there is hereby established in 


the Treasury a special fund to be known | 


as the “Federal Emergency Relief Fund,” 


to be administered by the President, and | 
to be available, as hereinafter provided, | 
only for the purpose of furnishing re-\ 


lief to sufferers from floods, fires, 
earthquakes, storms, droughts, famines, 
plagues, pestilences and other disasters 
in any part of the United States, and 


for expenses incurred in the administra- | 


tion of this Act. 

Sec. 2. 
to be appropriated from time to time for 
the Federal Emergency Relief Fund such 


sums as may be necessary to carry out | 


the provisions of this Act. 
Sec. 3 (a). For the purposes of this 


| Act, the President is authorized (1) with- 


out regard to the Civil Service Jaws, to 
appoint, and, without regard to 
Classification Act of 1923, to fix the com- 
pensation of, such clerical and other as- 
sistants, and (2) to make such expendi- 
(including expenditures for rent 
and personal services > the seat of Gov- 


| ernment and elsewhere), as may be nec- 


essary to enable him to carry. out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) In administering the provisions of 
this Act, the President is authorized, to 
such extent as he deems advisable, to 
cooperate with and utilize the services 
and facilities of any public or private 
relief agency. 

See. 4. As used in this Act, the term 


“United States” means the several 


| States, Territories and possessions, and 


the District of Columbia. 


| domestic relations. Other instances exist. 
| I shall not pause to detail them. 


“Constitutional Amendments: The de- 


| sire to change the Constitution by amend- 


| Federal Government, 


| stitution, 
| declared purpose of the act, and ascer- | 


taining that its real object was co reg- | 
| the 
within the borders of the State, declared | 


| woman’s suffrage. 
| the act to 


| serve as examples. 


Congress, and to completely wipe out the | ment approaches almost the nature of 


an epidemic. 


There seems to be abroad 
a general impression that the States are 
utterly untrustworthy, but that the Fed- 
eral Government is gifted with infalli- 
bility. Hence, every person who con- 
ceives that a new law will be of benefit 
undertakes to have it enacted by the 
and absent Con- 
stitutional authority te amend the Con- 
so that the Federal Govern- 
ment. will possess the desired power. 
It is no part of my purpose to discuss 
merits of either prohibition or 
Let them, however, 


Suffrage Amendment Said 


| To Curtail States’ Rights 


“Woman's Suffrage: The movement 
toward granting suffrage to women was 
progressing with marked activity in the 
various States. Not content with this a 


Federal amendment was demanded and 


| the highest attribute of sovereignity is 
| the right of a State to determine the | 


enacted, in some instances, by. methods 
absolutely unjustifiable. 
“The point I desire to urge is that 


| qualifications of its own electors. When 
| that power is taken from the States 








and conferred upor the Federal Govern- 


ment, it was a tremendous Step toward | 


the curtailment of the powers of the 


States to control their own business. We | 
now have a demand that the Constitution | 


shall be further amended so that every 
State must grant to every woman ex- 
actly the same rights granted to men. 

And, this demand is made after the 
women of every State have the full right 


| to vote in the election of members of | 
their own General Assemblies, and en- | 


act statutes suitable to the people of 
the State. 

To be continued 
June 21. 


in the issue of 


Examinations Called 


For Army V acancies | 


‘ | 
About 80 Second Lieutenan- | 


cies in Air Corps Must Be 
Filled by Pilots. 


Competitive examinations, mental and 
physical, for admission as second lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Army, to fill ex- 
isting vacancies will be held beginning 
June 20 at all large army posts in the 
United States and in its territorial pos- 
sessions, the Department of War an- 
nounced in a statement June 18. 


Emergency | A ee} 
| fr€quent, and their records compare fa- 


There are hereby authorized | 


the | 
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Shipping Board Vowels Have Saved 


( 


INDEX 


222 Lives in Rendering Assistance 


In the last three years vessels of the 
| United States Shipping Board have ex- 
| perienced 10 rescues, and in all, have 
affected the saving of the lives of 222 
| people, the Board announced in a state- 
| ment June 18. This was recalled by 
the Board, the statement said, in con- 


| Italian freighter “Ignazio Florio” by the 


in New York on June 18, with the pre- 
| sentation to certain officers and mem- 


| Governmént. 





The Board pointed out that accidents | 


to Shipping Board vessels have not been 


vorably with the ships of other owners. 
The full text of the statement fol- 
| lows: 
In all some 222 lives have been saved 
by these exploits and only one life of 


| lost. 
sels have not been frequent. 

Among the most notable of these ad- 
| ventures were the rescues of the 
“Ignazio Floria” and of the British S. S. 
| “Antinoe,” the latter of which was per- 
formed in January, 1926, by the United 
States Liner “President Roosevelt.” This 
| took place in mid-Atlantic dfiring heavy 
snow and sleet squalls. The “President 
}-Roosevelt” covered the sea surround- 
| ing the “‘Antinoe” with a coating of oil 
| and then dispatched its life-boats to 

take off the officers and crew. Two 
of the members of the ‘President 
| Roosevelt’s” 
| and because the 


of ‘the darkness and 


| hail squalls it was impossible to recover | 


them. 

Four days later the S. S. “American 
Trader,” of the American Lines, was on 
her way to New York in a heavy westerly 


gale when she received a call of distress | 


from the sinking Norwegian steamer 
| “Eleven.” The “American Trader” was 
170 miles away, but arrived near the 
“Eleven” within about 12 hours. It was 
necessary to stand by through the night 
but early the next morning life boats 


crew of 32 men was all saved. 


her holds and she was sinking rapidly. 
Rescues in Pacific. 

In January, 1924, two rescues were ef- 
fected on the Pacific: One by the “Presi- 
dent McKinley” and the other by the 
“President Taft,” both of which steamers 

«have since been sold to the Dollar 
Steamship Line. The “President McKin- 
ley,” on January 4, responded to a call 


Statement Issued Reviewed Facts Surrounding Ten Gal- 
lant Rescues; Crew of Balloon Is Saved, 


whom were taken aboard the “President 
Taft” in the face of a heavy westerly 
gale which did considerable damage to 
the foredck of the American vessel. 


Portuguese Rescued. 


In January, 1925, the Shipping Board | 


| freighter “hkenowis” ran across a Portu- 


nection with the commemoration of the | 
rescue of the officers and crew of the | 


United States Liner President Harding, | 


bers of the crew of medals by the Italian | 


| were able to catch. The entire crew 


those aboard the helpless ships has been | 
Accidents to Shipping Board ves- | 


crew were lost over-board | 


for assistance from the Japanese freight 


| ship “Kyosei Maro.” The Japanese ship 


were taken off after a day and a half’s 
| time in which the sinking ship attempted 
| to proceed under her own steam. Weather 
, conditions were very unfavorable. Heavy 


snow squalls were passing at frequent | 


intervals, causing some delay in getting 
the lifeboats off the “President McKin- 
ley.” Rough seas forced the master of 


| the “Kyosei Maro” to stop and dispatch | 


| his crew in the lifeboats of the “Presi- 
| dent McKinley.” 

On January 26 the “President Taft” 

went to the rescue of the British steamer 

| “Mary Harlock,” which was lying help- 


| less-about 100 miles from the Hawaiian | 


' Islands. The British ship, which was a 
| freighter, had a crew of 38 men, all of 


Veteran of Civil War 
Would Bu y Army Hat 


First Application Received Un- | 


der Law Permitting Sale 
of Uniforms. 


A veteran of the Civil War, Brevet 
Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Kauffman, U. S. 
A., was the first to file application for 
a uniform under the order recently is- 


ment of War announced June 18. 


The first application for a uniform re- 


ceived in the War Department, under | 


the recent order which authorizes the 
sale of uniforms to honorably discharged 
| veterans of former wars, came from 
| Brevet Lieut. Col. J. H. Kauffman, 
Medical Department, United States 
Army. 

Colonel Kauffman wrote: 


“Please send me a summer campaign 
| white wool hat with brim at least three 
inches wide.” . 

Inasmuch as the white campaign hat 
is no longer an article of issue, he will 
be informed that articles of uniform of 
World War type only can be,sold. 

Colonel Kauffman is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania of 1862. He 
served with the 52nd, the 128th and the 


| 151st Volunteer Pennsylvania Regiments | 
during the Civil War as Assistant Mili- | 


tary Surgeon. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Competitive examinations will be held, 
beginning Monday, June 20, 1927, at ali 


large Army Posis, Corps Area and De- | 
United | 


partment Headquarters in the 
States, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, 


| Canal Zone and the American Forces in 


China, to fill existing vacancies in the 
grade of second lieutenant, 
Army, in the following branches of the 


service: Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artil- | 


lery, Coast Artillery, Engineers, Signal 
Corps and Air Corps. 
80 Vavancies in Air Corps. 


and physical. Existing vacancies num- 
ber aproximately 80 in the Air Corps 
and 40 in the other branches. Those in 
the Air Corps must be filled by qualified 
pilots. 

Although the number of candidates 
who contemplate taking the examination 
is not definitely known, it is estimated 
that there will be several hundred. Suc- 
cessful candidates will be tendered ap- 
pointments as second lieutenants in the 


Regular Army about September 1, 1927. 


Regular | 


Marriages Increase 


| Percentage of Divorces to Pop- 
ulation Is Less in 1926 
Than During 1925. 


In Number in Idaho | 


| England. 


were lowered and the Norwegian ship’s } oe 
At the | 
| time the crew was taken from the sink- | 
ing ship, there was 17 feet of water in | 
| English Channel, 
| freighter “Sacandaga” sighted the Span- | 
ish balloon ‘““Hesperio” heading down the | 
As | 
the balloon was nearing the “Sacandaga” | 


guese schooner, **Manuei Garagol,” which 


Without provisions. ‘The schooner was 
150 days out of port and tor the four 
days preceding the rescue which was ef- 


fected without great difiiculty, the ship's | 


crew had had no food. 


biscuit a day apiece. ‘he only water 
they had to drink was rain water tney 
oL 
16 men, With the master o: tne ship who 
was in a teeble condition because 07 lack 


| of food and three broken ribs, were taken 


aboard the “Kinowis”’ 
without delay. 


and taken to port 


Assistance Given “Thames.” 

In December, ivzd, the 8. 8S. “Spring- 
field,” while en route from Hamburg vo 
Savannah, sighted distress rockets irom 
the British brigantine “Thames,” 
ing 400 or 500 


sail- 
miles off the coast of 
The sailing vessel was leak- 
ing badly And was about to sink in a 
rough sea. A life boat was launched 
trom the “Springtieid,’ and the entire 
crew of seven men, including the mas- 
ter, were Successfully rescued and taken 
aboard the “Springtield.” ‘The log of 
the “Springfield” showed that during 
the rescue .a rough southwesterly sea 
was running with heavy westerly rain 
and hail squails, the ship laboring and 
pounding heavily. 

Other rescues which were effected dur- 
ing this ‘period include the following: 
That of the crew of the Scandinavian 
motor ship “Pinto” in February, 1925, 
by the S. S. “Casper,” the crew of the 
French schooner. “Muguet” by the S. S. 
“West Harcuvar” in January, 1926, and 
that of the Cuban schooner “Jaubille” 
in November, 1924. In each of these 
cases, the entire crew was taken aboard 
rescuing vessel and the sinking 
ships abandoned. 

Rescue of Balloon. 

In January, 1925, while crossing the 

the Shipping soard 


channel toward the Atlantic Ocean. 


its pilot was heard calling for help. 
mediately the ship altered her course 
and proceeded toward the balloon which 
Was making about seven knots 


lm- 


before 


the wind with a drag in the water. The | 


balloon was overtaken and the “Sa- 


. ‘I " | candaga” maneuvered-a new position to | 
nad 47 persons aboard and all of these | which the balloon may drift 
| loon struck the vessel just aft the smoke 


| stack, with the crew standing by to take 


The bal- 


the pilots aboard. However, at the time 
the pilots were releasing the gas in the 
bag, owing to the fact that the bag was 


so close to the smokestack, the heat of | 


the smokestack ignited the gas and 
burned the bag and sét fire to the boat- 
deck of the “Sacandaga.” In this, three 
members of the ship’s crew were burned 
slightly. The basket of the balloon was 
submerged under the water, holding one 


| pilot with his foot caught in the net of the 





| make a living otherwise. No, they do it | 
for the sake of the vision they see—the | 





The Department of Commerce has just | 


riage and divorces in Idaho in 1926, 
showing an increase in the numbers of 
marriages and divorces compared with 
1925. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

According to the returns received, 
there were 4,404 marriages performed 
_ in Idaho during the. year 1926, as com- 
| pared with 4,194 in 1925, representing 
an increase of 210, or 5 per cent. 

During the year 1926 there were 921 
divorces granted in the State, as com- 


| made public a preliminary report on mar- | 
The examination will be both mental 


| 


bailoon, but he was soon rescued by mem- 
bers of the ship’s crew. The two pilots 
of the balloon were lieutenants in the 
Spanish Royal Navy. 


Dangers Encountered 
In Federal Suryeying 


Work on Pacifie Coast Carried 
On Mostly in Wild Ter- 


ritory. 


[Continued from Page 1.]— 
unfasten his belt and then 


fasten it 


| again, because the belt will not, of course, | 


sued authorizing sale of uniforms to hon- 
orably discharged veterans, the Depart- 


slip past the spikes. The observing plat- 
ferms are very high, one being 213 feet 


| above the ground, anviher 190 feet, and a 
The full text of the statement follows: | 


‘hird 187 feet. 
“In building the station Moclips, 213 
feet high, a tree about 260 feet high was 


| cut off at the 213 foot level. To do this, 
| one 


man, E. 
spikes driven 


H. Pagenhart, 
in at a height of over 
200 feet, and with a safety belt en- 
circling the tree, chopped off the top 
of the tree with a short handled axe. It’s 
a gamble, doing this sort of thing. If 
the tree top takes a notion to topple 


stood on 


toward the axe wielder, well, after all, | 


it’s only 200 feet to the ground. 


Men Work For Ideal. 
“And why do these men risk their 
lives? For money, for a living? None 
of them become rich, and they could 


eternal vision of the pioneer. They see a 
vision of oncoming civilization and be- 
cause of that they are out to conquer 
nature and make her behave. These men 


might laugh at you if you intimated that | 


they were devoted to an ideal, but they 
are, just the same, whether they know 
it or not. 


“Danger is less today, on sea, than in 


the day of sailing vessels, but an aver- 
age of one man per year is lost from 
ships of the survey. On land, the danger | 
is probably greater today, because work 
is confined to wilder, more inaccessible 
parts of the country.” 


pared with 919 in 1925, representing an | 
Increase of two, or two-tenths of 1 per | 
cent. There were 21 marriages annulled 
In 1926, 

The estimated population of the State 
of Idaho on July 1, 1926, was 522,000, 
and on July 1, 1925, 508,000. 


On the | 


| basis of these estimates, the number of | 
| 


| 


marriages per 1,000 of the population 
was 8.4 in 1926, as against 8.3 in 1925; 
and the number of divorces per 1,000 of 
the population was 1.76 in 1926, as 
against 1.81 in 1925, 

_The number of marriages was eit 


— 


| 
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For lo days prior | 
to that, their rations consisted of a sea | 


| about te devour the moon. 
| kind of gong was suspended before idols 


TODAY’S 
PAGE, 
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Handbook Describes . 

Musical_Instruments, 
Ancient and Modern 


Publication of Smithsonian 
Institution ~‘vides Types 


Into Four Classes. 


Bell Extensively Used 


was bound from Montevideo to Phiiadel- | 


hia, but water-logged and helpless and | . 
ene seeing cchovnae a. | Twang of Archer’s Bow As 


cribed as Origin of Idea of 
Lyre and Violin. 


Instruments which man has used to 
make music, from the stone gong 
pounded by the primitive savage to the 
delicate violin of Stradivarius, are de- 

| scribed in a handbook of the Collection 

| of Musical Instruments in the National 
Museum, the Smithsonian Institution an- 
nounced June 18. 

The full text of a statement concerning 
| the handbook written by Miss Florence 
| Densmore follows: 

Varied and highly developed as are our 
musical instruments of the present day, 
they can all be reduced to four simple 
classifications, dependent upon the man- 
ner in which sound is produced. 

These include solid, sonorous instru- 
ments such as gongs, bells and rattles; 
wind instruments, such as flutes, bag- 
pipes and horns; vibrating membranes, 
including drums, tambourines and throat 
horns; and stringed instruments, such as 
the guitar and piano. Most primitive 
races have made use of all of these 
methods of sound emission. 


Bells Widely Distributed. 

The extent to which man has leaned 
upon instruments to express his emo- 
tions in all phases of existence is illus- 
trated by the bell. Of this instrument, 
Miss Densmore says: 


- 


“More intimately than any other in- 
strument, the bell is associated with the 
joys and sorrows of mankind. It has 
rung for weddings’ and funerals, given 
alarm of danger, and, in scenes of peace, 
been heard as the cattle bell. 

“The jester’s cap was trimmed with 

| bells, and in the ancient synagogue the 

high priests’s robe was edged with golden 
| bells. In Egypt the feast of Osiris was 
announced by the ringing of bells and 
throughout the Christian world the bell 
is rung as a call to worship. 

“The Roman Catholic church uses it 
in the solemn services of the mass. Bells 
| are used in the modern orchestra, and for 
| this purpose they are tubular in shape, 
several being, hung on a frame. 

“Bells were used in ancient Greece, . 
Rome, and Persia, while China and 
Japan have bells of great antiquity. In 

ancient times the Chinese used a bell for 
| the same purpose that we use a tuning 

fork; a bell also served as a measure of 
weight in business transactions, a spe- 
| cial bell being kept in the temple as a 
standard. 

“Bronze bells have been found in Ase 
syria, and a small bell was found in @ 
mummy case in Egypt.” 


Bells Made of Shells. 


Only less varied than the uses to 
which he has put them, have been the 
materials which man has used to make 
his instruments. 

For example, from Africa came little 
bells made of nut shells and carved 
wood; in Siam bamboo bells were hung 

; around the necks of elephants when they 
| were turned into the jungle to graze at 
night; the Hopi Indians made bells of 
the horns of mountain sheep and the 

Zuni made bells of pottery. Of the met- 

als, silver, gold, brass, copper, iron and 

bronze have been most commonly used 
for the manufacture of bells. 

According to Miss Densmore, prob- 
| ably no instrument has any wider distri- 
| bution than the musical bow, which is 

the simplest stringed instrument. Tra- 

dition says that the twang of the arch.’ 
| er’s bow suggested its use as a musical 
| instrument. 

The rattle appears to be the only mu- 
sical instrument of uncivilized people 
which has no counterpart in the musie 
of civilization. It remains the “instru 
| ment of primitive men. More than any 
; other, it is associated with the working 

of magic, and among the American In- 

dians it is often used in the treatment 
of the sick. 

The author quotes Dr. Swanton, of the 
Smithsonian Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, to the effect that : 

“The rattle was generally regarded as 
a sacred article, not to be brought forth 

| on ordinary occasions, but confined to 
rituals, religious feasts, shamanastie 
| performances, etc. This character is em- 
phasized in the sign language of the 
plains, where the sign for rattle is the 
basis of all signs indicating that which 
is sacred,” 

Use of Metal Gongs. ‘ 

The uses of metal gongs are yarie 
and interesting. Miss Densmore says 
of this instrument: 

“A Chinese gong was carried by 
servants before a Mandarin in his sedan 
to give notice of his approach, a certain 
number of strokes at intervals indicating 
his rank; a gong was also carried in 
processions and beaten to drive away 
evil spirits. Y 

“During eclipses it was beaten to 
frighten the heavenly dog as he was 
In Japan, ‘a 


| and struck by worshippers to arouse the 
| attention of the god.’” 


The collection which this handbook dee . 


; scribes began to be gathered before the 


establishment of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1846. It includes several thou-e 
sand specimens coming from every set. 
tion of the world. 

Rare and valuable instruments have 
been received as gifts from the King of 
Siam, Rajah Tagore of India, and other 
foreign countries. 

The handbook is published as No. 136, 
nished by the State Department of Publie 
Welfare and the number of divorces 
the Clerk of the District Court of 
county. The figures for 1926 are pre-e 
liminary and subiect to correction, seme 

ws ‘ 


‘ 
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Value of Reclamation Declared 
To Be Illustrated by Crop Census 


_; Superintendent of Sun River Project in Mon- 


tana Reports on the Advantages of 
Government Policy. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


or decrease in price of the unsold por- 

tion of the crop it may then be neces- 

sary to revise the annual crop report. 
Projects im Montana, 

This condition prevailed on several of 
the Montana projects in 1920, and before 
all crops were sold on Sun River project 
there was an average decrease of $10 per 
acre in the average acre income for that 
year. It is always desirable to confer 
with the commissioners of the irrigation 
district for the purpose of getting their 
ideas as to unit prices and wherever pos- 
sible an agreement should be reached, 
but the final determination must rest 
with the officials of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau. 

The value of pasture on projects is a 
question on which there is not only a 
considerable difference of opinion but a 
wide range in the walue of pastures de- 
pending upon whether they are native 
grass or a well prepared mixed grass 
pasture. At the time the crop census is 
taken the area and value of each pasture 
should be secured from the owner and 
from these figures the average value fig- 
ured for the entire project, and in this 
connection it may be well to mention that 
a mixed grass irrigated pasture is fre- 
quently one of the most valuable por- 
tions of the farm. 


Preliminary Census 
Found Advantageous 


It has been found to be of considerable 
walue on some projects to take a prelim- 
imary crop census sometime in June for 
the purpose of determining about how 
much land is in cultivation and being irri- 
gated. At that season of the year there 
is usually not a very strong demand for 
water on northern division projects and 
there is ample time to get the informa- 
tion without additional expense. It has 
been found that information relative to 
cropped areas is more readily furnished 
at that season of the year than in the 
fall after crops are harvested, and it is 
quite interesting to make a comparison 
between the areas covered by the June 
report and the final crop census. It quite 
frequently happens there has been a re- 
duction in the area reported to be in 
crop. 

Another matter of considerable im- 
portance in this connection is a rather 
intimate knowledge of what each farmer 
has been doing during the irrigation 
season so that if there is an apparent 
erroneous report as to the yield on any 
particular field it can be detected. It is 
admitted that amy water user may be 
able to make slight reductions in report- 
ing crop yields, but to get by with any 
radical change is a matter that is very 
apt to be discovered, and furthermore, 
the man who is willing to submit re- 
turns with a small percentage of error 
stands a pretty good show of eventually 
being found out and the resulting slight 
financial gain to him is far out of pro- 
portion to the unenviable reputation he 
thus brings upon himself. 


CheckUp Made 


On Farmers’ Reports 
Although it is well to have confidence 


in. the integrity of the farmers on the | 


project, there can certainly be no harm 
in using ordinary methods in checking 
up crop reports which can be done with 
the operators of threshing machines, 
elevator men, mill operators, and others. 
Where there seems to be some cause for 
believing the returns are not correct, 


such cases should be given further de- | 


tailed consideration. On all of the 
projects alfalfa is one of the most im- 
portant crops, and it will have to be ad- 


+ relieved from 





mitted that the methods used to deter- | 
mine the quantity of hay produced are | 


usually rather crude. Often it is only 
an estimate of so many tons per acre. 
It would be quite a task to measure every 
stack of hay on a project, but it might 
be advisable to measure the alfalfa on 
a few farms for the purpose of deter- 
mining the probable percentage of error 
and applying this to the reported re- 
turns of the entire crop. One case on 
Sun River project showed 20 acres of 


alfalfa yielding two tons per acre. The | 


hay was measured in the stack and com- 
puted to be 46.6 tons, or an error of 
16.5 per cent. 

If this percentage were applied to the 
entire crop it makes an increase in the 
average value per acre for the season 
of 1926 of 46 cents, or an increase 
in the anual construction charge of 2 
cents. This sounds like a very small 
amount but it means an increase of $800 
in the annual installment on a project 
of 40,000 acres. 

The crop census cards have been of 


Examinations to Fill 
Positions Announced 


Vacancies Exist in Various Fed- 
eral Positions as Office Ma- 
chine Operators. 


The Civil Service Commission on June 
26 announced open competitive examina- 
tions to fill vacancies in various positions 
as office machine operators. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces open competitive ex- 
aminations to fil% the following va- 
eancies: 

Dictating machine transcriber, Depart- 
mental Service, at $1,320a year. Appli- 
cants should state in their applications 
whether they are Dictaphone or Edi- 
* phone operators. 

Automatic 3-A  Addressograph opera- 
tor at $1,320 a year, F-1 Addressograph 
operator at $1,140 a year, and grapho- 
type operator at $1,140 a year. Depart- 
mental Service. 

Full information and application 
* blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

@reat value to the Reclamation Bureau 


4 


| Allen Lenk, 69 Columbus St., Newton 





| Bldg., Detroit, 


| Smith, 65 Middlesex Roads, Buffalo, 
Philip Thweatt, 147° W._ La- | 
Ken- 


| Capt. Carroll 
| fayette Ave., 
| neth Irving Tred well, 149 Clove Road, New 
| Rochelle, N. Y.; 


| C.; First Lieut. 


| Leonard Jole 


| Campbell > 
| rial Drive, Cambridge, Mass.; Second Lieut. 


; Ridgeway Ave., 


. 


in determining whether there is rea- 
sonable ground for granting relief in 
some particular case, and the figeures 
showing the total value of crops pro- 
duced each year have proved the best 
evidence that can be used. 
Data Said to Influence 
Granting of Appropriations 

As has been the case in the past, the 
chief future value of the crop reports on 
reclamation projects is the definite show- 
ing of what has actually been accom- 


plished in the way of the production of 


new wealth, When the returns of all 
of the projects have been compiled the 
results are really startling and there can 


be no question that these crop reports | 


have had more influence in securing 
congressional appropriations for comtinu- 
ing construction work than any other 
argument that could be presented. Fur- 
thermore they are accurate and reliable, 
more so perhaps, than any other crop re- 
ports prepared under the supervision of 
the Government, and yet when we con- 
sider all the figures it is quite natural to 
ask why the average showing is not any 


better. It does not require much energy | 


or ambition to 
class. 


reach only the average 
We must look to the farms that 


stand at the top of the list, find out what | 


crops they have produced and the meth- 
ods that have been followed, and then 
make an effort to have equally good crops 


produced on every farm. And here again | 


the crop census gives us some very valua- 


ble data on which to base a program for | 
bringing about a marked increase im the | 


prosperity of our reclamation project 
farms. 


Army Orders 


Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Rowland R. Street, relieved 
from assignment with Sixth Infantry, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., detailed to Fort Mce- 
Dowell, Calif. 

Maj. Pascual Lopez, relieved with 25th 
Infantry, Nogales, Ariz, detailed to Sec- 
ond Division, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Dallas R. Alfonte, 
changed from Fort Wayne, Mich., detailed 
to Fort Sheridan, I1l. 

Capt. William J. Niederpruen, relieved 
from assignment with Second Divisiom, Fort 
Wayne Mich., detailed as instructor, Michi- 
gan National Guard, Chicago, Ill. 

Other Branches. 

Maj. Stewart QO. Elting, Coast Artillery 
Corps, ordered to report to Walter 
General Hospital for treatment. 

Maj. Charels L. Hall, Corps of Engineers, 
duty in office of Chief of 
Engineers, detailed to duty with Organized 
Reserves, Sixth Corps Area, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

Capt. Jean Underwood, Veterinary 
relieved from assignment at Fort 
Va., ordered to Fort Clark, Tex. 

Each of the following officers of Ord- 
nace Department Reserve is ordered to active 
duty reporting to Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., for training: Col. Otto Johnson, 3840 
Fulton St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Col. 
Frederick- Henry Wagner, The 
Baltimore, Md.; Col. William Guy 
1431.N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Maj. Leroy Edmund Briggs, 160 Prince- 
ton Ave., Providence, R. 1; Maj. William 


Corps, 
Myer, 


Wall, 


Livingston Browning, 3300 Newark St. N. | 


W., Washington, D. C.; Maj. Edward Bush- 
nell Danenhower, Pittsburgh Athletic Ass’p., 
Pittsburgh. Pa.; Maj. Don Hil Foster, 2400 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Maj. 
Marcus Glendon Gallimore, 55 Gilliss Rd., 
Cradock, Va.; Maj. John Crannell Minor, 
Oenoke Ave., New Canaan, Conn.; Maj. Wal- 
ter Wilmer 


Grand View-on-H udson, Nyack, N. ¥.; Maj. 


Harry Hoisington, 1036 Oneida Ave., Daven- | 


port, Iowa; Maj. Charles Fried Queisser, 
3232 Warrington Rd., Cleveland, Ohio; 
George Adalbert Voss, 264 74th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Capt. 
Washington Ave., Riverdale, Md.; 
George John Evyrick, jr, 800 Marquette 


coln Goodale, 1156 Murrayhill Ave., 
burgh, Pa.; Capt. Robert Fletcher 
540 Jackson Ave., Glencoe, Ill.; Capt. 


Hunt, 
David 
High- 
Reany, 

Shedd, 


lands, Mass.; 
Heflin, Va.; 


Capt. Bolivar Thomas 
Capt. Claude Kedzie 


Rural Engr. Dept.. Kansas State Agri. Col- | 


lege, Manhattan, Kans.; Capt. William FEd- 


win Sidney, Corner Poplar and Walnut Sts., | 


Castle Shannon, Pa.; Capt. Weldon Deverell 
. Y.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Capt. 
Capt. William 
Williams, 40 


Lieut. 
Ave., 
Alfred 


ton St. New Haven, Conn; First 

Waldo LeRoy Emerson, 13415 Fourth 
FE. Cleveland, Ohio; First Lieut. 
George Glode 
Mass.; First Lieut. Roy Snow Haggard, 102 
Pleasant St.,. Stoughton, Mass.; First Lieut. 
Justin Joseph Hanaw, Engr. Dept., Ala: 
bama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala.;_ First 
Lieut. William Maxwell Jahn, 860 Boston 
Road, Springfield, Mass.; First Lieut. 
Richard Kent, Orleans, Mass.; First Lieut. 


Robert Joseph King, Eleanor Place, R. F. D. | 
| No. 2, New Britain, Conn.; First Lieut. Rey- 
| nolds Kirkwood, 


79 Norman Ave., Pitts- 
field, Mass.: First Lieut. Joseph Amthony 
Llompart. 119 Rittenhouse St. Washington, 
D. C.: First 
Millis, Mass.; 
2116 Minnesota Ave. S. E, Washington, D. 


Weash- 
Clayton 


Gen. Acct. Office, Judiciary Square, 
ington, D. ©.; First Lieut. Vergil 


Pritchett, 12 Higchland Ave... Maplewood, N, | 


J.; First Lieut. Charles Francis Schell, 48 


Ash St., Braintree, Mass.; First Lieut. Row- | 
Sellew, Ridge Road, Mid- | 
First Lieut. Theodore Rus- | 


land Winchester 
dletown, Conn.; 

sell Snyder, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 
First Ave. and _ Stafford Rd., Lordship 
Manor, Stratford, Conn; Second Lieut, 
Ager, jr, 129 N. Indiana 
Ave, Watertown. N. Y.; Second Lieut. Rob- 
ert Ashworth, 
I.; Second Lieut. Arthur Bernard Colwell, 
72 Grove St., Pittsfield, Mass.; Second Lieut. 
Edson Ernest de Castro, High and Whitney 
Sts., Closter, Ny. J.; Second Lieut. WVolney 
James Eaton. 1920 Calyert St., 
ington, D. C.3 Second Lieut. 

iel Ely, 55 East Pierremont Avenue, 
Rutherford, N. J; Second Lieut. 
Charles James Gibbs, 271 Ardmore Ave. 
Lansdowne. Pa.; Second Lieut. Paul Kruger 
Klaesius, 309 Birchwood Ave., Hamiilton, 
Baltimore, Md.; Second Lieut. Flamin Lac. 
chia, 2712 Claflim Ave, New York, N. Y,.; 
Second Lieut. 


Dept. of Labor and Industry, 


Nathan- 


E, 28rd St.. Brooklyn, N. Y.; Second Lieut. 
Rogers McCullough, 410 Memo- 


Ralph S. Nagle, 2844 27th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Second Lieut. Edmund Geiger 
Shower, 318 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y.; 
Second Lieut. Robert English Smith, 2745 
Ensley, Ala; Second Lieut, 
Alton Walter Teale, 8 Hawthorne Ave., Clif- 
ton, N. J.; Second Lieut. Clinton Montgom- 
ery Vernon, 38 Prospect St.. Middletown, 
N. Y.; Second Lieut. Louis Michael Wol- 
ford, 1239 Summer Ave. Vandergrift, Pa. 


assignment | 


Reed | 


Tuscany, | 


Golden, 734 Park Ave., Ell- | 
wood City, Pa.; Maj. Charles Otto Gunther, | 


Maj. | 


Bert Fayne Baker, 432 | 
Capt. | 





Mich.; Capt. Stephen Lin- | 
Pitts- | 


Bradford | 
Jefferson Ave, Haddonfield, | 
N. J.; Capt. Clyde Raymond Yates, 298 Nor- | 


126 Ardmore St.. Sprinerfield, | 


Lieut. Carl Danforth Mé£iller, | 
First Lieut. Joseph Proske, | 


Arthur Hugo Nordstron, | 





First Lieut. Se@h Wiard, | 


Highland Ave., Tiverton, R. | 


Jash- | 


Leonard Albert Lefcort, 938 | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as ome piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to List its 
multifarious activities, or to 
gtoup them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Gowernment is doing. 
——WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire 
money 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
for the outlay, that the 
is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied: with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Federal Organization Operates Panama Canal 
And Executes Governmental Functions in Zone 


Topic 12—Shipping 


Fourth Artice—The Panama Canal. 


In this series of articles presenting 4 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each: of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; and elev- 
enth, Science. The present group deats with 
Federal activities im connection with Shipping. 


By A. L. Flint, 


General Purchasing Officer and Chief of the Washington 
Office. , 


HE Panama Canal is 50 miles long from deep 

water in one ocean to deep water in the other. 

It is 42 miles in length between the shore lines 

at the Atlantic and the Pacific ends. Its normal 

surface elevation in Gatun Lake is 85 feet, ascended 

and descended by six sets of twin locks, three for the 

ascent and three for the descent, each lock being 110 

feet wide and having a usable length of 1,000 feet. 

The width of the Canal channel is 500 feet in the sea- 

level sections, from 500 to 1,000 feet in Gatun Lake, 
and not less than 300 feet in the great Gaillard Cut. 


The Canalis capable of handling the largest ships in 
existence. It is 42 feet deep in the Atlantic sea-level 
section, from 45 to 85 feet deep in the lake section, in- 
cluding the Cut, and 45 feet deep at mean tide in the 
Pacific sea-level section. The normal variation between 
high and low tide on the Atlantic side is about one 
foot; on the Pacific side it is about 12%42 feet, with 
occasional ranges of 21 feet. 

~ * * 


The average length of passage through the Canal 
and its locks is eight hours. The fastest time for 
transit through the Canal and its locks was four hours 
and 10 minutes, made by the United States Destroyer 
“Lawrence” southbound on December 2, 1917. 


For large commercial vessels probably the best time 
was five hours and forty-nine minutes, made by the 
steamship “Finland,” of the Panama-Pacific Line, south- 
bound, July 2, 1925. The transits at present average 
about 16 ships per day, and the tolls average about 
$2,000,000 a month. 


* * * 


BY VIRTUE of the authority contained in the Panama 

Canal Act, approved August 24, 1912, the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued an Executive Order 
on January 27, 1914, establishing a permanent organi- 
zation for the Panama Canal, effective April 1, 1914, 
on which date the Isthmian Canal Commission ceased 
to exist and was superseded on that date under the 
terms of the Executive Order by the following organi- 
zation for the completion, maintenance, operation, gov- 
ernment, and sanitation of the Panama Canal and its 
adjuncts and the government of the Canal Zone, all to 
be under the direction of the Governor of The Panama 


Canal, subject to the supervision of the Secretary of 
War. 


Department of Operation and Maintenance, Purchas- 
ing Department, Supply Department, Accounting De- 
partment, Health Department, Executive Secretary. 

- * * 


The Department of Operation and Maintenance, in 
addition to completing mecessary construction work on 
the Canal, 1s charged by the Executive Order with its 
operation and maintenance, including all matters re- 
lating to traffic of the Canal and its adjuncts, and the 
operation and maintenance of beacons, lights, and light- 
houses; the supervision of ports and waterways, includ- 
ing pilotage; the admeasuring and inspecting of vessels, 
including hulls and boilers; the operation and mainte- 
nance of the Panama Railroad upon the Isthmus, in- 
cluding telephone and telegraph systems; the operation 
of locks, coaling plants, shops, dry docks, and wharves; 
office engineering, including meteorology and hydrogra- 
phy; the construction of buildings and sanitary and 
municipal engineering, including the construction and 
maintenance of drainage ditches, streets, roads and 
bridges. Under the department the Governor has 
organized 12 major units, principal among which are 
the Marine, Mechanical, and Dredging Divisions, and 
the Panama Railroad. 


Among the many duties which its name implies, the 
Marine Division is principally charged with the gen- 
eral supervision and enforcement of the rules and regu- 
lations relating to the navigation of the Canal and its 
terminal ports, including the despatching and transit of 
vessels and the establishment and maintenance of 
lights, beacons, buoys, and other aids to navigation in 
the Canal and adjacent waters. 


a * * 
TP HE Mechanical Division has jurisdiction principally 
over the extensive repair shops and dry docks, at 


which are repaired all floating and other equipment for 


the various departments and divisions of the Canal, in- 
cluding all rolling stock and other equipment, as well 
as the fabrication of such machinery, equipment and 
spare parts as may be “nore expediently and econom- 
icaMy made on the Isthmus than purchased elsewhere, 
and, in general, such repairs (except electrical) and 
other mechanical work as may be required by other 
departments on the Canal Zone, or by foreign govern- 
ments, commercial vessels and individuals and com- 
panies. 


The Dredging Division, as its name implies, performs 
all dredging necessary in connection with Canal chan- 
nel and terminal harbor maintenance and improve- 
ments. 


* * * 


The Panama Railroad on the Isthmus, in addition to 
handling local commercial business, is operated as an 
adjunct to the Panama Canal and maintains many of 
the various “business operations” in the Canal Zone, 
including terminal docks, coaling plants, and commis- 
saries. The Panama Railroad Company is a corpora- 
tion of the State of New York, the stock of which is 


entirely owned by the United States Government and 
is in the name of the Secretary of War, except the 
qualifying shares for its directors, and it operates a 
steamship line. between New York and the Isthmus. 
The Secretary of War is one of the directors, as well 
as the Governor of The Panama Canal, the latter also 
being president of the company. 


The Purchasing Department is charged with the pur- 
chase of all supplies, machinery, and necessary plant 
required in the operation and maintenance of the Canal 
and its activities. Its headquarters are in Washington. 

* * * 


THE Supply Department, under the direction of the 

Chief Quartermaster, prepares requisitions and 
specifications for the purchases made through the Pur- 
chasing Department, maintains and issues stock, oper- 
ates warehouses, commissaries, hotels, and messes, op- 
erates, maintains, and assigns buildings and quar- 
ters, and recruits and distributes labor. 


The Accounting Department, under the supervision 
of the Auditor, directs and controls the accounting, 
auditing, claim settlements, collecting and disbursing 
work for The Panama Canal and Panama Railroad on 
the Isthmus. 


* od * 


The Health Department, under the supervision of the 
Chief Health Officer, has jurisdiction over all matters 
relating to sanitation, quarantine, and disease control, 
not only im the Canal Zone but in the cities and harbors 
of Colon and Panama in the Republic of Panama, and 
operates the Canal Zone hospitals. 


The Executive Secretary, under the direction of the 
Governor, has general supervision over post offices, cus- 
toms, taxes, police and prisons, fire protection, schools, 
clubs, general files and records, administration of es- 
tates of deceased and insane employes, and conducts 
correspondence in behalf of the Canal Zone with the 
Government of the Republic of Panama. 

* * * 


ys ADDITION to the foregoing organization, the Pan- 
~ ama Canal Act provides that there shall be a dis- 
trict court im the Canal Zone with two divisions and 
one district judge; also that there shall be a district 
attorney and a marshal, with the usual duties pertain- 
ing to such positions. 

In the above outline the principal duties and functions 
of the various departments and divisions have been 
stated, but some of them have various other activities 
under their jurisdiction which would involve too much 
detail to set forth in the space available for this article. 

~ - * 


As will be appreciated from the foregoing, the ad- 
ministration of The Panama Canal involves three main 
elements, (a) the operation and maintenance of the 
Canal proper, which includes activities connected with 
ships transiting the Canal and maintaining the water- 
way; (b) operation of auxiliary business enterprises 
necessary for shipping and the Canal force, such as 
coal and oil stations, storehouses for foodstuffs and 
supplies, marine and railway repair shops, dry docks, 
quarters for employes, terminal facilities for trans- 
shipment of cargo and passengers, operation of the 
Panama Railroad on the Isthmus, and other enterprises 
which are commonly conducted by private organiza- 
tions, and (c) administration of government for the 
Canal Zone, populated by 8,000 American civilians, 
2,000 Americans in military and naval forces, and 
20,000 natives and West Indians, in which administra- 
tion are embraced education, sanitation and hospital 
service, post offices, police and fire protection, customs 
and quarantine services, etc. 


While the primary function of the Canal is the dis- 
patch of vessels through the waterway with safety and 
a minimum of delay, commerce requires and has a right 
to expect at the Canal certain conveniences, such as 
those above specified. Employes must be housed and 
fed, and assured of transportation for themselves and 
families to and from the United States at reasonable 
prices. The business enterprises auxiliary tothe Canal 
were established to meet all the above mentioned re- 
quirements. Some of the business units—for instance 
the coaling plants, the commissaries, and the steam- 
ship line between New York and the Isthmus—are op- 
erated by the Panama Railroad Company and with rail- 
road funds, but except for purposes of accounting the 
distinction is unimportant. 

* - . 


HE operation of these business units, in furnishing 
fuel and other supplies to shipping at reasonable 
rates and in providing facilities for making essential 
operating repairs, has served to make the Panama route 
attractive to shipping; and providing food, clothing, and 
steamer transportation to employes at a minimum of 
cost has resulted in securing and retaining a contented 
and efficient working force. 


The usual functions of government, such as construc- 
tion and maintenance of streets, water Supply, sewers, 
quarantine, immigration service, public health, posts, 
customs, schools, police and fire protection, aids to navi- 
gation, steamboat inspection, hydrographic and me- 
teorological work, etc., which in the United States are 
directed by various officers of the National, State and 
municipal governments, are executed under the author- 
ity and responsibility of the Governor of The Panama 
Canal through the various departments and divisions 
hereinbefore outlined. This concentration of govern- 
mental activities under one responsible head has sim- 
plified the problem of economical and efficient admin- 
istration. 

* ~ * 


The main offices of The Panama Canal are at Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. There is an office of The Panama 
Canal at Washington, D. C., for the purchase of equip- 
ment, material and supplies, recruiting and transpor- 
tation of employes and their families, the: dissemination 
of information to shipping and the general public, ac- 
counting work for United States operations, and gen- 
eral exe¢utive and administrative duties as representa- 
tive of the Governor in the United States. 


In the next article of this series, to be 
printed tomorrow, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, 
Chairman of the Board of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, will tell of the work of 
that organization. 
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AvurtHorizeD STATEMENTS ONty ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusiisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE 


Brine 
UniTep States DAILY. 


Government to Extend Air Mails 
After Lines Are in Private Hands 


Federal Supervision to Continue After Oper- 
ation Is Taken Over by Companies” - 
on July 1. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Chicago, Ill, by Moline, Ill., St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, Kans., 
Ponca City, Okla., and Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to Fort Worth and Dallas, Texas, 
and return. 

Cc. A. M—4. Western Air Express, 
Inc., 117 West Ninth St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah, by Las 
Vegas, Nev., to Los Angeles, Calif., and 
return, 

Cc. A. M—5. Walter T. Varney, P. O. 
Box 722, Boise, Idaho. Elko, Nev. by 
Boise, Idaho, to Pasco, Wash., and 
return. 

Cc. A. M—6. Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. Detroit, Mich., to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and return. 

Cc. A. M—7. Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Mich. Detroit, Mich., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and return. 

C. A. M—8. Pacific Air Transport, 
Inc., 39 Balboa Bldg., 593 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash., by 
Portland and Medford, Ore., San Fran- 
cisco and Bakersfield, Calif., to Los 
Angeles, Calif., and return. 

Cc. A. M—9. Northwest Airways, 
Inc., care St. Paul Association, St. Paul, 
Minn. Chicago, Ill., by Milwauke_ and 
La Crosse, Wis., to St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and return. 

Cc. A. M—1l. Clifford Ball, 503 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cleveland, 0., by Youngstown, O., and 
McKeesport, Pa., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
return. 

Cc. A. M—12. The Colorado Air- 
ways, Inc., P. O. Box 82, Capitol Hill 
Station, Denver, Colo. Cheyenne, Wyo., 
by Denver and Colorado Springs, Colo., 
to Pueblo, Colo., and return. 

Cc. A.:M—14. Stout Air Service, 
Inc., 2-267 General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Detroit to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and return. 

C. A. M.—17. 
port, Inc., Room 620, 506 S. 


National Air Trans- 
Wabash 


| Avenue, New York, N. Y., by Cleveland, 


O., to Chicago, Ill., and return. 

Cc. A. M.—18. Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany and Edward Hubbard, Georgetown, 
Station, Seattle, Wash. Chicago, IIl., by 
Omaha, Neb., Cheyenne, Wyo., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Elko and. Reno, Nev., 
to San Francisco, Calif., and return. 

Cc. A. M—19. Pitcairn Aviation, 
Inc., Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y., via Philadelphia, Pa., 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va. 
Greensboro, N. C., and Spartanburg, 
S. C., to Atlanta, Ga., and return. 

Note: Routes 10, 18, 15 and 16 have 
been discontinued. 


Bids to Be Opened 


On Four New Lines 

The Department will open bids on 
July 16 for four new air mail services. 

The first route runs from Albany, N. 
Y., to Cleveland, Ohio, via Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. The 
second route runs from Dallas to Gal- 
veston, Tex., via Houston. The third 
route runs from Dallas to San Antonio, 
via Waco and Austin, with a proviso 
that this route may be extended to 
Laredo whenever the Mexican Govern- 
ment makes arrangement for air mail 
service from that country to the United 
States. The fourth route extends from 
Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 

The Postmaster General has announced 
that bids will also be received on July 
16 for the proposed contract air mail 
route from Cleveland, Ohio, to Louis- 
ville, Ky., via Akron, Columbus, Day- 
ton, and Cincinnati. On November 8, 
1926, the contract for operating this 
route was awarded to the Kaess Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation of Amityville, 
Long Island. After an investigation con- 
ducted by inspectors of the Department, 
however, the contract was canceled on 
May 4, last. 


The Department is not planning to 


; stop with its selections of these four 
! routes, it was said. 


The Department, it 
was declared, would like to link up Bos- 
ton with Albany, and Boston with other 
points in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Aerial lines in other sections of the zoun- 


| try have also been discussed with com- 
| mercial 


interests 
sistant Postmaster 


by the Second As- 
General, W. Irving 


| Glover, who has direct charge of the 


postal air mail service. Mr. Glover said 


| that the reason why the Department has 
not developed its service in New England. 


territory was because railway mail 


| transportation has been satisfactory. 


| Airports Needed 


To Extend Service 
Mr. Glover also said that considerable 
progress could be made in broadcasting 


| Marine Corps Orders 


Lieut. Col. L. S. Willis, upon completion 
of the F. 0. C., detached, M. B., Quantico, 
Va., to duty as C. O., M. B., Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Capt. T. B. Gale, upon the reporting of 
his relief, detached M. D., U. S. S. New 
York, to duty as C. O., N. B.. N. P. F,, 


| Indian Head, Md., authorized to delay en 


route until July 1. ’ 

Chf. Q. M. Clk. H. H. Rethman, detached 
M. B., N.S., Guam; to M.B.,N. S., Cavite, P. 
I., and assigned to special temporary duty 
beyond the seas with the Third Brigade, 
Marine Corps, China. 

The Marine Detachments, U. S. S. Nevada, 
and U. S. S. Oklahoma, transferred from 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., 
to duty on board the U. S. S. Florida and 
the U. S. S. Arkansas, respectively. 

Col. C. H, Lyman, upon competion of the 
course, detached Army War College, Wash- 
ington. D. C,, to M. C. B., N. O. B., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Col. T. E. Backstrom, upon the re- 
porting of his relief, detached M. B., Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., to M. B., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Maj. J. Q. Adams, upon the reporting of 
his relief, detached Recruiting District of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., to M. B., 
Quantico, Va. 

Maj. J. A. Rossell, upon completion of the 
F. O. C., detached M. B., Quantico, Va., 
to M. B., Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Maj. H. M. Smith, upon completion of the 
F. O. C., detached M. B., Quantico, Va., to 
M. B., Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., to re- 
port no later than July 1. 

Q. M. Clk, A. 0. Woodrew, detached M. B., 
N. A., Annapolis, Md., to M. B., Quantico, 
Virginia, 





the scope of the service if more civic at- 
tention were given to aviation. The 
question of airports is a vital factor in 
selecting air mail routes, he believes, and 
when the public is fully acquainted with 
that phase of air mail transportation, 
a great network of air mail communica- 
tion will be established. 

The Department, through Mr. Glover, 
will relinquish control of the Government 
operated air lines beginning July 1, On 
that date the Boeing Airplane Company 
will begin private operation of the west- 
ern section of the transcontinental route, 
while on August 1 the Department is 
planning to turn over to the National Air 
Transport, the eastern section of the 
same route. 

Preparatory to relinquishing its con- 
trol of its lines, the Department on June 
16 disposed at public auction of 26 air- 
planes. These planes were purchased by 
present air mail contractors and will be 
in service shortly after the tee 
ceases operation of the air mail busi- 
ness. 

The first air mail route was established 
between Washington and New York on 
May 15, 1918. The service was inaugu- 
rated with the cooperation of the War 
Department, which provided the planes 
and pilots and conducted the flying and 
maintenance operations. This coopera- 
tion was maintained until August 12, 
1918, when the entire operation was 
taken over by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the work performed by it with 
its own equipment and personnel. The 
New York-Washington route was discon- 
tinued on May 31, 1921. 

The records of the Department further 
show that a route was established be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis on August 
16, 1920; and was discontinued on June 
30, 1921. 

The Twin Cities (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul)-Chicago route was established De- 
cember 1, 1920, and discontinued on June 
30, 1921. On August 16, 1926, the route 
was readvertised, and a contract later 
was awarded. 

The first leg of the New York-San 
Francisco route was inaugurated between 
Cleveland and New York on May 15, 
1919; the second leg, New York to Cleve- 
land, on July 1, 1919; the third leg, Chi- 
cago to Omaha, on May 15, 1920, and 
the last leg, Omaha to San Francisco, 
on September 8, 1920. The through 
daily schedule on the transcontinental 
route, involving night flying between 
Chicago and Cheyenne, began July 1, 
1924, and the night schedule between 
New York and Chicago began July | 
1925, with a frequency of daily ence 
Saturday, Sunday, holidays and days be 
fore holidays, and was increased to daily 
on May 15, 1926, it was said officially. 


| Navy Orders 


Comdr. Hollis M. Cooley, orders March 
14, 1927, to Bd. of Inspn. & Survey, Pacific 
Coast Sect., San Francisco, revoked; to 
continue duty Nav. War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Comadr, Russell S. Crenshaw, det. Assst. 
Chief of Staff, Comdr. in Chief, Battle 
Flt.; to Bu. Nav. 

Comdr. Walter F. Jacobs, orders May 6, 
1927, modified; to U. S. S. Raleigh. 

Lieut. Comdr. Thales S. Boyd, det. U. S. 
S. Oklahoma; to continue treat. av. Hosp., 
Annapolis, Md. 

Lieut. Comdr. John J. Brown, det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. S. New 
York. 

Lieut. Comdr. Carl K. Martin, det. U. S. 
S. Bridge; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. George H. Bahm, det. U. S. 8. Ra- 
leigh; to First Nav. Dist., Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Thomas B. Dugan, det. U.S. S. 
Huron; to U.S. S. S-23. 

. Lieut. Francis M. Gilmer, det. U. S. S. 
Texas; to aide on staff, Train. Sqdn. 1, Fit. 
Base Force. 

Lieut. William E. Hilbert, det. Off. in 
Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y.; to 
U. S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Thomas B. Inglish, det. 
staff, Battle Fit.; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Edward A. Mitchell, det. U. S. &. 
Texas; to U. S. S. Sands. 

Ensign Frank H. Ball, det. U. S. Ss Ne- 
vada; to U. S. S. Sinclair. ‘ 

Ensign Ethelbart Watts, orders April 11, 
1927, to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; re- 
voked; to continue duty U.S. S. Lardner. 

Comdr. Edward R. Wilson (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C.; to such duty 
as. may be assigned, Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. . 

Lieut. William T. Abbey (S. C.), to duty 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. John A. Fields (S. C.), det, Mav. 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to Naval 
Sta., Guantamo Bay, Cuba. 

Lieut. David P. Polatty (S. C.), det. Fuel 
Oil Station, Yorktown, Va.; to U. S. S. Mil- 
waukee. 

Lieut. William E. Todd (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Sta., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; to Rec. Bks., 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Ch. Mach. Zenas A. Sherwin, 
from all active duty; to home. 

Rear Adm. George C. Day, det. Comdt., 
15th Nav. Dist.; to U. S. S. Trenton as 
Comdr., Light Cruiser Div., Setg. Flt. 

Capt. Ralph E. Pope, orders April 29, 
1927, modified; to command U. S. S. Meme 
phis on June 28, 1927. 

Comdr. William C. Barker, det. Bu. Nav.; 
to command U. S. S. Burns. 

Comdr, Andrew S. Hickey, det. Nav. Ate 
tache, Am. Embassy, Buenos Aieres, Argen- 
tina; to Rec. Ship, New York. 

Comdr. Homer H. Norton, det. Div. of 
Fit. Trng., Navy Dept.; to aide on staff, 
Dest. Sqdns., Setg. Fit. 

Comdr, Charles C. Ross, det. Office, Naval 
Operations, Navy Dept.; to aide on staff, 
Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Harold W. Alden, desp. orders May 
17, 1927, modified; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Francis W. Beard, det. U. S. 8S. 
Sands; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. William W. Cone, det. U. S. S, 
Lardner; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut, Albert G. Cook, Jr., det. U. S. 8, 
Reid; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Randal E. Dees, Jr., det. U. S. S, 
Dobbin; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Samuel H. Hurt, det. U. S. S. Reu- 
ben James; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Ralph C. Hyde, det. aide to Comdt., 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C.; to aide to 
Rear Adm. Arthur L. Willard, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. William B. Jackson, det. U. S. 8S, 
Sharkey; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Theodore C. Lonnquest, orders 
January 22, 1927, modified; to add’l duty 
connection aeronautical navigational instru. 
ment, U. S. Nav. Obs., Washington, D, C. 

Lieut, Clarence FE. Olsen, det. U. S. 9, 
Toucey; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Charles C. Stotz, det. Naval Come 
mrnicstion: to 11th Nay, Dist, 


aide on 


relieved 
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Agricultural Products: 


Cotton Sales Tend 
To Cause an Easier 
Condition in Market 


Decline for Spot and Future 
Contracts During the 
Week Ending 
June 17. 


Sales of cotton recently purchased 
caused an easier market with a decline 
of from % cent to 5-16 cent per pound 
for both spot cotton and future con- 
tracts during the week ended June 17, 
according to the review of the week’s 
cotton trade just issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Sales of 
spot cotton were only 21,136 in 10 desig- 
nated markets during the week, as com- 
pared with 37,893 bales the previous 
week. Exports were larger than in the 
preceding week. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Cotton prices during the week June 
11-17, were sensitive to reports. of 
weather conditions, and closed at declines 
ranging from % cent to 5-16 cent per 
pound for both spot cotton and future 
contracts. Selling by recent buyers was 
reported to have been partly responsible 
for the easier market, Demand for spot 
cotton was reported as only fair. Re- 
ports indicated an unchanged dry goods 
situation with the volume of sales quite 
fair. The domestic consumption for May 
was placed at 633,024 bales, compared 
with 516,376 bales for the corresponding 
month a year ago. Total consumption 
for the 10 months ended May 31, was 
placed at 5,970,844 bales, compared with 
5,475,502 bales for the corresponding 
period one year ago. ou 

Future Contracts Decline. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
July future contracts declined 29 points 
to 16.51 cents, and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange were down 33 points, 
closing at 16.53 cents. On the Chicago 
Board of Trade July futures declined 27 
points to 16.50 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets for the week ended 
June 17, were smaller, amounting to 
21,136 bales, compared with 37,893 bales 
the previous week, and 33,700 bales for 
the same week last year. The average 
price of Middling spot cotton in 10 mar- 
kets was down 24 points, closing at 16.40 
cents per pound compared with 17.34 
cents one year ago. 

Figures On Exports. 

Exports for the week amounted to 

35,792 bales, compared with 92,315 bales 
the previous week, and 132,494 bales for 
the same week last season. Total exports 
from August 1 to June 17, amounted to 
10,647,528 bales, against 7,740,342 bales 
for the same period in 1926. Figures in- 
clude exports to Canada to May 31. 

Certificated stock at New York on 
June 17, was 202,070 bales, New Orleans, 
57,816, Houston, 11,123, and Galveston, 
6.625. Total stocks all kinds New York, 
219,141, New Orleans, 349,597, Houston, 
364,235, Galveston, 268,391. 

New York futune contracts closed 
June 17: July, 16.51 cents; October, 
16.87; December, 17.08; January, 17.16; 
March, 17.36. New Ovieans closed: July, 
16.53 cents; October, 16,81 cents; Decem- 
ber, 17.02; January, 17.09; March, 17.21. 
Chicago closed: July, 16.50 cents; Oc- 
tober, 16.85; December, 17.10; January, 
17.14; March, 17.37. New Orleans mid- 
dling spot cotton, 16.43 cents per pound. 

Cotton movement from August 1, 1926, 
to June 17, 1927, with comparisons: 

1927 1926 

Bales Bales 
12,468,615 9,351,071 

1,387,287 732,165 
7,049,656 11,457,166 

534,914 1,074,997 

18,765,816 15,929,678 


Interior receipts... 
Interior stocks..... 
Into sight 
Northern spinners’ 
takings 
Southern spinners’ 
takings F 
World’s visible supply 
of Amer. cotton.. 4,427,201 


1,838,091 1,845,597 


4,608,119 


* 
3,048,162 


Bulgaria Decreases 
Acreage of Tobacco 


Cotton Plantings Said to Have 


Shown An Almost Steady 
~~ Increase. 


A sharp decrease in acreage planted 
jn tobacco in Bulgaria in 1927, as com- 
pared with the years since 1921 has 
just been reported to the Department 
of Agriculture in a Statement concern- 
ing acreages of crops, other than grain 
in that country. 

The full text. of a statement concern- 
ing the reported shifts in acreage in 
Bulgaria follows: 

Acreage of crops other than grains 
in Bulgaria for 1927 did not continue 
the upward trend noticeable the last 
few years, due to decreases in the to- 
bacco and vineyard acreages according 
to reports from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. 


Less Sugar Beet Acreage. 


Decreases as compared to last year 
are also to be noted in the sugar beet 
and rapeseed acreages. 


One of the most significant lita | 


as far as our farmers are concerned 
is the decrease during the past couple 
of years in the tobacco acreage. 


to the Turkish and Greek tobaccos used 
largely for cigarettes and with a sur- 
plus for export. 


tebacco does not compete with ours di- 
rectly but does nevertheless affect the 
demand for our export cigarette to- 
bacco. 


Bul- | 
gario grows a type of tobacco similar | 


Since the United States | 
does not produce the Turkish type, this ! 
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Daily Commodity Prices Compiled by the 


Department of Agriculture. 


Analysis of market reports based on trading in the leading markets on 
; June 18. 


Wool. * 

The tone of the Boston market has 
been quite cheerful this week. An in- 
creased activity was more generally re- 
ported on lines for both the worsted and 
the woolen mills. Domestic fine wools 
were more active, particularly on the 
lines that can be sold in the original 
bags. Medium wools had steady sale but 
the volume was rather moderate on ac- 
count of the limited amount of grading 
that has been done on the new clip, 
Prices were steady at a shade higher in a 
few isolated cases. 

Butter. 

There was no change in prices on the 
New York butter market, but the tone 
on top grades was a little stronger and 
best described as steady to firm. Trade 
was moderate but inquiries were reported 
as good for the close of the week. De- 
mand for lower. grades is still slow and 
the market no more than steady. Cen- 
tralized cars very dull and the market 
easy at unchanged prices. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 42 
cents; 91 score, 41 cents; 90 score, 39 
cents. 


Cheese. 


The New York cheese market con- 


tinues unchanged. State flats are firm 
and other styles barely steady all at un- 
changed prices. Trade was very quiet. 
. Wholesale prices on No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New York were: Flats 
24 cents; single daisies, 2314 to 24 cents; 
young Americas, 241% to 25 cents. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
: Potatoes, 75 cents to $1 lower in New 
York City. Onion market about steady. 
Cantaloupes weaker. Watermelons lower. 


Heavy weight (200-250 lbs.), 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs. ». 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 
Packing sows, rough and smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), 

(Soft or oily hogs 


Knackebrod Exports 
To America Expand 


Foreign Consumption of 
Swedish Health Bread hr 


creased by Baking 
Machinery. 


Since Sweden has started to “com- 
mercialize” the production of “knacke- 
brod”—health bread—the exports of that 
commodity to the United States have in- 
creased rapidly, according to advices, 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce from the American Consul 
General at Stockholm, J. B. Osborne. 

The full text follows: 

It is only within recent years, since 
the development of machinery for baking 
that it has become commercialized. Be- 
fore that time “knackebrod” was made in 
the home. 


Until quite recently health bread was 


made both in factories and small bak- | 


eries. But competition has become very 
keen, and it is predicted that within a 
few years the market will be controlled 
by a few large factories. 


There are three kinds of health bread: 
The “delicatess,” which is the finest 
quality; the “knackebrod,” the medium 
quality, and “spisbrod,’ which is the 
‘coasest quality. 

“Delicatess” retails in Sweden for 70 
ore per one-half kilo package (19 cents 
a pound), “knackebrod” for 62 ore per 
kilo (8 cents per pound), and “spisbrod” 
for 50 ore per kilo (6 cents per pound). 
The manufacturers usually allow retail 
dealers 20 per cent discount. 

Although the product is made ex- 
clusively* of Swedish rye the prices de- 
pend somewhat upon the American 
wheat market, as it competes to some 
extent with white bread made from 
American wheat. At the present time 
the export price to the United States for 
“knackebrod” is quoted at 18 cents per 
pound. 

Within the last five years “knacke- 
brod” has become important as an ex- 
port product. The United Stated and 


England are now the best markets. 





Cotton acreage shows an almost steady | 


increase but the total erop of Bulgaria 


is still insignificant. . 


j 


At the present time the United States 
leads in importations but the manufac- 
turers do not expect this to last, as they 
say that the United States is importing 
machinery for the manufacture of this 
product and will soon be in a position to 
supply its own needs. 

“Knackebrod” is recommended by Eng- 
lish doctgrs, and is now sold in all the 
best London shops, but the price is three 
shillings per kilo or twice as much as 
is paid for it in Sweden or for ordinary 
white bread in England. It is said that 
arrangements have been made with the 
large biscuit company, “Hartley and 
Palmer,” to manufacture- this product 
in England. 

The English manufacture will be 
closely linked with Sweden on account 


| of the peculiar quality of the Swedish 


rye and the special grinding process, 
for which it will be necessary to use 
Swedish machinery. The product will 


be sold under the name of “Biscorye” | : 
| the 


and an extensive advertising campaign 
is being planned. 


During the year 1926 Sweden exported | 
| health bread valued at $202,101 to the | 


United States. During 1925 the total 
exports of health bread from Sweden 
amounted to 816,920 kilos 
pounds) of which 704,261 kilos (1,552,- 
614 pounds) were shipped to the United 
States and 40,199 kilos (88,623 pounds) 
to the United Kingdom. 

Domestic consumption of “Knacke- 
for which statistics are available 
been as follows: 1923, 
(55,735,932 pounds); 1924, 27,379,140 
kilos (60,360,052 pounds); 1925, 27,126,- 
641 kilos (59,803,172 pounds), 


has 


| Lettuce dull, 
| 
| 
| 


medium, good and choice 
and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Peaches tending lower. 
Strawberries strong, Tomatoes slightly 
weaker, 
Cantaloupes: 
standards 
Honey Dews: 


California Satmon Tints, 
45s ; . .$3.75@4.50 
California standrad crates. 
$5.00@6.00 

Lettuce: Washington Iceberg Type, crates, 

4-5 dozen heads...., $4.00@4.50 
Onions: Texas Yellow Bermudas, standard 

crates Pec me oe 50&3.60 
Peaches: Georgia Hiléys, 

basket carriers... d 
Georgia Carmans, medium to large size, six- 

basket carriers .$2.00@3.00 
Georgia Early Rose, size, six- 

basket carriers........ .. .$2.75@3.25 
Potatoes: North Carolina and Norfolk Sec- 
tion of Virgina, Cobblers, cloth top bar- 
rels 3 ‘ $5.75@6.00 
Maine Green Mountains, sacked, per 100 
pounds pid $3.156@3.35 
East Shore Virginia, Cobblers, cloth top 

barrels re P 2 $5.75@ 6.00 
Strawberries: New Jersey, various varie- 

ties, quart basis s 18@.23 
New York, various varieties, quart basis. 

-28@.30 

Tomatoes: Mississippi, wrapped, ripes and 
turning, four-basket carrier. .$1.20@1.3¢ 
Texas, wrapped, ripes and turning, four- 
basket carriers $1.35@1.40 
South Carolina, ripes and turning, wrapped 
six-basket carriers ........ $2.50@2.75 
Watermelons: Florida, Tom Watsons, 24- 
30 pound average, bulk. per car.$320@570 

Livestock. 

Receipts of hogs at Chicago today is 
3,000 with an estimated holdover of 5,- 
000. Practically half of the fresh re- 
ceipts went direct to packers. The mar- 
ket was generally steady, top for the 
day being $9.20. The bulk of 160 to 200 
pound offerings sold at $8.90 to $9.15, 
210 to 250 pounds, $8.80 to $9.10, 260 


medium 


ing sows sold at $7.75 to $8.10. Practi- 
cally no market on pigs. Shippers took 
| 1,000 and the estimated holdover for 
Monday was 3,000. 





. Hogs. 
medium, good and choice.. 
medium, good and choice 
medium and choice 
medium and choice. . 


$8.50@ 
8.754a 
8.60@a 
T.85a 
7.35@ 
7.60@ 


$8.95 
9.20 
9.20 
9.10 
8.30 
8.60 


$8.45@ 
8.70@ 
8.70@ 
8.354 
7.50@ 
8.50@ 


$8.85 
9.00 
9.00 
8.70 
8.15 


9.25 


Grain Stocks Congest 
Two Ports in Canada 


Relief of 100 Tramp Ships 
on Way to Montreal to Move 
. 30,000,000 


Bushels. 


Grain stocks are congesting the ports 
of Canada, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Department of 
Commerce. The report was based upon 
a communication from the American 
} Consul at Niagara Falls, W. W. Bruns- 

wick, relating to the heavy movement 
of grain toward the seaboard which, he 
said, is causing congestion at Montreal 
and at Port Calborne. 

; The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Relief in the form 6f 100 tramp ships 
reported on their way to Montreal to 
carry away the 30,000,000 bushels of 
grain in storage there is expected. 

Although the grain elevators at Port 
Colborne recently loaded heavy ship- 

ments into the holds of waiting canal 
boats, there were still 13 large vessels 
docked at thé port awaiting unload- 
ing. Six more large vessels are headed 
down the lakes with more grain for 
this port. 

According to the latest report nearly 
10,000 bushels in local elevators and 
afioat are to go through this port to 
congested Montreal. 

Few Imports Into United States. 

Most canal vessels are coaling at 
river ports because of the blockade. 
Formerly they coaled at Port Colborne, 
but owners found that fueling at lower 
‘ports would enable vessels to pass 
through the canal loaded with less coal 
tonnage and thus allow room for more 
grain. 

The total amount of grain handled in 
1927 by Port Colborne elevators up 
to May 14 was 12,547,183 bushels, while 
the amount sent forward to Montreal 
was 9,597,020 bushels. 

No wheat was imported into the 
United States during the week ended 
June 4, either for consumption or for 
milling in bond. During the period 
from July 1, 1926, to June 4, 1927, 
imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export have amounted to 





12,728,000 bushels, as compared with | 


14,306,000 bushels for the same period 
last year. 


consumption upon which duty is paid 
have amounted to only 4,000 bushels 
this year against 1,591,000 bushels a 
year ago. r 


| Cultivation of Grapefruit 
‘Found Possible in Ceylon 


_, interest is being shown in the possi- 
bilities offered by the cultivation of 
grapefruit in Ceylon, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of Ag- 


riculture from the American Vice Consul 


at Colombo, Mason Turner. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

Experiments have shown that grape- 
fruit can be grown very successfully on 





(1,800,982 | 


4 tion of grapefruit, 


island. Due to the demand for 
grapefruit from a large number of Cey- 
lon residents, a considerable quantity 
of grapefruit is now being imported by 
cold storage from California. This local 
demand combined with the demand from 
the numerous ships passing through 
Colombo should guarantee a good mar- 
ket for locally produced grapefruit. 
The first grapefruit plants were im- 
ported into Ceylon fin 1913.- These were 


: distributed in various parts of the island 
brod” in Sweden for the last three years | 


but nothing much appears to have been 


| done in furthering the cultivation of the 
25,281,653 kilos ; 


fruit until 1919. It was then decided by 
the Department of Agriculture that fur- 
ther trials should be made in the cultiva- 


‘ 


to 300 pounds, $8.65 to $8.85. Most pack-_ 


During the same period imports for | 


Called a Feature of 
Congress on Soils 


Chairman of Committee for 
Study of Subject Says It 
Is Planned to Show 
Uses of Material. 


By Dr. A. P. Dachnowski, 
Bureau of Soils, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Chairman of the Subcommittee 
for the Study of Peat Lands, Inter- 
national Congress of Soils Science. 


One of the important features at the 
First International Soil Science Con- 
gress being held in Washington is the 
conference and seek information pertain- 
peat exhibit. The purpose of the peat 
exhibition is © give practical demonstra- 
tion to the delegates who come to the 
conference and see kinformation pertain- 
ing to different kinds of peat in this 
country, instruments and methods used 
in the investigations of organic soil 
profiles and a comparison of the struct 
tural framework of American areas of 
peat with those found in Europe. The 
exhibit will afford some indication of the 
research carried on at present, and the 
assistance given to solve various prob- 
lems of peatland agriculture. Chosen 
from a large number of different kinds 
of peat described in Bulletins 802 and 
1419, Department of Agriculture, those 
selected for the exhibit are typical of the 
character and impurities of sedimentary 
organic material which formed in pre- 
historic lakes and ponds by plankton, al- 
gae, and aquatic vegetation. 
of fibrous peat in represented by varieties 
of material from ancient marshes and bogs 
which at one time covered a wide range 
of country, and the woody types of peat 
are set out to give some idea of the ma- 
terial that accumulated from virgin 
forests at a time when the glaciers were 
receding northward. 

Foreign Peats Exhibited. 
The exhibit includes also two mono- 





lithic sections from a German peat de- | 
posit as well as samples of material | 


from four corresponding peat layers of 
‘highmoors” located in central Ireland, 
Holland, the north German plain, and the 
Austrian Alps. The area at the various 
localities began to accumulate peat about 


little doubt that the respective layers 
of peat are equivalent to each other. 
Various uses of peat, described in 
former publications, are briefly indi- 
cated by appropriate material. A num- 
ber of samples illustrate moss peat cul- 
tivation during a period from 1 to 5, 10, 
and 15 years. The objective of other 
samples is to show raw material which 
is being employed successfully on a large 
scale as stable bedding, poultry litter, 
for composting, packing and insulating 
purposes, and for adulterating woven 
fabrics. The exhibit, it is hoped, will 
serve to correct erroneous ideas which 
have been entertained with regard to peat, 
its character and value of different uses. 
And it is hoped also that the exhibit 
may be helpful in averting further un- 
successful and useless expenditures of 
money which have been made at various 
times along lines .of utilization which 
cannot possibly lead to success. The 
amounts of money lost in misdirected 
efforts by many undertakings run into 
many millions of dollars. 
terprises were started but the operation 
ended in failure because the efforts were 
based on wrong ideas concerning struc- 
tural differences between peatlands and 
the various kinds of material of which 
they consist. 
Two Phases of Conference. 

The program of the international peat 
conference includes two kinds of ses- 
sions—general and special. In the gen- 
eral session it is sgught to deal only 
with subjects affecting practical phases 
of the peatland problem. The addresses 
discuss features applicable broadly to 
peatland utilization as carried on at 
present in the different geographical 
areas of the United States. 

At the special peat session the purpose 
is to give intensive consideration to 
specific questions affecting international 
peat investigations. Particular interest 
will be centered in the establishment of 
uniform methods of procedure in the in- 
vestigation and handling of peatlands of 
like character in all the countries repre- 
sented. The ultimate aim is to obtain an 
accurate determination of the agricul- 
teral possibilities of peatland resources 
throughout the world. 

The holding of an International, peat 
| conference in Washington will prove 





this branch of soil science and in spon- 
soring the application of the results of 
peat investigations to peatland agricul- 


an international basis. 


Federal Cotton Methods 
To Be Shown to Texans 


Activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture in cotton producton and market- 
ing will be demonstrated July 1, to a 
group of about 150 Texas business men, 
who have been invited to visit the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Secretary Jardine has invited a group 
of about 150 leading Texas business men 
to visit the Department of Agriculture 





in Washington, July 1, during their tour | 
The del- | 


of northern and eastern States. 
egation will be shown the various ac- 
tivities of the department, 


mareting. P 

An exhibit of the work of the Cotton 
Division in the Bureau of Agricultural 
‘conomics is being prepared to denion- 
strate the universal cotton standards, 
various types of cotton bagging and bale 


patches, cotton spinning investigations, | 


crop estimating, the progress of harvest- 


ing methods in western Qklahoma and | 


Texas, and clothing ind household uses 
of cotton exhibited: by the Bureau of 
¢ Home Economics. 


The group | 


12,000 to 15,000 years ago and there is | 


Numerous en- ; 


especially advantageous in promoting | 


| ture in an organized, coordinated way on | 


especially | 
with regard -to cotton production and | 


{No 8 white oats were 
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Market Prices 


Exhibits of Peats | Weather. Conditions Cause Rise in Price 
Of Corn and Decline in Wheat Market 


The fact that weather in the Corn 
Belt continued unfavorable during the 
week ended June 18 tended to strengthen 
the market for corn, acgording to the 
weekly grain market review by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Favorable 
weather in the spring wheat area caused 
a slight weakening in the market for 
that grain. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The weather was again the dominant 
factor in the grain market during the 
week ending June 18. With receipts of 
new wheat increasing and weather condi- 
tions generally favorable for the spring 
| wheat crop both in the United States and 
Canada, the wheat market weakened 
slightly. The weather in the Corn Belt, 
however, continued too cool for best de- 
velopment of the crop and the corn. mar- 
ket strengthened. Receipts of corn were 
smaller and arrivals of other feed grains 
and rye were also light. 


Kansas Harvesting. 

Threshing of new crop winter wheat 
is progressing rapidly in the Southwest 
and harvesting was under way in Kansas, 
but was delayed somewhat during the 
week by rains. There is plenty of mois- 
ture for spring wheat and the crop is 
reported to be making good development 
both in the United States and in Canada. 
The second estimate of the acreage in 
the Canadian prairie provinces by the 
Manitoba Free Press shows a material 
increase over the first estimate, and 
places the 1927 acreage at 19,420,000 
acres compared with the final official esti- 
mate of 21,896,000 acres last year. The 
acreage in Saskatchewan shows a de- 
crease of 15 per cent below that of last 
year, Manitoba a decrease of 25 per cent 
and Alberta an increase of 5 per cent 
over the 1926 acreage. 

The best official and trade information 
| available indicates that the European 
| wheat and rye crops will be slightly 
| above average and that the outturn will 
not be sufficiently large to offset the 
probable reduction in the North Ameri- 
can crop and the unfavorable seeding 
conditions in Argentina and Australia. 
European stocks are generally light al- 
though some increase in port stocks is 
reported for the two weeks ending June 
11. This increase, however, is offset by 





| 


the amount of wheat on ocean passage 
for that time. 

Wheat: Receipts of new wheat at Fort 
Worth were the largest on record, re- 
flecting the early ripening of the crop, 
which, however, will be much smaller 
than last year. New No. 1 dark hard 
was quoted at $1.52@1.54, delivered 
Texas common points. Exporters were 
bidding $1.50@1.50%% but sales were re- 
ported as high as 8 cents over the Chi- 


half of July shipment from the Gulf. 
| The first car of new wheat was also re- 
ceived at Kansas City. It graded No. 1 





a decrease of about 9,000,000 bushels in | 


cago July price for wheat for the first | 


dark hard with 12.46 per cent protein | 


and sold at a premium of 91% cents over 
| the Kansas City July price, which closed 
June 17 at $1.355s. Old No. 2 hard win- 
ter 13 per cent protein was quoted at 
11@13 cents over the July price in that 
market and 14 per cent protein at 14@16 
cents over. Soft red winter wheat was 
in good demand at slightly higher prices, 
with mills the principal buyers. 


at St. Louis at $1.52@1.53, at Chicago 
at $1.45@1.45% and at Cincinnati at 
$1.46 44 @1.47%. 

High Protein Sells Well. 

Dry high protein spring wheat was in 
good demand, particularly cars with 
favorable billing, but the lower grades 
sold slowly. Thirteen per cent protein 
No. 1 dark nérthern was quoted at 7-15 
cent over the Minneapolis July, which 
closed June 17 at $1.437s. The first car 
of new crop wheat from the Southwest 
grading No. 2 dark winter was received 
at Minneapolis during the week. Durum 
wheat offerings were light but the de- 
mand was limited and prices declined. 
No. 1 amber sold at- Duluth at 8 cents 
over the July, Which closed June 17 at 
$1.5412. The Pacific Goast wheat mar- 
kets were fairly steady, although pros- 
pects of a large crop in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho caused a slow market 
at Portland. No. 1 hard white sold at 





San Francisco at $2.35 per 100 pounds, | 


equivalént to $1.41 per bushel. Milling 
wheat at Los Angeles was quoted at 
$2.40@2.55 per 100 pounds, or $1.44@1.53 
per bushel, 

Rye: The rye market fluctuated with 
wheat but prices at the close of the week 
were practically the same as at the close 
of the previous week. The demand for 
cash grain was quiet and there was a 
very small export demand. No. 2 rye 
sold at the close of the week at Minne- 
; apolis at $1.09@1.10 per bushel. 


Corn Prices Rise. 


Corn: Although the corn market ad- 
vanced about 6 cents per bushel during 
the week as a result of continued cool 
weather and some rain in the Corn Belt, 
receipts fell off materially from the 
heavy movement of a week or two ago. 
The demand, however, is limited and 
while prices of the best grades followed 
the full advance of the future market 
the lower grades were in poor demand 
and sold at wider discounts. The demand 
from the Pacific Coast, at Omaha and 
other central western markets was more 
active but was only moderate from other 
sections. No. 2 yellow corn at San Fran- 
cisco sold at $1.25@1.26 per bushel, at 
Omaha at 96442 cents and at St. Louis at 
$1.03. No.3 yellow corn sold at the close 
of the weck at Chicago at 99c@$1.00% 
with No. 4 yellow quoted at 93@95 
cents. 

Oats: The oats market advanced 
principally because of the strength in 
the corn market. While the weather 
has been wet and cool, the crop has 
made generally favorable progress, ac- 
| cording to trade reports. Receipts are 
light and there has been some reduction 
in t ut : 


had 
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| Threshing Progresses Rapidly in Southwest and Receipts 
of Wheat Gain for Week. 


close of the week at Chicago at 48@50c, 


at Minneapolis at 46@47 cents and at 


Kansas City at 48@53 cents. 
Barley: The barley market was ir- 


regular. At Minneapolis the market was | 


weaker, influenced largely by heavier 
receipts. 
mained firm with good malting types 


continuing to sell at the highest price | 


on the crop. On the Pacific Coast the 
scarcity of choice malting types caused 
an advance of 5% cents per bushel. Good 
malting types were selling at the close 
of the week at Minneapolis at 87@89 
cents, at Milwaukee No. 2 special was 
selling at 99c@$1.01 and at Chicago at 
92@97 cents. 

Flax: The flax market was rather 
featureless with prices slightly 
than a week ago. July flax at Minne- 
apolis sold at the close of the week at 
$2.211%. While no official estimates are 
available, trade reports indicate 
there has been some increase in 
acreage on land originally intended for 
wheat. According to the Manitoba Free 
Press-the Canadian acreage will be only 


slightly larger than last year, an in- | 


the Alberta 
increase re- 


crease of 5 per cent in 
acreage being the only 
ported. 

The Argentine flax market was about 
8 cents lower for the week, flax for 
July shipment being quoted at $1.73% 
at Buenos Aires. Shipments for the week 
included 660,000 bushels to the United 
States. Argentine flax is quoted c. 4. f. 
New York at $1.92 per bushel. 


Entry Is Announced 


For Colorado Land 


Two Tracts in Las Animas | 


County Has Total of 
23,245 Acres. 


Opening to entry of two plats of sur- 
veys representing a total of 23,245 acres 


of land in Las Animas County, Colo., to | 


qualified former service men on August 
2 and to the general public on November 
1, was announced by the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior, on 
June 17. 

While good crops are gathered from 
the favorably situated lands, it is stated, 
grazing has been the chief industry. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The plats of surveys of Ts. 29 S., Rs. | 


52 and 52% W., 6th P. M., Las Animas 
County, Colorado, will be officially filed 
in the district land office at Pueblo, Colo., 
on August 2, 1927. 

For 91 days, beginning August 2, 1927, 


plats will be open to entry under the 
homestead and desert-land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of ‘the Woyld 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
claiming preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldiers. These 


parties may file their applications during 


the 20-day period immediately preceding 


the filing of the plats, and all applica- 


tions so filed will be treated as though 


on August 2,4927. At 9 o’clock a. m., 
on November 1, 1927, the land remaining 
unentered and unreserved will be avail- 
able for entry under any applicable pub- 
lic land law by the publi¢ generally. 
Survey of_ 23,013.70 Acres. 


The plat of T. 29 S., R. 52 W., repre- | 


sents the resurvey of 23,013.70 acres of 
land, the greater portion of which is in 
private ownership. Land: Upland, about 
5,280 feet above sea level. The northern 
portion of the township is broken by 
many gulches and drains. Soil: Sandy 
loam and rock, 3rd and 4th rates. Tim- 
ber: Cedar, pinyon and 
Water is available in spring-fed pools 
in Shell Creek, Irwin Canyon, Cahill 
Gulch, Rule Creek and Butte Creek. 
While good crops are gathered from the 
favorably situated lands, grazing has 
been the chief industry. No mention was 
made of mineral indications in the field 
notes. 

The plat of T. 29 S., R. 5212 W., repre- 
sents the original survey of 232.12 acres 
of public land. 
for dry farming in Sec.. 25 and 36. Heav- 
ily timbered grazing land in Sec. 24, 
while Secs. 1, 12 and 13 are broken and 
timbered and suitable for grazing. Soil: 
Sandy loam to stone, 2nd to 4th rates. 
Timber: Cedar and pinyon. 
of mineral indication was made in the 
field notes. 


Almond Crop of Spain 


Is Larger This Year | 


Production for Export in North- | 


eastern District Is About 
30.000 Bales. 


The 1927 


will be medium to good and somewhat 


larger than last year, according to a ¢ca- | 


ble received by the Department of Agri- 
culture from the American Agricultural 
Commisisoner at London, E. A. Foley. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 


The carry-over in this district from the | 


1926 crop is said to be small. The pro- 
duction fer export in this district in good 


year’ in the neighborhood of 30,000 | 
Saas aan ciuedn : r | 33 1-3 per cent, were forwarded to the 
' lessee, Dwight G. Vedder, of Los An- 
| geles. 


bales of 220 pounds each. 

The almond crop in Sicily is estimated 
at from 25,000 to 275,000 bales of 220 
pounds each as against 180,000 bales last 
year. The Sicilian carry-over from the 
$626 crop is placed at 89,000 bales. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the carry-over 
is said to be in producers’ hands. 
balance is being held by dealers 
speculators. 


Present prices of old crop almonds in 


selling at the Sicily are as follows; Avolas, $40.13 ‘per 


i int tA te 


At Milwaukee the market re- | 


lower | 


that | 
flax | 


| the unreserved lands represented on said | 


| filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock. a. m., | 
r No. 2 | 
red winter sold at the close of the week | 


cottonwood. | 


Land: Upland, suitable | 


almond crop of the Reus and | 
Tarragona district of northeastern Spain 


The | 
and } 


| tion 
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‘Markets for Butter | 
| Are Unsettled, With 
Little Speculation 


|Unsatisfactory Trade De- 
| clared to Have Brought 
Little Change in Level 


of Prices. 





Unsatisfactory trade in the butter 
markets during the week ended June 18 
brought little change, in the level of 
| prices, now about 214 ‘per pound ‘higher 
| than a year ago at this time, according 

to the weekly review of the butter mar- 
kets by the Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics. Speculative trade, usual in 
; June, was lacking during the weck. The 
shortage of butter, in storage, reported 
early in the season as amounting to 14,- 
000,000 pounds on May 1,was reduced 
to 5,000,000 pounds on June 1, it is 
pointed out in the review. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The butter markets during the week 
ending June 18 were unsettled and nerv- 
ous with trade in general rather unsatis- 
| factory. The outstanding feature of the 
market was the lack of speculative de- 
mand which, during June is almost 
necessary in order to provide a healthy 
} active market. Operators for the most 

part were not expressing a great deal of 
| confidence regarding the storing of but- 
| ter at the present leval of prices which 
are about 212 cents higher than in June 

a year ago. At no time during the week 

under review could trade have been 
| called active. Receivers therefore were 
| sending a large percentage of their ar- 
| rivals of fine butter to the freezets oc- 
| casionally because they felt that the but- 
ter was good property but more often 
butter was stored in order to avoid 
| taking losses which would be incurred by 
selling at the current level of prices. In 
spite of the unsatisfactory trade, prices 
showed practically no change at Chicago 
| while the decline on eastern markets only 
amounted to 12 cent. 


| Centralized Cars Slow. 
| As for several weeks past the market 
| on centralized cars continued sluggish. 
| Arrivals on the larger markets were 
moved with difficulty and a considerable 
amount of centralized butter went to the 
freezers for the account of the receivers, 
| Because of the fact that centralized but- 
ter last year did not show the profits 
| to the storer that was shown on the 
“whole-milks” the few operators buying 
butter for storage were confining their 
| purchases mostly to “whole-milk” goods, 
| ;Shortage Is Reduced. 
The earlier season increase in butter 
production this year caused much 
| heavier storing in the entire country 
‘ during the month of May. This reduced 
| the shortage of 14,000,000 pounds on 
' May 1 to slightly over 5,000,000 pounds 
!on June 1. The U. S. holdings of but- 
| ter on June 1, 1927, were 25,340,000 
| pounds against 30,561,000 pounds a 
| year ago and largely exceeds the five- 
| year June 1 average of 17,852,000 
|; pounds. The June 1 holdings were 
| heavier than anticipated by most of the 
trade and has checked speculative op- 
| erations to a certain extent with some 
| operators favoring a lower price level 
| for storing. 
| Storage Movement Heavy, 
| The into-storage movement of butter 
‘at the four markets continued fairly 
| heavy during the week under review, 
' slightly exceeding that of the correspond- 
ing period last year. For*the period 
' of June 1 to 14, inclusive, the net into- 
storage movement amounted to 14,012,- 
| 000 pounds as compared with 12,803,000 
| pounds during the like period in 1926. 
| The six additional markets for which 
' figures are available stored 2,482,368 
' pounds. During the first 14 days of 
| June, 1927, as compared with 1,974,577 
| pounds during that period in 1926. 
We find that in the 10 markets 1,716,- 
| 791 pounds more butter was stored dur- 
ing the first half of June than in the 
same period last year. 
Production Greater. 

Weather conditions have been more fa- 
| vorable the past week or 10 days over 
| most of the butter producing States. 
| More clear weather and sunshine speeded 
| up farm work and enabled farmers in 
| most sections to complete their plant- 
ings and some cultivation of corn ree 

Warm weather crops still back- 
and higher ruling temperatures 


| ported. 
ward 


| needed to promote maximum germination 


| and growth. Reports on butter produc- 
tion indicate steady gains and general 


- aoe ot c is * maintained production in 
a mention | outlook is for maint: } 


| the major producing States for some 


| time to come. 


The reports of the American Associa- 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers 

and the Land-O-Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
| for the week ending June 11, showed 
respective gains of 4.9 per cent and 
| 4.45 per cent over the previous week 
| and also increases of 4.4 per cent and 
| 6.47 per cent respectively over the cor- 
| responding week of a year ago. 


| Oil and Gas Leases Made 
on Tracts in California 
| Two oil and gas leases for land total- 


ing 900 acres in Kern County, California, 
| have been forwarded by the Department 


| of the Interior to Dwight G. Vedder, of 


| Los Angeles, the General Land Office has 

| just ‘announced. 

| The full text of the statement follows: 

On June 16, 1927, oil and gas leases, 

/ one for 240 acres at the royalty rate of 
5 per cent, and one for 660.52 acres at the 

| yegular royalty sliding scale of 12% to 


The land is situated in Kern” 
County, California. The discovery well 


was drilled on the land to a depth of 


2,044 feet with a production of 219 ~ 


barrels of oil during a test of 18 hours, 


—— 


bale; Palma Girgenti, $34.06 per bale, — 
New crop almends are being quoted ag 
follows: Avolas, $37.66 per bale, and 
Palma Girgenti, $30.15 per bale. 
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Fuel Conservation 
By Heating Devices 
Urged by Coordinator 


Brig. Gen. Smithers Issues 
Instructions to Govern- 
ment Departments on 
Need for Economy. 


New instructions to Government De- 
partments, relating to the conservation 
of fuel by means of the installation of 
economical heating devices have been 
made public by the Chief Coordinator 
Brigadier General H. C. Sniithers. 

The full text of General Smithers’ 
statement follows: ° 

From time to time theré have been 
brought to the attention of this office in- 
stances of the installation in public 
buildings of inefficient fuel-burning 
equipment and of inadequate provision 
for the reception and storage of fuel for 
use therein, resulting in uneconomical 
service from the plants and greatly in- 
creased cost of delivery and storage of 
fuel. 

It is believed that this condition has 
resulted from the failure of those 
charged with the preparation of initial 
plans and specifications therefor to avail 
themselves of the services of Government 
engineers especially qualified to act as 
consultants on such problems. 


Need for Improvements. 

In Bulletin No. 45, Office of the Chief 
Coordinator, dated May 9, 1925, the at- 
tention of the heads of departments and 
establishments was invited to the need 
for improved facilities for receiving coal 
at public buildings, special emphasis 


being placed on a report made by the | 


Chief Engineer of the Government Fuel 
Yards on the subject, and urging that in 
future design as well as in plans for 
alterations in existing buildings this 
matter be given particular attention. 

In Builetin No. 50, dated April 9, 1926, 
this office called attention to the fact that 
the fuel engineers of the Bureau of 
Mines are prepared to serve in the 
capacity of consulting engineers to any 
official of the Government engaged in 
the preparation of plans involving either 
initial installations of fuel-burning equip- 
ment or alterations and additions 
plants already in operation. 

Recent developments indicate to this 
office very clearly that the suggestions 
contained in these bulletins have not re- 
ceived the consideration warranted by 
existing conditions. 


Advice of Engineers. 
It is the duty of those charged with 


the design of heating and power projects | 


of any magnitude to seek competent en- 
gineering advice. This service the Bu- 
reau of Mines is in position to render. 


The responsibility of conserving ap- | 
propriations and of increasing the effi- | 


ciency of installations rests directly 
upon the heads of the activities charged 
with the expenditure of funds allotted 
for such purposes. 

In order that these duties and re- 
sponsibilities may be automatically 
brought to the attention of the proper 
officials, it is advised that all depart- 
ments and establishments issue instruc- 
tions which will insure that such plans 
and specifications shall hereafter bear 
substantially the following notation 
over the signature of the 
thorized to approve the same. 


Plans Are Approved. 


“All features of this plan (or these | 


specifications) covering fuel-burning 
equipment and devices connected there- 
with (1) have been passed upon 
the Bureau of Mines, or (2) have been 
passed upon by competent fuel engi- 
neers, or (3) are not 
sufficient importance to require 
services of fuel engineers.” 
Where consultation is 
projected electrical 


desired upon 
installations 


office will elicit information as to 
whether such is available within the gov- 
ernment service. 


Hearings Scheduled 
By the | 


\ 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission | 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

June 20, Chicago, Examiner Hill. In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2887. Rules governing handling of fresh 
meat and packing house products in 
peddler cars from Buffalo, N. Y., to des- 
tinations on the B. R. & P. Railway and 
its connections. 

July 6, Washington, Director Mahafifie. 
Finance Docket No. 6240. 


& St. Paul Railway, to issue securities, 
and to assume certain obligations. 

July 8, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 4. Finance Docket No. 
5970. Application of Seaboard Air Line 
to acquire control of the Gainesville 
Midland Railroad, by purchase of capitai 
stock, and related cases. 

July 21, New York, Examiner 
pany et al., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road et al. 

September 19, Washington, Examiner 
Davis. Finance Docket No. 4818. Ap- 
plication of Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way to construct lines in Mingo, Wyom- 
ing and Raleigh Counties, W. Va.; Fi- 


mance 5161. Application of Guyandot & | 


Tug River Railroad to construct line in 
Mingo and Wyoming Counties, 
and Finance 6067. Application of Vir- 
ginia & Western Railway to construct 
a line in Wyoming and Mingo Coun- 
ties, W. Va. 


to | 


official au- |} 


by | 


regarded as of | 
the | 


other | 
than power, inquiry directed to this | 


Application | 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- | 
cific Railroad for authority to acquire | 
and operate the lines formerly owned | 
and operated by the Chicago, Milwaukee | 


Mc- | 
Grath. No. 19688, Fruit Despatch Com- | 


W. Va., | 
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Rate Petitions 


Even Rate of Production Is Maintained 
For Petroleum Products Except Gasoline 


Kerosene Output in 1925 Slightly Higher Than in 1919 
While Stocks Showed Decline. 


An even rate of production has been 
maintained for petroleum refined prod- 
ucts, other than gasoline, according to a 
statement of G. R. Hopkins, associate 
petroleum economist, Bureau of Mines, 
reviewing petroleum refinery statistics 
for the period 1916-1925, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The output of kerosene in 1925 was 
59,689,000 barrels as compared with 
55,753,000 barrels in 1919. Increased use 
of kerosene in domestic heaters has 
counterbalanced declines in demand re- 
sulting from decreased use for lighting. 
Stocks of kerosene at refineries have, in 
general, been consistently reduced during 
the past 10 years. On December 31, 1916, 
these stocks amounted to 11,355,000 bar- 
rels, as compared to 7,121,000 barrels 


on hand December 31, 1925, a decrease | 


of 37 per cent. Kerosene was the only 


period. 
Output of Fuel Oil Rises. 

The recovery of gas oil and fuel ofl 
has fluctuated only a little in the past 
10 yearss the output has increased in 
the same ratio as the runs to stills. 
1925, the railroads (class 1 carriers) con- 


fineries in their own operations, 50,455,- 
| 000 barrels; vessels 
| Board, 12,570,000 barrels, the Navy, 
plants, 10,246,000 barrels, and gas manu- 
| facturers in enriching artificial gas, 
23,000,000 barrels. 


From 1922 to 1924 stocks of gas oil 


rapidly as a result of overproduction in 
that State, but the stocks east of Cali- 
| fornia decreased, probably because of the 
growth of cracking at Mid-Continent and 
| Eastern refineries. Stocks on hand De- 


on December 31, 1921. 
ports of gas oil and fuel in 1925 were, 
| respectively, 32,509,000 and 12,245,000 
barrels, both 
year. 

The output of lubricants and wax, 
though higher today than ever before, 
has not increased proportionately with 
runs to stills. As lubricants and wax 
are usually produced concurrently, they 


age crude oil than are required for do- 
mestie consumption and export. Conse- 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|/on June 18 made public the following 
complaints filed with it in rate cases: 

No. 19359. Sub. No. 8. Cameron Au- 
tomobile Company, Dallas, Tex., v. St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas. 
Alleging unreasonable eharge on auto- 
mobiles from Lansing, Mich., to Dallas, 
Tex., because of the assessment of de- 
| murrage. 

No. 19724. McClain Sand Company., 
Point Marion, Pa., v. Monongahela Rail- 
way et al. Charging unreasonable rates 
on sand and gravel from Morgantown, 
| W. Va., to destinations in Pennsylvania. 

No. 19725. Milne Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., v. Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwdukee Railway et al. 





on lumber at Detroit, Mich. 
No.19726. T. B. Baker, doing business 


Nashville, Tenn., v. Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway et al. Alleg- 
ing unreasonable and prejudicial rates 
| on molding sand from Camden, Tenn., to 
Detroit and Pontiac, Mich. 

No. 19727. Rio Grande Oil Company 
| et al., Los Angeles, Calif., v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Al- 





leging unreasonable rates and charges on | 


petroleum oils and products from Los 
Angeles and other California points to 
points in Arizona. 

No. 19728. Consumers’ Plumbing Sup- 
ply Company, Dallas, Tex., v. Baltmore 
& Ohio Railroad et al. Alleging unrea- 
sonable rates on plumbers’ goods, iron 
steel, from Louisville, Ky., and Mil- 

waukee, Wis., to points in Texas. 

No. 19729. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
| Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. Norfolk 

Southern Railway et al. Alleging un- 

reasonable rates on sweet potatoes from 

West Alliance, N. C., to Lynchburg, Va. 

No. 19730. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 

Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. Charles- 


or 


from Parksville, S. C., to Richmond, Va. 
No. 19731. Omar Leach, Roswell, 


way et al. 


on onions from Eagle Pass, Tex., to Ros- 
well, N. M. 


Bullfrog Goldfield R. R. 


Would Abandon Line | 


applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Goldfield to Beatty, Nev., 78.95 
| miles. The application says it was built 


“under the artificial stimulus of a mining | 


boom, which soon thereafter collapsed, 
and there is no reasonable ground for 
hoping or expecting that it can, for a 
long time 
at a profit.” 

The Northern Pacific Railway has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission for authority to abandon about 


18 miles of line between Pinehurst and | 


Trout Creek, Montana. 


refined product of any importance to! 
show a decline in stocks during this | 


In | 


J | pace 
sumed 58,520,000 barrels of fuel oil; re- | 


7,404,000 barrels; electric public utility } 


and of fuel oil in California increased | 


cember 31, 1925, were higher than on | 
| December 31, 1924, but were lower than | Mines, but the figures for total produc- 


Exports and im- | 


less than in the preceding 


! ; tice, such 
| are liable to overproduction because they | 


comprise higher percentages of the aver- | 


! quently, their praduction has fluctuated 
more or less in accordance with stocks. 
Stotks of Lubricants. 

Stocks of lubricants have increased 
steadily in recent years. Stocks of wax 
decreased in 1923 and 1924, but increased 
in 1925. The export trade in both lubri- 
cants and wax is relatively more impor- 
tant than that in the other major petro- 
leum products; that is, a larger propor- 
tion of the output of these commodities is 
exported. During the past 10 years the 
equivalent of 64 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of wax was exported. 

The production of petroleum coke in 
1925 was 991,000 tons, an increase of 30 
per cent over 1924 and of 145 per cent 
over 1916. Greater use of the cracking 
process has increased—through axiliary 
coking of cracking stock—the output of 
coke, but this increase has been compen- 
| sated by changes in refinery practice de- 
signed to eliminate its production. Strikes 
| at coal mines and the introduction of 
briquetting have tended to increase the 
| market for petroleum coke; nevertheless, 

the present output still exceeds the re- 
quirements for consumption, as is indi- 
cated by the increase of 144 per cent in 





; stocks during 1925. 


Asphalt Output Is Larger. 
The production of asphalt has kept 
with increased runs of crude to 
stills. During 1925, the output was 2,- 


2°» | 677,400 tons, equivalent to 2 per cent of 
of the Shipping | . I 


the total crude petroleum run to-~stills. 
Demand for asphalt for paving has been 
the largest single factor in maintaining 
the production of petroleum asphalt at 
a high level. 

Besides the common refined products 
just described, the petroleum refining 
industry makes a great variety of less 


| important products, of which the chief 


examples are road oil and petroleum. In 
recent years these miscellaneous oils 
have been calssified as “All other fin- 
ished products.” Detailed statistics are 
no longer compiled by the Bureau of 


tion show a decline in 1925 as compared 
to 1924. 

Losses at the refineries have ranged 
between 3 and 5 per cent of the total 
crude petroleum run to stills. Losses 
in October, 1925, were running slightly 
above 3 per cent. The highest percentage 
of loss—4.5 per cent—was recorded in 
1918. Improvements in operating prac- 
as continuous treating, re- 
covery of gasoline from refinery gases, 
and the use of improved equipment for 





Alleging | 
demurrage charges in violation of tariff | 


under name of Silica Mining Company, | 


> , . : : | 
ton & Western Carolina Railway et al. | 
Alleging unreasonable rates on lumber | 


N. | 
M., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 
Alleging unreasonable rates | 


The Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad has | 


to come, if ever, be operated | 


reducing evaporation have been largely 
responsible for this decrease. 


| Exports of Lumber 


Gain in Third-Year 


Value for January-April Period 
Is $1,200,000 in Excess of 
Months in 1925. 


Increases in exports of lumber for the 
first four months of 1927 are reported in 
a statement of the Lumber Division, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Four months’ exports of lumber for 
1927 are approximately $1,200,000 in ex- 
cess of those for the January-April pe- 
riod of 1926, shipments of logs and other 
unmanufactured products having risen 
by $995,000, and those of sawmill prod- 
ucts by $372,000. Exports of manufac- 
tures, however, decreased by $164,000. 

Cedar and hemlock log exports each 
increased by about $300,000 and hard- 
wood log exports by over $200,000. 
(Hemlock is known to be the largest 
item under “Other softwood logs.”) Rail- 
| road-tie exports also increased by $200,- 
000 in value, the net increase in number 
being only about 40,000 ties. Hardwood 
ties and creosoted ties of all kinds in- 
creased, but softwood untreated ties de- 
| creased in quantity, though not in value. 

Sawed Timber Exports Less. 

Sawed-timber exports were 205,182 M 
feet in 1927, which compares with 221,671 
| M feet in 1926, the decrease being in 
| Douglas fir and cedar. 

Lumber (under 6 inches by 6 inches) 
exports were about 5,000 m feet higher 
in quantity and $600,000 higher in value, 
totaling 685,156 M feet, valued at‘$28,- 
072,000 for the first four months of 1927. 
Douglas fir lumber exports to Europe 
were 24,536 M feet, compared with 13,604 
| M feet last year. Southern pine total 
lumber exports rose from 197,000,000 
feet to 243,000,000 feet, and the value 
from $9,000,000 to $10,700,000. 

Cedar-lumber exports (new 1927 cus- 
toms item) were 5,709 M feet for Jan- 
uary-April. 





Russians Will Electrify 
Railroad in Caucasus 


Electrification of the railroad division 
over the Suram Pass, Caucasus, will be 
started in Russia, according to the Elec- 
trical Equipment Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

The work will take three years, and 
its completion will coincide with comple- 
tion of the construction of the Rion 
River power station. The electric loco- 
motives will also receive electric current 
from the Zages electric power station. 
One million rubles have been appropri- 
| ated for the work during the current 
year. 


Placed on Butte Railway 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 18 made public its tentative val- 
uation report on the Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific Railway, as of June 30, 1920. It 
found the final value for rate-making 
purposes to be $7,070,000, 
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Business in Brazil 
Declared to Be Slow; 
Improvement in Peru 


Agricultural Conditions in 
Chile Said to Be Better 
as Result of 
Rains. 


Business in Brazil is slow, agricul- 
ture in Chile is better as a result’ of 
heavy rains and economic conditions 
in Peru are showing improvement, ac- 
cording to a summary of business con- 
ditions in South American countries, 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
on June 17. 

The report, based on cables and other 
reports, is in full text as follows: 

Brazil: Business in Brazil is slow. 
Coffee prices are lower, exports are 
smaller and credit conditions are gen- 
erally unimproved, but exchange is 
steady. Most import business also con- 
tinues slow, especially the demand for 
machinery, hardware, electrical equip- 
ment, textiles and most specialties, al- 


though sales of domestic textiles are | 


slightly improved, as are also petroleum 
and asphalt sales. 
Heavy Rains in Chile. 

Chile: Heavy rains during the past 
two weeks have greatly improved the 
situation in agricultural regions, al- 
though the country’s business in general 
remains below normal. There is an in- 
creased demand for nitrates for ship- 
ment, principally to the United States, 
in the period from October to March, 
at prices from 16s. 10d. to 17s. The 
bill creating a superintendency of ni- 
trates and iodine has been approved 
by the Mixed Congressional Commit- 
tee and it expected in Chile, will 
probably be offered to Congress on June 
13 or 14. 

Peru: Notwithstanding the fact that 
a large part of the new cotton crop 
is being held in anticipation of better 
prices, settlement for the bulk of that 
portion already sold has caused the ex- 
change value of the pound to go to 
$3.77, which represents an advance of 
about $0.40 over quotations at the mid- 
dle of May. Exports of sugar for March 
were, in long tons: 7,624 to Great 
Britain, 5,258 to Chile, 1,528 to Bel- 
gium, and 837 to Bolivia. May bank 
clearings totaled £p 6,534,297, the gold 
reserve £p 5,415,977, and the note cir- 
culation £p 5,819,333. 

Colombia: The President of Colombia 
signed a decree on June 7 lowering du- 
ties on essential foodstuffs. A similar 
decree had ben signed on September 15, 
1926, reducing duties on essential food- 
stuffs for a period of 90 days in an ef- 
fort to reduce the mounting cost of liv- 
ing at that time. Conditions do not ap- 
pear to have improved, however. Prices 
of necessity goods have reached a high 
level. The new decree is reported to be 
an effort to relieve the situation. The 
continued weakness of coffee prices is 
causing merchants to hestitate placing 
orders abroad as business in general 
throughout the country is dependent on 
the coffee market. 


is 


Exports by Argentina. 

Argentina: Business continues to be 
good and exports are still heavy. Peso 
exchange has reached a new high level, 
it being quoted one-half per cent above 
par. Rains are general all over the coun- 
try. The demand for cattle of good 
quality is slightly stronger and for hides 
active and firm, but for woad, linseed and 
corn, weak. The Tucumen sugar strike 
is spreading throughout the industry of 
that Province. The President has re- 
quested Congressional authorization to 
spend 3,780,000 paper pesos for the es- 
tablishment of aviation routes and de- 
velopment of civil aviation. 

Mexico: No improvement was noted 
in the general depressed business situa- 
tion during the past week. The cam- 
paign to encourage consumption of do- 
mestic manufactured goods has been 
taken up by the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country, who are giving 
the matter much publicity. Information 
has been received to the effect that the 
order of May 30, 1927; which prohibits 
government departments from buying 
goods in the United States, does not ap- 
ply to the National Railways. 


Improvement in Porto Rico. 

Porto Rico: Economie conditions im- 
proved somewhat during the first 10 days 
of June as a result of crop liquidations. 
Business in general appears slightly bet- 
ter than during May. Collections are 
about the same as during the week ended 
June 3 when they were reported some- 
what improved, although collections in 
the tobacco districts are gaining gradu- 
ally as the crop is moved. 

Rainfall is averaging normal, but the 
distribution is unsatisfactory with ex- 
cessive precipitation in the northern dis- 
tricts and the drought continuing in the 
south. Both sections report damage to 
crops. The tobacco crop estimate has 
been reduced slightly, according to re- 
ports from private sources. Sales con- 
tinue light with prices reported a trifle 
below those of last year. The sugar cam- 
paign is drawing to a close with prices 
weakening. Sugar shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 31 were 389,567 tons, ac- 
cording to the customs statistics. 

Sales of shoes in San Juan are re- 
ported to have been declining gradually 
since December, with sales in the interior 
approximating last year’s level. Cotton 
textiles are moving at about the same 
rate as in May, but are a trifle slower 
than last year. Machinery sales have 
registered little change but are a little 
more active than a year ago. Lumber 
stocks are large with sales slow and im- 
ports light. Certain foodstuffs, particu- 
larly flour and grains, are moving slowly 
because of higher prices, 

Bank clearings for June, through the 
10th, were $10,376,000 as compared with 
$10,914,000 during the corresponding 
days of 1926. 
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Construction 


Government Saves $875,746 in Ten 
Months by Paying Bills Prompily 


General Lord Says All Agencies Are Cooperating in Effort 
te Obtain Discounts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lished by the Bureau: of the Budget 
August 9, 1926, gave the status on June 
30, 1926, of discounts for prompt pay- 
ment of bills for supplies purchased 
by Government agencies and showed 
in the form of cash returns the tangi- 
ble results of record to include that 
date. It showed that practically all 
Government purchasing agencies were 
cooperating in the effort for greater ef- 
ficiency in the prompt payment of bills. 
Many of these agencies, however, had 
recently enrolled in this effort and the 
record of their accomplishment covered 


too short a period to indicate with any 
degree of accuracy the results that 
might be expected. 

A survey has been made of the prog- 
ress in this matter during the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year, the 
result of which is given below. All 
Government agencies now invite dis- 
counts for prompt payment of bills. The 
cash returns shown for the 10 months 
covered by the survey indicate in a 
measure the tangible benefits that will 
result from improved business efficiency 
with respect to prompt payments. 


Discounts. 


July 1, 1926 Apr. 30,1927 Prior to July, 1926 


Taken 
$2,430.34 
194,805.73 
23,829.38 
4,510.35 
40.858.94 
39,368.00 
174.37 
133,353.00 
35.029.88 
72.12 
106,386.73 
293,205.81 
1,721.47 
875,746.12 


Legislative establishment ....... 
Exec. Ofc. & Ind. Estab. ........ 
Department of Agriculture ..... 
Department of Commerce .. 
Department of Interior .... 
Department of Justice... 
Department of Labor .. 
Navy Department sbeoee 
Post Office Department .... 
State Department ee 
Department of the Treasury 
Department of War 

District of Columbia 

Grand total 


. 
eeee 


Taken 

$3,304.43 
907,805.12 
31,196.09 
2,286.40 
294,913.20 
206,316.47 
77.55 
36,798.60 
58,360.00 
169.93 
39,221.65 
1,842,253.12 

no record 
3,422,702.56 


Lost 

none 
2,110.75 
190.96 
226.50 
613.17 
55.96 
9.84 
9,393.30 
1,339.47 
no record 
263.37 
2,451.55 
no record 
16,654.87 


Lost 

none 
606.79 
395.59 
180.59 
681.20 
120.20 
no record 
10,557.88 
4,466.13 
no record 
2,765.20 
93,298.77 
no record 
113,072.35 


Total discounts of record to April 30, 1927—$4,298,448.68. 


Output of Soft Coal 


Is Shown Increased 


Bureau of Mines Announces 
Production Figures for 


Week Ending June 11. 


Soft coal produced in the week end- 
ing June 11 totaled 8,522,000 net tons 


and anthracite production for the. same 
period was 1,732,000 net tons, according 
to the weekly report of the Bureau of 
Mines, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended June 11 is estimated 
at 8,522,000 net tons. Following a week 
in which working time was curtailed by 
observance of a holiday, the week of 
June 11 shows the highest output re- 
corded since the beginning of the sus- 
pension on April 1. Compared with the 
weekly rate of production in May, there 
is an increase of 1.9 per cent. 


Preliminary Reports. 

Preliminary telegraphic reports, cour- 
teously furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, indicate that loadings 
on Monday and Tuesday of the present 
week (June 12-18) were slightly higher 
than on the corresponding days in the 
preceding week. 


The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended June 11 is estimated 
at 1,732,000 net tons. This is a gain 
over the output in the preceding week, 
which was curtailed by the Memorial 
Day holiday; but is less by about 6 per 
cent than the output in the full-time 
week ended May 28, 


By-Product of Coke. 

The output of by-product coke for the 
month of May amounted to 3,792,000 net 
tons, an increase of 85,000 tons, or 2.2 
per cent, when compared with the April 
15.6 per cent higher than 1926 and 1925, 
respectively. The daily rate for the 31 
working days in May was 122,323 tons, 
1 per cent less than the rate of 123,567 
tons for the 30 days in April. The 77 
active plants produced about 84 per cent 
of their capacity. 


According to The Iron Age. the pro- 
duction of coke pig iron for the 31 days 
of May was 3,390,940 gross tons, or 
109,385 tons per day, as compared with 
3,422,226 tons, or 114,074 tons per day 
for the 30 days in April. The daily 
rate in May was therefore 4,689 tons 
per day, or 4.1 per cent less than that 
of the preceding month. 

The output of beehive coke during 
May shows a decided drop in compari- 
son with April, the total being estimated 
at 630,000 tons, a decrease of 150,000 
tons, or 19 per cent. The daily rate of 
24,231 tons was also 19 per cent lower 
than the rate for April. 

Output of all coke was 4,422,000 tons, 
of which 86 per cent was produced in 
by-product ovens, and 14 per cent in 
beehive ovens. 


New Railroad Terminus 


Planned for Bombay, India | 


A new railroad terminus at Bombay, 
India, which will embody several new | 


features, has been started recently, ac- 
cording to advices from the Vice Consul 
at Bombay, William H. Beach, just made 
publie by the Department of Commerce. 


The full. text of the Department’s state- | 


ment follows: 


The Great Indian Peninsular Railroad | 


has started to remodel its terminus in 
Bombay to accommodate the increasing 
number of passengers. It is expected in 
Bombay that the entire work will be 


compared in 1928 at an estimated cost | 


of $3,000,000. 


The main feature of the construction | 


will be the separation of local from long 
distance traffic by a new building for 
distance traffic alone. 
for main line trains and nine for local 
and suburban trains, all of which will 
eventually be operated by electricity, are 
planned. 


The new main station building will be | 


a four-storied, steel frame, fireproof 


structure for the separate accommoda- | 
tion of first and second class long-dis- | 
A refrigerating plant and | 


tance traffic. 
cold storage rooms will be provided. The 
floors will be of reinforced concrete. 


Four platforms | 





Construction of Bridges 
On Two Rivers Approved 


Two applieations for the appraval of 
plans for projects on rivers were ap- 
proved by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Col. Hanford MacNider, on June 
18, the Department of War anneunced 
in a statement. 

The projects are as follows: : 

Application made by the Brazos River 
Harbor Navigation District of Brazoria 
County, Tex., for approval of plans for 
a bridge to be constructed over Brazos 
River Diversion Channel, about 1% 


| miles northwest of Freeport, Tex., un- 


der authority of State law. 

Application made by G. S. Beckwith 
to shift the northerly approach of bridge 
across Sandusky Bay near Bay Ridge, 


| Ohio, authorized by instrument signed 


under date of January 3, 1927, to a new 
location about 1 mile east of the present 
location. ; 


spselrilhaeneittiipcleiad 
British Coal Trade Aided 
By Exports to France 


Prospects of larger coal shipments to 
France is restoring the confidence of the 
British expert trade, according to cabled 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
from the Department’s representative at 
London, just made public by the Depart- 
ment. It is stated the general outlook 
is considered more favorable. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

It is officially reported that French im- 
port licenses have been granted for 
2,800,000 tons of British coal for June, 
July and August delivery which repre- 
sent a higher monthly average than for 
any previous month in 1927, 

May exports of coal were 4,800,000 
long tons, an increase of- 16 per cent 
over April. The output for the week 
ended June 4, was 5,102,900 tons. Em- 
ployment slightly decreased. 

The general outlook is considered much 
more favorable. 


Power Permit Requested 
For California Project 


Application for a preliminary permit 
for a project on the North and Middle 
Forks of the American River, Placer and 
El Dorado Counties, Calif., has been 
filed with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion by Walter L. Hubgy, of San Fran- 


cisco, the Commission stated orally on’ 


June 18. 

The project would lie in Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest and El Dorado National 
Forest. It would divert the water from 
the North to the Middle Fork, with a 
storage reservoir on the Middle Fork. 
The water would be used successively in 
two powerhouses. Installed capacity was 
not stated. The primary capacity is es- 
timated at 155,000 horsepower, The 
power would be used for sale to public 
utilities. 





Shipping 


Production of Steel 
Attains High Record 


In Volume and Value 


sopreneente 
Production of Iron Ore Last 
Year Only Two Per Cent 
Under Largest Annual 
Output. 


Steel production in 1926 was the larg- 
est ever recorded, acorcding to a state- 
ment of the Bureau of Mines, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
Pig iron production fell only 2 per cent 
under the output of the record year. 


The full text of the Department’s 
‘statement follows: ; 

In magnitude of production in 1926 
the iron and stel industry recorded a re- 
markable year. The production of steel 
in 1926 was the largest ever recorded 
and the production of pig iron was only 
2 per cent less than the record year. 

The production of iron ore, however, 
did not kep pace with the outputs of 
steel and pig iron, it showing a decrease 
of about 10 per cent from the year of 
largest output. 

The iron ore mined in 1926 amounted 
to 67,623,000 gross tons, an increase of 
9 per cent as compared with 1925. The 
shipments of iron ore in 1926 amounted 
to 69,292,832 gros stons, valued at $174,- 
015,645, an ingrease of 8 per cent in 
both quantity and total value as com- 
pared with 1925. 

The average value per ton of iron 
ore at the mines in 1926 was $2.51, which 
is virtually the same as the average for 
1925. The stocks of iron ore at the 
mines at the end of 1926 amounted to 
9,495,880 gross tons compared with 
10,795,630 tons at the end of 1925, a de- 
crease of 12 per cent. 

The production of pig iron in 1926, 
exclusive of ferro-alloys, was 38,755,- 
698 gross tons, compared with 36,124,- 
678 tons in 1925. In the production of 
pig iron in 1926 there were used 65,- 
922,601 gross tons of domestic iron ore 
and manganiferous iron ore; 2,442,631 
tons of foreign iron ore and manganifer- 
ous iron ore; and 6,254,523 tons of cinder, 
scale, and scrap, a total of 74,619,755 
tons. 

An average of 1.925 gross tons of 
metalliferous materials was consumed 
per ton of pig iron made in 1926, as 
compared with 1.924 tons in 1925. 

The shipments of pig iron from blast 
furnaces in 1926, amounting to 38,181,- 
053 gross tons, valued at $749,633,468, 
.showed an increase of 3.7 per cent in 
quantity and 1.4 per cent in total value. 
The general average value of pig iron 
of all grades at the furnaces in 1926 
was $19.63, a decrease of 45 cents from 
the value in 1925. 

The shipments of ferro-ailoys of all 
classes in 1926 amounted to 689,258 gross 
tons, valued at $61,368,407, an increase 
of 12 per cent in quantity and of 16 per 
cent in total value. The production of 
-ferro-alloys in 1926 was 674,389 gross 
tors, as compared with 575,455 tons in 
1925, and increase of 17 per cent. 

The production of ferro-manganese in 
1926 was 318,052 gross tons, averaging 
79.25 per cent of manganese, and con- 
taining 252,066 tons of manganese 
(metal). In the production of ferro- 
manganese in 1926 there were used 619,- 
898 gros tons of foreign manganese ore, 
36,309 tons of domestic manganese ore, 
488 tons of domestic manganiferous iron 
ore, 7,576 tons of iron ore, and 5,122 tons 
of cinder, scale, and scrap. 

The quantity of manganese ore used 
per ton of ferro-manganese made in 1926 
was 2.063 gross tons, in 1925 it was 2.133 
tons; and in 1924 it was 2.186 tons. ; Of 
the, foreign manganese ore used in 1026, 
Russia suplied 282,954 gross tons; Brazil, 
237,358 tons; Africa, 42,692 tons; India, 
31,667 tons; and the remainder was from 
Cuba, Chile, and Porto Rico. The quan- 
tity of domestic manganese ore used in 
the manufacture of ferro-manganese in 
1926 represented only 5.5 per cent of 
the tqtal manganese ore used. 

The production of ferromolybdenum 
and calcium-molybdenum compounds in 
1926 was 1,248 gross tons, containing 
1,010,849 pounds of molybdenum (metal). 
The ferromolybdenum averaged 58.43 
per cent and the calcium-molybenum 
compounds 34.54 per cent. 

The production of ferrotungsten in 
1926 was 1,808 gross tons, averaging 
77.09 per cent of tungsten, and contain- 
ing 3,121,928 pounds of tungsten (meta 


UNIFICATION 
OF 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
AND 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF NoRTHERN Paciric Rainway CoMPANY 
AND GREAT NoRTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: 


The Committee has declared the Unification Plan operative. 


More than 70% of the stock of each of the Northern Companies 
has been deposited under the Plan. 


Deposits of stock will be received by the Depositaries until 


further notice. 


Certificates of deposit, listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 


will be issued for all stock deposited under the Plan. 


All divi- 


dends collected on deposited stock will be paid to the holders 
of record of certificates of deposit representing such stock. 


All deposits of stock will be without expense to depositors. 


GEO. F. BAKER, Chairman 

ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES, Deputy Chairmap 
J. P. MORGAN 

LOUIS W. HILL 

HOWARD ELLIOTT 


Walker D. Hines, 


Committee 


Francis T. Ward, Secretary 
23 Wall Street, New York 


Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner ¢ Reed, 


Counsel, 


Depositary for Stock of 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
23 Wall Street, N. Y. 


June 20, 1927, 


Depositary for Stock of 
Great Northern Ry. Co. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
2 Wall Street, N. Y. 
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New Monetary Unit 
For Ecuador to Be 
Known as a Sucre 


Summary of Law Establish- 
ing Changes in Coinage 
Announced by Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 


According to the new law of Ecuador 
that country will have a monetary unit 
called the sucre. Fractional coins will 
be known as centavo. A summary of 
the new law has just been compiled by 
the Finance and Investment Division of 
the Department of Commerce for the in- 
formation of American bankers. It was 
explained that the new law is a direct re- 
sult of the Kemmerer Commission, the 
variation being slight except in one im- 
portant particular, The law supplements 
the new law providing for the establish- 
ment of the Central Bank. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The new monetary unit of Ecuador is 
to be the sucre, and is to contain 300933 


@ grain of fine gold. Gold coins of the de- 


nominations of one condor (25 sucres) 
2. two condors (50 sucres), .900 fine, 
ary to be minted by the Central Bank as 
agent for the Government. For this pur- 
pose the bank is to receive gold for coin- 
age in sums equivalent to 10,000 condors 
or more at the rate indicated above, col- 
lecting for this service only the cost of 
the coinage and other necessary expenses. 
The Minister of Finance is authorized to 
récoin such part of the existing gold 
coins of the Republic as he may deem 
advisable, the expense of such coinage to 
be borne by the National Treasury. 
The limit of tolerance of gold coins in 
bulk is to be 1-1,000 in fineness and 
1-1,000 in weight. The limit of tolerance 
of individual coins is to be 32 milligrams. 


Value Placed on Old Coins. 


The new gold coins are to be unlimited 
legal tender for all debts unless other- 
wise specifically provided by contract. 
The old gold coins are to be received in 
unlimited quantities by the Government 
at the rate of 2.43325 times their face 
value for all debts, taxes, and other dues, 
and are to be received by the Ceneral 
Bank, acting as agent for the Govern- 
ment, in the same manner. 


Article 8 of the Kemmerer draft reads 
as follows: “All debts and other obliga- 
tions held by the courts to be specifically 
payable in Ecuadorian. gold coin in ac- 
cordance with the law of November 4, 
1898, may be paid either at par in said 
coin or in gold coin of the present law at 
the rate of 2.43325 gold sucres of the 
present law for 1 gold sucre of the law 
@f November 4, 1898.” This article does 
not appear anywhere in the law as 

w¢; ted by the Provincial Government. 

; 2, debts and other obligations con- 
ssacted before the passage of the law 
and held by the courts to be specifically 
payable in foreign money are to be sub- 
ject to the present provisions of the code 
of commerce fnd other laws in force. 

Ecuadorian gold coins minted under 
the conditions indicated above are to be 
receivable at par by the Central Bank 
of Ecuador as agent for the Government 
if the weight has not been reduced, with- 
in 20 years from the date of coinage, 
to an amount more than one-half of 1 
per cent below the standard weight pre- 
scribed by the law, or at a proportional 
rate for any period less than 20 years. 
This provision clearly applies only to a 
natural abrasion. Such underweight gold 
coin when received by the Government 
or by the Central Bank of Ecuador for 
account of the Government is not to be 
paid out but is to be recoined as bullion 
for account of the Government as the 
Minister of Fiance may direct. The Min- 
ister is authorized to prescribe such reg- 
ulations as he may deem advisable for 
the protection of the Government against 
fraudulent abrasion and other unlawful 
practices. 

Silver Coins to Be Minted. 

.The following silver coins are to be 
minted: A 2-sucre piece having a gross 
weight of 10 grams, a fineness of 0.720 
and a fine silver content of 7.2 grams; a 
1-sucre piece which is to have a gross 
weight of 5 grams, a fineness of 0.720 
and a fine silver content of 3.6 grams; a 
one-half sucre piece (50 centavos) which 
is to have a gross weight of 2.5 grams, 
a fineness of 0.720 and a fine silver con- 
tent of 1.8 grams. 

, The limit of tolerance of silver coins 
in bulky to be 4-1000 in fineness and 
8-1000"in weight. The limit of toler- 
ance of individual silver coins is to be 
135-1000 grams for the coins of 2 
sucres and 1 sucre and 100-1000 grams 
for the coin of 50 centavos. 

The minor coins of Ecuador are to 
be the following: 10 centavos, 5 cen- 
tavos, 2% centavos, and 1 centavo. 
The first three are to be approximately 
100 per cent nickel; the one-centavo 
coin is to be 95 per cent copper and 
5 .per cent tin and zine. 

Silver coins are to be legal tender 
in payment of all private obligations 
in amounts of 10 sucres or less in one 
payment. Minor coins of nickel, minted 
im accordance with the law, are to be 
legal tender in payment of all private 
obligations in amounts of 2 sucres or 
less in one payment. Minor coins of 

copper are to be legal tender in amount 
of 20 centavos or less in one payment. 

Payable on Debts to Government. 
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Currencies 





of busimess on June 16, 


Corres ponding Corresponding 
RECEIPTS This Month Period Fiscal Year 1927 Period 
(Ordinary) Last Year Fiscal Year 1926 
Customs..... esee $25,708,283.87 $25,052,200.42 $582,215,76184 $557,221,648.66 
Income tax ..++++6 89,952,228.54 77,225,093.68 1,840,409,895.91 1,615,925,294.21 
Mise. int, rev...... 81,088,544.17 29,022,11311 620,393,213,03 829,363,589.60 
Foreign obliga- : 
tions— 
Principal..... +0 19,131,960.00 $,154,852.04 45,699,57281  33,947,271.62 
Interest .....+00- ° 69,866,971.16 G9,829,29984 160,3889,599.90 160,090,685.53 
R. R. securities.... 40,037,918.19 858,272.47 89,296,649.93  36,735,178.90 
All other ........ : 90,326.24 247,179.18  63,402,61892  33,921,149.75 
Trust fund receipts 1,860,846.56 1 549,492.10 46,227,624.75  38,436,259.93 
Proceeds sale of 


surplus property . 


4 1,306,379.64 135,745.85  16,036,753.99  24,654,380.11 
Canal tolls, etc... . 822,080.50 574,088.06 24,525,91218  23,212,184.06 
Receipts credited di- 

rect; to appro... . 778,305.68 627,223.37  13,°758,147.70 17,366,911.34 
Other miscellaneous —46,971,195.29  1.0,755,634.64 181,952,77869 164,267,932.10 


Total ordinary... 
Excess of receipts. 
Excess of total ex- 

penditures 

EXPENDITURES 
(Ordinary) 

Gen. expenditures. . 


SSeS = =«=&.:« HV HTS CCE 


Int. on public debt* 37,303,884.93  39,948,937.67 744,1°75,934.72 782,440,656.15 
Refund customs ... 1,350,086.02 1,054,35281 19,3°'77,89815  26,857,294.80 
Internal revenue .. 7,952,344.49 20,739,127.81 110,9'72,38016 169,453,450.14 
Postal deficiency .. 13,219,881.51 ............  27,2638,19112 27,989,081.76 
Panama Canal .... 403,467.95 30083141  8,054,52238 8,865,192, 
Opp. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads ....... ‘ 39,783.07 89,044.27 1,087,15669 2,795,815.44 
War Finance Corp... 417,940.00 276,474.20 726,933,404.54 +19,336,992.56 
Shipping Board ... 514,968.23 635,694.55  19,1°78,80387  22,863,445.52 
Alien property fds. 1,265,039.71 $96,349.37 ¥#353,785.06  3,040,920.69 
Adj. serv. cert. fund +362,307.14 386,522.28 $115,407,61618 120,086,376.10 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. +239,484.09 310,125.00 +5 76,161.43 10,691,'780.65 
Gvt. Life Insurance 1,745,624.36 1,341,989.40 45,066,96648  36,940,158.15 | 
D. C. Teachers’ Re- 

tibometit... sees 49,968.41 65,032.52 289,980.43 297,036.87 
for. Ser. Retirement  —seersseeereeee OSS Kerciaten 93,267.50 102,533.44 
Seneral R, R. Con- 

tingent ......+.- 65,253.79 142,570.18 $70,67784  1,199,064.91 

Total ordinary. . . 164,632,989.19 156,590,45242 2,865,718,268.26 2,969,346,613.89 


Sinking fund ....0 00 cesseeeeeeece 


Foreign repayments — 18,259,500.00 ——-4,290,500.00  19,254,500.00  4,290,500.00 | 
Debt settlements... 67,011,800.00 7 2,950,000.00 159,961,800.00 165,260,000.00 
Franchise tax rectS..  sssssseeeeeee inate oe ieee 1,231,834.78 567,900.69 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. 5,500,000.00 3,500.00 5,577,310.00 62,900.00 
Total . eve 90,771,300.00 77,244,000.00 519,553,844.78 487,273,050.69 | 


Total expenditures 


656,725.75, respectively. 
+ Excess of credits (deduct). 


tIn accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $116,000,000 
available January 1, 1927, and intetest on investments in the fund due on that date 
amounting to $7,400,000, were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating 
$123,400,000 face amount, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per anfum; 
$23,800,000 face amount of one-year 4 per cent Treasury certificates of the adjusted 
service series held in the investment account were redeemed as of January 1, 1927, 
and the proceeds reinvested in an equal face amount of like kinds of obligations. 
See adjusted service obligations under public-debt receipts and expenditures. 
difference between the amount appropriated and amount Charged under ordinary ex- 
penditures above is due to variations im the working cash balance required. 





the Government, is to receive at par such 
old silver and minor coins as have been 
so worn by natural abrosion that the date 
and design are obliterated, pending the 
establishment of regulations by the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The Government is to meet promptly 
requests of the Central Bank of Egua- 
dor for issues of silves and minor coins 
against the presentation in Quito of the 
bank’s convertible notes at par. The 
Minister of Finance is authorized to con- 
tract at his discretion for the coinage 
of silver and minor Coins, but after one 
year from the passage of the law mo 
contract is to be made without specific 
legislative authority, if such contract 
would make the unissued stock of silver 
and minor coins in ‘the Ministery of F'i- 
nance in excess of 500,000 sucres. 


The Executive is to issue regulations 
for the withdrawal from circulation of 
all silver and minor coins now outstand- 
ing, though such coins’ may be continued 
in circulation at the discretion of the 
Executive if they have the same diam- 
eter and thickness and are of the same 
denominations as new coins, All silver 
and minor coins withdrayn from cireu- 
lation are to be recoined or sold for bul- 
lion for account of the Government. 

The receipt of foreign monies in. pay- 
ment of debts or other obligations, pub- 
lie or private, is to be obligatory only 
where specifically provided by contrast 
or by a law of Ecuador. 

Bar to Exportation Repealed. 

All prohibitions, restrictions or changes 
of any kind on exportation or importa- 
tion of gold coin or bullion and on the 
exportation of silver coin are repealed, 
the repeal to become effective upon the 
day on which the Central Bank of Ecua- 
dor officially opens for business) From 
the date upon which the Central Bank 
officially opens also contracts may be 
made payable in 
either foreign or domestic or in 
bullion, 

The Executive Decree of August 6, 
1914,.and the legislative decree of August 
30, 1914, providing for a moratorium, are 


gzold 


| repealed as of the date on which the 


Central Bank officially opens for busi- 
ness. Upon such date all obligations 
automatically become payable sucre for 
sucre in the new gold standard sucre. 

The Minister of Finance is authorized 


} to coin all necessary silver and minor 


All silver and minor coins are to be | 
0 D¢ | over to the Central Bank by the Caja 


| Central. The Central Bank or the Cen- 


legal in unlimited amounts for the pay- 
ments of all debts to the Government 
and to the Central Banks of Ecuador 
for Government account, and are to be 
received in unlimited quantities for all 
taxes and other Government dues in the 
Republic. 


Clipped, bored, sweated or otherwise 
mutilated coins lose their legal tender 
tapacity. 

All Ecuadorian silver and minor coins 
@ninted in accordance with previous laws 
are to be legal tender at their nominal 
value under the same conditions as ap- 
Aro the new silver and minor coins. 

he Central Bank, acting as agent for 


coins and to use, at his discretion, 
the purpose of recoinage into the mew 
Silver coins such existing silver coins 


as represent part of the metallic reserves | 


of the former banks of issue which have 
been turned over or are to be turned 


tral Office is required to turn over these 
Silver coins to the Minister of Finance 
and will be reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of 1 sucre of the gold 
value fixed in the new law for each sucre 
credited to the former banks of issue 
for this silver. 

All legal provisions in conflict with 
the new regulations are automatically re- 
pealed, 

The new law, which was issued as a 
decree on March 4, 1927, was published 
in the Registro Official of March 19, 
1927, becoming effective upon that date, 
In accordance with its terms, 








297,605,0389.84 224,026,144.26 3,684,808,529.60 3,535,142,485,.81 
42,200, T50.65 oo wcssssisins 


9,808,308.16 «ccc o eecessee seve 


101,342,867.95 102,569,398.09 1,801,743,293,77 1,775,060,799.45 


255,404,289.19 233,834,45242 8,385,272,113.04 3,456,619,664.58 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury tn July are included. 
* The figures for the month include $76,864.71 and four the fiscal year 1927 to 
date $2,329,836.17 accrued discount Om war-savings certificates of matured | series, 
and for the corresponding periods last year the figures imelude $234,035.49 and $5,- 








for | 


| United States, 


| in the New York market at noon today for 


, ue ~~ | cable transfers payable in the forei - 
sant dh eatin | in . oreign cur 


as made public June 18. 








299,036,416.56 78,522,821.23 
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333,528,400.00 317,091,750.00 
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Individual Account Debits 
Are 5.9 Per Cent Lower 


Debits to imdividual accounts, as re- 
ported to the F'ederal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended June 15, 1927, and announced by 
the Board June 18, aggregated $13,544, 
000,000 or 5.9 per cent below the total 
of $14,899,000,000 reported for the pre- 
ceding week. 

Total debits for the week under re- 
view are $875,000,000 or 6.9 per cent 
above those for the week ending June 16, 
1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $753,000,000, Pittsburgh  $95,- 
000,000, Bostom $43,000,000, San Fran- 
cisco $29,000,000, and Cleveland $26. 
000,000, 3 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
sine January, 1919, amounted to $12, 
787,599,000, as compared with $13,603, 
675,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
892,099,000 fox the week ending June 
16, 1926, 


| Foreign Exchange | 


CLBy Telegraph.) 
New York, June 18. — The ~ Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to day certified 


to the Secretary ofthe Treasury the fol. 
lowing: : 





June 18, 1927, 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversiom of foreign curreney for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
1 we have ascertaimed and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


rencies are Shown below: 














United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


| “better 





Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling).,,..,,...... 14058 
Belgium (bel@A@)........,c00eee 1389 
Busia: CROMER a 90s s,s vk canaeee 007200 
Czechoslovakia (krone)..:..... ; 029615 
Denmark (Krome),.............. -2672 
| England (poumd sterling)....... 4.8554 
Finland (markka),............. 025191 
France (EeOMM oo... ccceese -0391 
| Germany (reiehsmark).....,.... 2369 
Greece (drachmna)...........0.+ 013607 
Holland (guilder)..,,,.,,....... 4006 
Hungary (pemgo)....., 1744 | 
Italy (lira) ris Gaeee 0556 | 
Norway (krome)...,,.,., «2585 
PONG CHOGIED oc s csc nearer’ s 11238 
Portugal (escudo)., 0503 
Rumania (lew). ... -005939 
| Spain (peseta) - . 1708 
Sweden (kroma).., -2678 
Switzerland (franc * 1923 
Yugoslavia (dimar) -017578 | 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael)...., -6474 
China (Hankow tael).., +6444 
China (Shangwhai tael) hone 6245 
China (Teintsim tael) Oe. 6546 
| Ching (Hong Kong dollar),.... -4895 
| China (Mexican dolar) : +4488 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 4446 
China (Yuan qdollar)............ 4413 
India (rupee) . .......... 8615 
Japan (san). =< foe alos peg -4677 
Singapore (S. SS.) (dollar)..... -5596 
North America =: 
Canada (dollar)........c....... -998585 
CORR: TORGIOM oa. 0 tec iivinsivceaduide -999031 
Meteo (CORMIER. 8.0, i isis ccdawe's -464650° 
Newfoundland  (dollar)......... -996188 
South America = 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ -9648 
Brasil CniweeeD oissciiscaecer +1182 
Chile (peso) sceantasiae ere 1204 


Uruguay (PESO) .accccecces 1.0028 


State Expenditures 


State Banks Ch ange 
To National Charters 
Under McFadden Act 





Comptroller of Cuarrency 
Predicts Recent Bamking 
Legislation Will Equaalize 

Systems. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

there has not been a single failure of a 
national bank; it is one of the few States 
which has not come in contact with our 
Division of Insolvent Natiomal Banks, 
and I trust that no bank in Maine will 
ever find it necessary to have a contact 
with that division. 

In the aggregate, the Investment Ac- 
counts of the National Banks of Maine 
are conservative and strong; the great 
majority of investments are xepresented 
by United States Government, State, 
County and municipal, railroad and pub- 
lie service corporation bonds—another 
proof that you Maine bankers are scien- 
tists in the investment of moneys. 

You have educated the people of your 
State in the services of banking and in 
habits of thrift as witnessed by the fol- 
lowing: The per capita individual de- 
posits are  $489.62—only eight other 
States outrank you in this. 

The per capita savings deposits are 
$359.67——only seven other States outrank 
you in this. 

Reports Serve As Barometer. 

You National bankers submnit reports 
of earnings and dividends to the Comp- 
troller amd perhaps you have asked your- 
self as to what use these are placed out- 
side of a check on your institutions, Our 
Statistical Department compiles there- 
from aggregates of sources of income, ex- 
penses and profits of National Banks ar- 
ranged according to States and Reserve 
Cities. Thus compiled they serve as a 
valuable barometer of banking results in 
all parts of the country. These are sub- 
mitted im my annual report to the Con- 
gress and are available to you. 

These figcures serve as a basis for dis- 
closing the results produced by the Na- 
tional Banks of Maine as compared with 
those of other States, It is stated that 
the true test of management ability is 
the relative stability, consistency and 
degree of net profits produced. 

The aggregate net profit to capital and 
surplus Of Maine National Banks each 
year, for the past six years, has been 
about the most consistent of any State 
aggregates. Fluctuations each year 
have been relatively slight. The net 
profit ratio has been consistently above 
that of “any other New England State, 
and the New England Banks as a group 
have always reflected good earning 
power. ‘The sounder the bank, and the 
more stabilized its earnings, the better 
its position to serve its community, 


Banks In Good Condition. 

The factors which make wp this net 
profit are interesting and some of them, 
on a Comparative basis, are rather uni- 
que. For example: For every dollgr of 
gross imcome in 1926 you distributed 
45.3 cents to depositors as imterest. This 
is higher than the aggregates of Na- 
tional banks in any other State. The 
New England average is 37-6 cents and 
the National average is 32.5 cents. 

In 1926, for every dollar of gross in- 
come, you distributed 13.6 cents to your 
officers wand employes as salaries and 
wages. ‘This is the lowest of any State 
aggregrates. The New England average 
is 172 cents and the national average 
is 19.3 cents, 

For every dollar of gross income, you 
disbursed 4.2 cents for taxes. This is 
very near the New England average of 
4.4 cents, but the national awerage of 5.8 
cents. 

For every dollar of gross income, you 
spent 8.9 cents for other expenses, that 
is, expenses other than imterest paid, 
salaries, taxes and losses. ‘This factor is 
about as low as can be found in any 
State. The New England awerage is 10.4 
cents amd the national saverage 11.4 
cents. 

For every dollar of gross income, you 
had net charge offs of 5.7 cents. This is 
about as low as can be found in any 
State. This factor for New England 
States is 7.5 cents and the national av- 
erage is 8.5 cents. This sagain proves 
that you are good bankers. 

For every dollar of gross income, 21.6 
cents remained as net additions to 
profits. When we consider that your in- 
terest paid factor is decidedly above the 
average, this is a splendid showing. The 
New England average is 21.3 cents and 
the national average 20.9 cents, 

Recent Developments Told. 


I believe, and have also been told by a | 
student of banking, that the -Annual Re- | 


port, contains the most comprehensive 


and complete data on banking conditions | 


and results which can be found any- 
where. It is extremely waluable to all 
bankers who wish to gain a compre- 


hensive picture of banking’ Conditions and 
trends 
their imstitution with the general field, 

The foregoing statements 
that it is unnecessary for 2mme to discuss 
for you any topic on the subject of 
banking,” hence I -will take this 
opportunity to turn briefly to a discus- 
sion of recent deevlopmemts in the na- 
tional banking system in the country as 
a whole. 

It was a well known fact that during 
the period immediately following the 
World War the growth of the resources 
of national banks fell off each year in 
proportion to the annual growth of State 
bank resources. This was Cue largely to 
the fact that there was a strong tend- 
ency among national banks to do busi- 
ness under State charters, either by con- 
solidation with State banks or directly 
giving up their national charters, 

This situation had become 40 serious 
as to attract nation-wide attention in 
banking circles and it was the general 
consensus of opinion both among State 
and national bankers that the national 
banking system should be “maintained in 
full strength asa Federal instrumental- 
ity. The passage of the McFadden Bank 
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Debits 


Economic Conditions in Czechoslovakia 


Reported to Have Improved During 1926 


| Extensive Foreign Trade Suffered Somewhat From Ef- 
forts of Other Countries to Stabilize Finances. 


Board. 


and determine the position of | 


indicate | 


The Czechoslovakian economic situa- 
tion suffered much in 1926 from outside 
efforts at stabilization but despite these 
influences, economic conditions in that 
country for the last year are regarded by 
the directorate of the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia as being improved over 
1925. 

A resume of the conditions as viewed 
by the bank management was contained 
in the bank’s annual report for 1926, a 
summary of which has been received and 
made public here by the Federal Reserve 


The bank observed that there had 
been little change in the average price 
level for the year and this circumstance 
was held to be favorable, while the gen- 
eral financial situation seemed to the 
directorate to be more healthy than in 
the preceding year despite smaller crops 
which are the result of bad weather con- 
ditions. 

The full text of that part of the report 
which was made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board follows: 


Conditions in Foreign 
Countries Affected Situation 

The first annual report of the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia, presented to the 
general meeting of stockholders on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927, contains the following 
account of economic conditions in the 
country and the operations of the bank 
during 1926: 

Owing to its extensive foreign trade, 





Act was the answer of Congress to this 
question. 


Act Aids National Banking. 


This Act has more than justified itself 
as an aid to the national banking’system. 
It has been upon the statute books less 
than four months during which time 
18 State banks have consolidated with 
national banks under the national char- 
ter and 16 State banks have converted 
into national banks, bringing in ag- 
gregate resources for the 34 State banks 
considerably more than $1,000,000. 

This statement includes pending con- 
solidations and conversions of State 
banks which have been brought to my 
attention. This gain in national bank 
resources by additions from the State 
banks is greater than the total losses 
im resources suffered by the national 
system through relinquishment of na- 
tional charters in favor of State char- 
ters for the entire period from October 
21, 1923, to October 1, 1926. 


Equilibrium Will Be Restored. 

These conversions and consolidations 
of State banks since the passage of the 
McFadden Act are not confined to any 
one section of the country. Nine of 
them were on the Pacific Coast, six in 
the Southern States, seventeen in the 
Middle West and two in New England. 

These figures are enough to show that 
the effect of the McFadden Act will be 
to restore completely in the near fu- 








ture the equilibrium between the State 
and the national banking system. 
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conveniently arranged main 
financial district, at 230 South La Salle Street. 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you our current list of public 
utility securities yielding more than 6% 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


St. Louis 


Czechoslovakia was affected by economic 
conditions in other countries. Thus, cur- 
rency fluctuations, the depression result- 
ing from stabilization in some countries 
which carry on an intensive trade with 
Czechoslovakia, and the English cco 
strike, were reflected in the Czecho- 
slovakian economic situation. 

Owing to the unfavorable development 
of these international conditions, the 
general economic situation in Czecho- 
slovakia was worse in 1926 than in the 
previous year. Some branches of in- 
dustry experienced a slight decline in 
activity, and some a heavier depression, 
the effects of which were felt throughout 
our whole economic life. 

In the efforts toward improvements, 
however, further considerable progress 
may be-noticed, mainly in the financial 
situation of the Government and in the 
money market. 


Rate of Exchange 
Maintained Stability 

Exchanges and prices—The rate of 
the Czechoslovakian crown in New York 
maintained absolute stability at 2.9625 
cents in United States currency. The 
situation of the scrown was favorable, 
largely owing to the accumulation of 
stocks of foreign exchange throughout 
the year and especially in the last 
quarter, 

This influx, which indicated a favor- 
able balance of payments, was due’ to a 
greatly increased surplus of exports, to 
the return of funds from abroad (caused 
by the lower rates in the neighboring 
countries), to repayments of credits 
granted by our exporters abroad, and to 


the temporary reduction of imports of 
raw materials, owing to the reduced vol- 
ume of production. 

Foreign credits, of which Czechoslo- 
vakia availed itself to a smaller extent 
than any of the other central European 
countries, formed only a very minor part 
of this accumlation; in fact, the total 
amount of these credits declined during 
the year. The continued influx and ac- 
cumulation of foreign currencies, the in- 
creasing steadiness of the exchange of 
neighboring countries, and the consider- 
able improvement. of international 
money-market conditions enabled the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia on 
January 17, 1927, to relax the restriction 
on foreign exchange dealing. 

The level of prices in Czechoslovakia 
was, on the whole, quite steady during 
the year under review. The wholesale 
price index stood at 966 on January 1, 
1926, then declined gradually to 926 on 
June 1; since then an upward movement 
carried it to 978 on November 1, and to 
979 on January 1, 1927. 


Calculated in gold, the wholesale price 
index number was 1408 on January 1, 
1926, 185 on June 1, 1428 on November 
1, and 148.1 on January 1, 1927. Thus, 
the increase during the entire year did 
not amount to more than 1.5 per cent. * * * 


To be continued in the issue of 
June 21. 
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230 South La Salle Street 


Stackholders of the Commonwealth Edison Company, Middle West 
Utilities Company group, and other public utility companies which 
we represent have increased in the past five years from 65,000 to 
more than 331,000, reflecting the increasing popularity of the public 
utility securities in which we specialize. 


The parallel growth of this Company, in personnel and scope of 
service, has now made necessary our removal to spacious and more 
floor offices in the heart of Chicago's 





Finance 


Cost of Government 


For South Carolina 
$12,752,387 In 1926 


Per Capita Cost Shown by De- 
partment of Commerce 


as Higher Than 
- in 1925. 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced on June 18 a summary of the 
financial statistics of the State of South 
Carolina for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1926. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The payments for maintenanee and op- 
eration of the general departments of 
South Carolina for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1926, amounted to $12,- 
752,387, or $6.98 per capita. This in- 
cludes $3,426,347, apportionments for ed- 
ucation to the minor civil divisions of 
the State. In 1925 the comparative per 
capita for maintenance and operation of 
general departments was $6.68, and im 
1917, $1.82. The interest on deb® 
amounted to $373,253, and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $4,594,708. 
The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $17,720,348, The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Cost of Government. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $5,992,608 was for highways, $2,- 
409,751 being for maintenance and $3,- 
582,857 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts of South 
Carolina’ for 1926 were $17,120,608, or 
$9.38 per capita. This was $3,994,968 
more than the total payments of the year, 
exclusive of the payments for permanent 
improvements, but $599,740 less than the 
total payments including those for per- 
manent improvements. ‘These payments 
in excess of revenue receipts were met 
from the proceeds of debt obligations. 
Property and special taxes represented 


| 32.4 per cent of the total revenue for 


1926, 33.5 per cent for 1925, and 64.4 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes col- 
lected was 179.1 per cent from 1917 to 
1925, but there was a decrease of 2.4 
per cent from 1925 to 1926, The per 


pcapita property and special taxes were 


$3.04 in 1926, $3.19 in 1925, and $1.24 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 6.9 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 7.2 per 
cent for 1925, and 21.7 per cent for 
1917. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of South 
Carolina on December 31, 1926, was $5,- 
885,527, or $3.22 per capita. In 1925 
the per capita debt was $2.97, and in 
1917, $3.32. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in South Carolina subject to ad 
valorem taxation was $424,863,722; the 
amount of State taxes levied was $2,- 
888,899; and the per capital levy, $1.58 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $1.70, 
and in 1917, $1.66. 
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Corporations 


Seven Corporations Are Declared to Be Affiliated 


One Man Controls 
Concerns’ Activities 


Builds Apartment Houses and 
Operates Each Under Sep- 
arate Name. 


M. S. C. Houpine Corp. AND AFFILIATED 
Corr. V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 960 ParK AVE. Co., INC.; 115 
INCORPORATED, 907 FirtH Ave. Co., 
Inc.; C. C. Corp.; AND 550 ParK AVE. 
Corp. Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE; Board oF TAx APPEALS, Nos. 
4620, 6978. 

Affiliation was found by the Board 
of Tax Appeals herein on the ground 
that substantially all stock of the cor- 


porate group was owned and controlled | needed. 


| laws of the corporations required only 


by the same interests, under the 1918) 
Revenue Act. Of the eight corpora- 
tions involved, seven were held to be | 
affiliated and one not affiliated with any | 
of the others. 

Richard S. Holmes, for the petitioner, | 
and J. Harry Byrne, for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings 
follow: 


Findings of fact: The eight real estate 


of fact and decision | 





corporations, all of which since their or- 
ganization have operated in New York 
City, were incorporated under the laws | 
of the State of New York on the follow- 
ing dates: 960 Park Avenue Co., Inc., 
April, 1913; 630 Park Avenue Co., Inc., 
March, 1914; 907 Fifth Avenue Co., Inc., | 
July, 1915; M. S. C. Holding Corporation, 
August, 1915; C. C. Corporation, May, 
1916; 550 Park Avenue Corporation, | 
May, 1916; K. T. B. Realty Corporation, | 
May, 1917; One Fifteen Corporation, 
April, 1919. 


Corporations Built 


Apartment Houses 


With the exception of the K, T. B. 
Realty Corporation and 630 Park Avenue 
Co., Inc., the corporations were organ- 
ized for the purpose of building and 
operating in New York City apartment 
houses designed by J. E. R. Carpenter, 
architect and builder. The K. T. B. 
Realty Corporation operated flats or 
small residences and was a subsidiary of 
the C. C. Corporation, which held all of 
its stock except a few qualifying shares. 
The 630 Park Avenue Company had no | 
active business during the years in ques- | 
tion, but held a mortgage on certain land 
it had owned and on which an apartment | 
was built and operated by the C. C. Cor- 
poration, which had given the mortgage. 

Carpenter designed a distinctive type 
of apartment and he decided to build and 
operate apartment houses of this design 
and to incorporate each enterprise sepa- 
rately so that the failure of any one 
would not affect the success of the 
others. His plans were carried out, and 
the eight corporations are the result. 

In eagh instance when Carpenter 
planned to build and operate an apart- 
ment house he outlined his plans to his 
relatives and friends and invited them 
to invest. Any of them having the 
ready money would turn it over to Car- 
penter with the understanding that he 
was to invest it in the building enterprise 
which he was to control and manage. 
None of the individuals invested with 
the purpose of buying certain shares of 
stock in a certain corporation, but in- 
«stead, turned the money over to Carpen- 
ter with full confidence that he would 
use the money to their best interests. 

The stock held by Mrs. Carpenter was 
given to her by Carpenter. 
all of the stock of the various corpora- 
tions was held by Carpenter, his relatives 
by blood or marriage, and his and his 
brother’s close personal friend, Francis 
R. Mayer. ; 

She officers and directors of the various 
corporations were Carpenter’s relatives, 
close personal friends, or his employes. 
Carpenter was an officer and director in 
each of the corporations and actually 
coptrolled and directed all activities of 
each corporation. None of the other 
stockholders, officers or directors took 
any part in the management of any of 
the corporations. 

No Meetings Held 
By Stockholders 

No stockholders’ or directors’ meet- 
ings were actually held during the years 
in question, and none was ever requested. 
Carpenter took such action as he deemed 
necessary and then directed his employe, 
B. Capps, or his attorney, R. B. Knowles, 
to draw up minutes of a stockholders’ 
or directors’ meeting expressing such 
action already taken and such minutes 
were sent to the various individuals 


whose signatures were required by the | 


by-laws, for their signatures. This 
method was provided for by the by-laws 
of the various corporations and was done 
as a matter of form for corporate rec- 


| made loans to each other. 
| one 


penter for the purposes of another, and | ‘ : 
; two corporations involved. See also Ap- 


How: | peal of*Wright Cake Co., 2 B. T. A. 58. 


ever, if the funds were used in aiding the | 
construction of a new building or for | 
| some other purpose, and the loan was 

| for a period of more than three or four | 
| months, then interest was charged. 
| times, 
| overdrawn in their respective amounts 
| in the Carpenter Special No. 4 Account, 


| other 


Practically | 





ords. These minutes were always signed 


by the individuals as a matter of course | 
and without question as to the propriety | 


of the action taken by Carpenter. 
All of the business of the various 


corporations was carried on in one office, ' 


that of Carpenter, and was performed 
by him and his employes. 
buildings owned by the various corpora- 
tions were managed by Carpenter as a 
single enterprise. He rented the apart- 
ments, collected the rents, paid all bills, 
took care of all repairs and alterations, 
and purchased in bulk the supplies for 
all the buildings. Carpenter employed 


and paid a general manager, A. Creek- | 
more, for all of the buildings and the | 
superintendent of each building reported | 
to him. Carpenter also employed R. B. | 
Knowles as general counsel for all the | 
corporations and B. Capps, who was in 


charge of all the books of all the cor- 
porations. 
by Carpenter and partly by the various 
corporations. , 
Each corporation 


its 


had 


credited and its expenses debited. 


All of the | 


separate 
books of account in which its rents were | 


central account known as the Carpenter 
Operating Account, upon which B. Capps 
and Carpenter were authorized to draw 
checks, was maintained for the purpose 
of paying all bills, payrolls and operat- 
ing expenses of all. the corporations. 
Any employes in any of the buildings 
were paid in cash by A. Creekmoore, 
who was given a check on this central 
operating account. 

Checks were drawn against the ac- 
counts of the various corporations for 
expenses incurred and deposited to this 
central operating account from which 
all expense were actually paid. In 
some instances the by-laws of the cor- 
porations required two signatures on 
their checks and where this was the 
case, Carpenter was always one of the 


officers of the corporation to sign and | 


it was the custom to have the other 
officer sign 25 or 50 blank checks and 
turn them over to Carpenter for use as 
In the instances where the by- 


one signature, Carpenter was always the 
officer required to sign the checks. 


Where coal and other supplies were | 


purchased in bulk by Carpenter, the va- 


| rious corporations were charged for the 


proportionate amounts actually received. 


| All bills were sent to the office of Car- 


penter. A second account, known as the 


| J. E. R. Carpenter Special No/ 4, was | 
| also maintained, from which large pay- 
; ments for the corporations, such as in- 
| terest, were “made by check signed by B. | 


Capps at times when Carpenter was out 


| 
| of the city and checks could not be drawn 
| on the separate accounts of the corpora- 


tions. 


| Companies Made Loans 
| To One Another 


From time to time the corporations 
The funds of 
corporation were used by 
if these loans were only for a short 
period, no interest was charged. 


At 


the several corporations 


but no interest was charged on such 


. . . | 
overdrafts. During the years in question, | 


Carpenter personally guaranteed a build- 
ing loan obtained by one of the corpora- 
tions from a source outside of this group 
of corporations. 

The stockholders of the various cor- 
porations had absolute confidence in the 


| ability of Carpenter and, in fact, con- | 
| sidered that they had invested in his 


business; they never questioned his ac- 


| tions nor called for a meeting or an 
| inspection of the books during the years 


in question. Carpenter had complete ac- 


| tual control of the management of all 
| the buildings owned by the various cor- 
| porations, and received a commission of 
| 3 per centum of the amount of the rents 
| received. 
Carpenter was also engaged as an archi- | 
tect and builder for operations having no | 


During the years in question, 


connection with this group of corpora- 
tions, and in the furtherance of these 
outside interests he used the same of- 
fice and employes. 

For the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
these eight corporations filed consoli- 
dated income and excess-profits-tax re- 
turns, claiming to be affiliated with each 
within the meaning of section 
240(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


The Commissioner upon audit of the | 


returns ruled that 960 Park Avenue Co., 
Inc., and 630 Park Avenue Co., Inc., 
were affiliated with each other and that 
C. C. Corporation and K. T. B. Realty 
Corporation were affiliated with each 
other, but that none of the other corpora- 


tions were affiliated with either of the | 
It is 


two groups nor with each other. 
from this determination that the peti- 
tioners have appealed. 

Opinion by Trussell: With reference to 
the K. T. B. Realty Corporation and the 
530 Park Avenue Co., Inc., the Board is 
without jurisdiction to determine their 
tax liability for any of the years here 


| in question for the Commissioner has as- 
| serted no additional tax against them. 
| However, for the purposes of this ap- 


peal, and for the sole purpose of deter- 
mining whether a certain group of cor- 
porations were affiliated during the years 
1918, 1919, and 1920, and further, the 
two corporations and the parties to this 
proceeding having consented thereto, the 
Board will join the two above-named 
corporations in this proceeding for the 
purpose of making a clear record of the 
transactions and facts involved. 


Statute Defines 
Basis of Affiliation 


The question before us is whether the 
eight corporations, whose names are set 
out in the findings of fact, were during 
the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, affiliated 
within the meaning of section 204(b) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, which provides: 

“For the purpose of this section two or 
more domestic corporations shall 


inee or nominees substantially all the 


more corporations is owned or controlled 
by the same interests.” 


It is apparent from the findings of | 


fact that J..E. R. Carpenter, his rela- 


ives and Francis R. Mayer constituted , 
Each of the five in- | 


the same interests. 
dividuals, J. E. R. Carpenter; Mrs. M. 
S. Carpenter, his wife; Dr. E. M. Stires, 
his brother-in-law; J. H. Carpenter, his 
brother; &nd Francis R. Mayer, his 
brother’s business partner and his own 
personal friend, did not hold the same 


| amount of stock or even any stock in 
Capps’ salary was paid partly | 


all of the eight corporations, but we are 
ase that was not necessary. 


several corporate enterprises here un- 





| avoided all ambiguity. 


; the 





Car- | - as end 
| holdings of the individuals varied in the 


were | 





be | 
| deemed to be affiliated (1) if one corpo- 
ration owns directly or controls through | 
closely affiliated interests or by a nom- | ; 
y | corporation to the date of the change of 
stock of the other or others, or (2) if | 
| substantially all the stock of two or shoul 


| date of such change in stock ownership 


Companies Extend, 
Aid to One Another 


Bulk Purchases Made for All 
and Affairs Handled in 
One Office. 


and promoters of. each and all of the 
corporate entities created by them. 
They are jointly and separately the 
same interests. The Board said in the 
appeal of Rishell Phonograph Co., 2 B. 
T. A. 320: 

“When Congress said ‘controlled by 
the same interests,’ we bélieve it meant 
something broader than persons or in- 
dividuals. If ‘the same interests’ was 
intended to mean only ‘the same per- 
sons,’ it would have been easy for Cone 
gress, by using the latter term, to have 
When two per- 
sons are guided in their action by a 
common interest (in the objective sense), 
they frequently constitute a single inter- 
est (in the subjective sense).” 


Different Individuals 


May Be Same Interests 


The Board said in the Appeal of Ger- 
mantown Braid Co., 3 B. T. A. 1336: 

“The ‘same interests’ does not neces- 
sarily mean the same individuals. The 
relationship between the individuals and 
the facts and circumstances of the case 
should be considered in determining 
whether different individuals are in fact 
‘same interests.’ Family groups 
owning stock in different corporations, 
under the circumstances of this case, 
may fairly be said to be the same in- 


| terests.” 


In that case the percentage of stock- 


Upon all of the facts contained in the 
record of these two actions we are con- 
vinced that the M. S. C. Holding Cor- 
poration, 960 Park Avenue Company, 
Inc., C. C. Corporation, 550 Park Avenue 
Corporation, K. T. B. Realty Corporation, 
and 630 Park Avenue Company, Inc., 
are corporaticns substantially all of 
whose stock is owned and controlled by 
the same interests and, therefore, are 
entitled, under the provisions of section 
240 of the Revenue Act of 1918, to make 
consolidated returns for purposes of in- 
come and profits tax and to have their 
tax liability determined upon the basis 
of such consolidated returns for each of 
the years 1918, 1919, dnd 1920. 

Respecting the corporation known as 
115 Incorporated, the situation is some- 
what different. There here appears to 
be a substantial minority interest suf- 
ficient to distinguish it from the other 
corporations here under consideration, 
and we are of the opinion that the in- 
come and profits tax liability of 115 In- 
corporated for the year 1920 must be 
determined upon the basis of its invested 
capital and income and that it is not af- 
filiated with any other corporation: 

The deficiencies may be redetermined 


| in accordance with the foregoing findings 
| of fact and opinion upon 15 days’ notice 


pursuant to Rule 50, and judgment will 
be entered accordingly. 

Phillips and Murdock dissent, 

June 8, 1927. 


| New Rule Provided 


For Corporation Tax 


Amended Regulations Cover 
Returns Where Ownership 
Has Changed. 


TREASURY Decision, T. D. 4023. 

Article 634, Regulations 62, of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, has been 
amended by Treasury Decision, T. D. 


| 4023, for the purpose of advising the 
| Treasury of changes in ownership of af- 


filiated corporations in the taxable year, 
and requiring the filing of consolidated 
returns by the parent company. 

The decision, in full text, follows: 

Article 634 of Regulations 62 is hereby 
amended by the elimination of the first 
paragraph and the substitution for the 
paragraph eliminated of the following 
paragraphs: 

“Art. 634. Change in ownership dur- 
ing taxable year. (a) Where carpora- 
tions are affiliated at the beginning of a 
taxable year but due to a change in stock 
ownership or control during the year the 
affiliated status is terminated, or (b) 
where corporations are not affiliated at 
the beginning of the taxable year but 


| through change of stock ownership or 


control during the year become affiliated, 
a full disclosure of the circumstances of 
such changes of stock ownership or con- 
trol shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner, 

“Ordinarily in such cases, where only 
two corporations are involved, the parent 
or principal corporation, under the condi- 
tions described in (a) above, should file 
a consolidated return including the in- 
come of such subsidiary or subordinate 
stock gwnership or control, and each 
file a separate return from the 


or control to the end of the taxable 
period, and, under the conditions de- 
scribed in (b) above, each corporation 
should file a separate return from the be- 
ginning of the taxable period to the date 


| of the change in stock ownership or con- 


trol, and a consolidated return should be 


| filed by the parent or principal corpora- 


tion from the date of change of stock 


| ownership or control to the end of the 
| taxable year, including therein the in- 
; come of the subsidiary or subordinate 
| corporation for such period. 

convinced that under the facts in this | 


“Where there are more than two cor- 


| poratfons affiliated at the beginning of 
All of these five persons joined in the | 


the taxable year, and due to a change in 
stock ownership or control the affiliated 


A | der consideration as joint adventurers | status of one or more is términated, but 





Mortgages 


Interest on Mortgage 


Since Same Interests Own Substantially All of Stock Incident to Investment 


Taxable Expenditure 


Circuit Court Rules Item Is 
Not Properly Deduc- 
tible From Income 
of Owner. 


Ivy Courts Reatty Co. v. UNITED 
STATES; Circuit Court OF APPEALS, 
FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

Deduction of mortgage interest was 
denied by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit herein, on the 
ground that such carrying charges inci- 
dent to an investment, rather than as a 
cost of doing business, were not a proper 
deduction for tax purposes. 

The court affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court on a suit brought. by the 
United States for additional corporation 
excise taxes under section 38, Act of Au- 
gust 5, 1909, for the years 1909 to 1912, 
inclusive; section 2G (b) of section II of 
the 1913 Revenue Act, and section 12 (a) 
of'the 1916 Act. 

Louis E. Felix appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and Emory R. Buckner, Edward 
Feldman and Thomas J, Crawford for 
the Government. 


Rental Business Indicated. 

The decision of the court, in full text, 
by Judge Mack, is as follows: 

Writ of error to reverse a judgment 
in favor of the United States, the plain- 
tiff, on a directed verdict in the sum of 
$1,258.07 which with interest and costs 
amount to $2,183.51. 

The action was to recover for addi- 
tional corporation excise taxes under thé 
provisions of Section 38 of the Act of 
August 5, 1909 for the years 1909 to 
1912 inelusive, for additional income 
taxes under the provisions of Section 
2G (b) of Section II of the Revenue Act 
of October 3, 1913 for the years 1913 and 
1915 and under the provisions of Section 
12 (a) Third of the Revenue Act of 1916 
for the year 1916. 

Defendant is a New Jersey corpora- 
tion with paid up capital stock of $2,000 
which owned certain premises with three 
adjoining apartment houses thereon in 
the city of New York. The property was 
subject to a first and a second mortgage 
as security for a bonded indebtedness 
of defendant aggregating $567,500, with 
annual interest aggregating $29,025. 

Question Involved. 

The sole question involved is whether 
the full amount of this interest actually 
paid was deductible from gross income 
as to each of these years, or whether, 
as contended by the Government, only 
$100, being the interest on the paid-in 
capital, for each of the years 1909 to 
1912 inclusive, and $14,937.50, veing the 
interest on the paid up capital stock plus 
one-half of the interest bearing indebted- 
ness for each of the years 1913, 1915 and 
1916, were properly deductible. 

In Anderson v. 42 Broadway, 239 U. S. 
69, the Court said that “mortgage inter- 
est may under special circumstances be 
treated among the ‘ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses’ or as included among the 
charges ‘required to be made as a con- 
dition to the continued use or possession 
of property,’ but interest upon the 
‘bonded or other indebtedness’ of the 
Corporation, whether such indebtedness 
be secured by mortgage or not, comes 
within the specific provision of the third 
clause, whose effect, in our opinion, is 
not in this respect limited by anything 
contained in the first.” 

Clearly there is no difference whatso- 
ever so far as the years 1909 to 1912 
are concerned, between that case and 
the present one. 


Source of Revenue. 


As to the later years, the question is 
whether under the facts in this case the 
main clause or the proviso governs. 
This real estate with a couple of vacant 
lots constituted the entire property of 
the defendant corporation: the rent from 
the apartment houses was its entire 
revenue. 

While it is true that the property was 
for years in the hands of several brokers 
for sale, it was not sold until 1922. In 
our judgment it clearly could not be 
deemed the “subject of sale in ordinary 
business of such corporations” or “the 
subject of sale or hypothecation in the 
ordinary business of such corporation as 
a deale: only in the property consti- 
tuting such collateral.” 

On the evidence, the Court was fully 
justified in finding that during all that 
time, the property was held as an in- 
vestment and not as an object of trade 
and sale in the ordinary business of the 
corporation: that the ordinary business 
of the corporation in fact was to keep 
the property rented and not to dea] in 
properties, although it was authorized 
by its charter to buy and sell real estate. 

As motions for a directed verdict were 
made by each party, the Court properly 
directed judgment for plaintiff. 

Judgment affirmed. 

June 6, 1927, 
there remain at least two corporations 
affiliated during the entire year, the 
parent or principal corporation should 
file a consolidated return for the entire 
year, excluding from its return the in- 
come of the corporations whose affiliated 
status is terminated from the date of the 
change in stock ownership or control; or 
where two or more corporations are af- 
filiated at the beginning of the taxable 
year, and through change in stock owner- 
ship or control additional corporations 
become affiliated, the parent or principal 
corporation should file a consolidated re- 
turn and include the income of such cor- 
porations from the date of change in 
stock ownership or control. In either 
case, the subsidiary or subordinate cor- 
poration whose status is changed during 
the taxable year should make a separate 
return for that part of the taxable year 


; during which it was outside of the af- 
| filiated group.” 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
> Ee Ds 4023, 


Returns 
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Cemetery CorporationIs Refused Tax 
“ Deduction as ‘Charity’ Organization 


District Court of Massachusetts Rules Use Is Extended 
Only to Those for Eleemosenary Purposes. 


WALTER E. SCHUSTER V. MALCOLM E. 
NICHOLS, CoLLECTOR;~DISTRICT COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, DISTRICT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, No. 2450. 

Congress used the word “charitable” 
in its more narrow and restricted sense 
as signifying those corporations organ- 
ized and maintained exclusively for elee- 
mosenary purposes, and did not intend 
a cemetery corporation to be classed as 
an exempt institution for tax purposes, 
the District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts held herein construing 
Section 214 of the 1918 and 1921 Rev- 
enue Acts. 

The decision was rendered in a suit 
by the taxpayer to, recover income 
taxes, claiming as deductions contribu- 
tions to a cemetery company created 
by a State law, for the years 1918 to 
1921. 

The decision, in full text, by Judge 
Brewester, is as follows: 

This is an action brought to recover 
income taxes amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $14,085.14, assessed upon the 
plaintiff’s income, which taxes were paid 
under protest. Claims for refund were 
duly filed and denied. The facts are not 
in dispute. Briefly stated, they are as 
follows: 

Returns for Four Years. 


The plaintiff filed his returns of net 
income for the calendar years 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921. In his return for each 
ef said years he deducted from his gross 
income certain amounts which he had 
contributed during the years in question 
to the East Douglas Evergreen Ceme- 
tery Company of East Douglas, Massa- 
chusetts, claiming these deductions as 
contributions to a charitable corporation. 
The amounts deducted from his income 
for each of the years in question on ac- 
count of such contribution were as fol- 
lows: For the year 1918, $5,000.00; for 
the year 1919, $13,494.87; for the year 
1920, $12,276.44; for the year 1921, 
$977.24. 

Deductions Disallowed. 


On review of the plaintiff’s return for 
each of the said years, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue disallowed these de- 
ductions, as a result of which an addi- 
tional tax was assessed against the 
plaintiff for the year as follows: 1918, 
$3,190.32; 1919, $6,546.30; 1920, $3,- 
737.51; 1921, $371.74. . 

The East Douglas Evergreen Ceme- 
tery Company is a corporation created 
by Special Act of the Legislature of the 
Commonyealth of Massachusetts, enacted 
March: 27, 1858 (c. 128, Special Laws 
1858). The corporate purposes were set 
forth in Section 3 of the Act, which reads 
as follows: 


“Section 3. The said corporation shall 
take and hold the real estate aforesaid 
for a rural cemetery or burial ground, 
and for the erection of tombs, cenotaphs 
or other monuments for, or in the mem- 
ory of, the dead; and for this purpose 
shall have power to lay out the same in 
suitable lots or subdivisions for family 
or other burying places; to plant and 
embellish the same with trees, shrubbery 
and other rural ornaments; to inclose and 
divide the same with suitable walls and 
fences; and to construct gnd annex there- 
to such suitable buildings, appendages 
and other conveniences, as said corpora- 
tion shall from time to time deem ey- 
pedient.” gat 

The Act further empowered the cor- 
poration to acquire and hold real esate 
in the town of Douglas for the purposes 
of the corporation and to grant and con- 
vey “to any person or persons the sole 
exclusive right of burial” in any of the 
lots or subdivisions and to erect tombs 
and cenotaphs “upon such terms and con- 
ditions, and subject to such regulations, 
as said corporation shall prescribe; 
which right, so granted and conveyed, 
shall be held for the purposes aforesaid, 
and for no other.” Under the statute 
the real estate was to be exempt from 
public taxes so long as it remained dedi-,| 
cated to cemetery purposes, | 

The by-laws of the corporation vested 
in a Board of Trustees authoritY to lay | 
out, appraise and sell at not less than | 
the appraisal value burial lots and to | 
improve the grounds enclosed for the ] 


purpose of a cemetery as the proceeds 
of sales would permit. All lot owners 
were members of the corporation and 
there was no limitation in the charter or 
by-laws as to the persons who might 
purchase lots. No capital stock was ever 
issued and no dividends ever paid to mem- 
bers. Nothing appears in the Special 
Act, or in the by-laws, to indicate that 
the corporation had any purpose to pro- 
vide, gratuitously, suitable burial ground 
for the poor or indigent who could not 
afford to pay. It was suggested at the 
hearing that lots had been conveyed for 
which the purchase price had not been 
paid, but the evidence to support this 
claim was not definite or convinging and 
it amounted to no more than that per- 
haps in a few instances lots had been 
bought for which the purchase price had 
not been fully paid. I am unable to find 
any justification for the conclusion that 
the corporation had, in fact or in law, 
a purpose to assist the poor and needy. 


Dedicated as Cemetery. 

The corporation acquired land in the 
town of Douglas which was divided into 
burial lots and has ever since been dedi- 
cated to cemetery purposes. Lots were 
conveyed subject to the condition that 
they were to be used for no purpose 
other than for burial of the dead. The 
cemetery has been improved and beauti- 
fied out of proceeds derived from the saie 
of lots and gifts made by benefactors, 
among which latter were the contribu- 
tions of the plaintiff. It is respecting 
these contributions made in the years 
1918 to 1921, both inclusive, that plaintiff 
now asserts a right to a deduction from 
his gross income for the corresponding 
taxable years. 

The statutes upon which plaintiff’s 
claim is based are-the Revenue Act of 
1918 (sec. 214 (a) (11), Act of Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, c. 18, 40 Stat. 1066) and 
the Revenue Act of 1921 (sec. 214 (a) 
(11) B, Act of November 23, 1921, c. 
136,,.42 Stat. 227). 


Provisions of Act. 


The pertinent provisions common to 
both Acts may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


In computing net income there shall 
be allowed as deductions contributions or 
gifts made within the taxable year to 
any corporation organized and operated 
exclusively for “charitable” purposes up 
to a maximum amount. 


The controversy between the parties 
to this action arises over the scope and 
meaning of the word “charitable” as used 
in the Revenue Acts. 


The plaintiff argues that the word 
“charitable,” as used in the statute, is 
not to be confined to mere relief of pov- 
erty, or distress, or almsgiving, but that 
it carried a wider signification which em- 
braced any purpose which had for its 
the general welfare. 

Jackson v. Philips, 14 Allen 539; New 
England Sanitarium v. Stoneham, 205 
Mass. 335; Molly Varnum Chapter, D. 
A. R. v. Lowell, 204 Mass. 487. 


This broader definition would undoubt- 
edly obtain in an Equity Court dealing 
with a charitable trust within the intent 
and purview of 43 Eliz. ec. 4, which for 
the purposes of defining charitable uses 
is, in some jurisdictions at least, accepted 
as a part of the common law. 

Jackson v. Phillips, supra; In re Lan- 
dis, 66 N. J. Eq. 291. 


Use in Federal Statute. 

If we concede for the sake of argu- 
ment that the word as used in the Fed- 
eral statute is to be given this compre- 
hensive meaning, the adjudications in 
this Commonwealth, which this court 
may with propriety follow, leave serious 
doubts whether the East Douglas Ever- 


green Cemctery Company comes within | 


that definition. 


Donnelly v. Boston Catholic Cemetery 
Asso., 146 Mass. 163; Milford v. County 
Commissioners of Worcester, 213 Mass. 
162; ‘Alex. H. Bullock, Tr., v. Commis- 
sioner of Corporations & Taxation, 
(Mass. Sup. Ct. decision May 24, 1927). 

In Milford v. County Commissioners 
of Worcester, supra, the question was 
whether the Pine Grove Cemetery was 
exempt under a Massachusetts statute 
which relieved from taxation the per- 
sonal property of “benevolent” and 
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° *Hudson-Dugger Co., Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 


No. 6918. 


Where the tax shown by a petitioner 
upon its return as filed exceeds the total 
tax liability as determined by the Com- 
missioner, the Board is without jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the proceeding, even 
though assessment has not been made by 
the Commissioner of the entire amount 
shown due on petitioner’s return as filed. 
*Reading Hardware Co., Petitioner, v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Docket No, 5059, 


There is no basis under section 207 of 
the Revenue Act of 1917 and section 326 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 for a revalu- 
ation of petitioner’s assets for invested 
capital purposes at the time of the finan- 
cial reorganization in 1911, as a result 
of which other corporations were merged 
with it, though assets of other companies 
which are paid in at this time may be 
included in its invested capital at their 
cash value at the time paid in. 


A reduction in surplus, when surplus 
has been improperly increased in the first 
instance on account of assets which have 
not been paid in as contemplated by the 
statute, restores the surplus, or deficit, to 
its original condition and does not ve 
rise to an operating deficit which did not 
theretofore exist. ‘ 

*Appeal of Coburn Heirs, Inc. Docket 

No. 1131. 


1. The aggregate of unit prices for 
stumpage or merchantable timber held 
not to represent the value of an entire 
tract of timber in computing depletion. 

2. A valuation of exhaustible prop- 
erty such as timber based upon future 
income must recognize the discount ap- 
plicable to such income: 

8. The statement that the Commis- 
sioner’s valuation of timber land used 
in determining depletion was _ based 
upon information in his files which he 
was forbidden to disclose in a public 
proceeding is entitled to no weight as 
evidence of value. 

4. The value on March 1, 1913, of 
timber located on two tracts in Maine 
determined in the light of all the nu- 
merous facts and circumstances in evi- 
dence. 


*Appeal of Star Ine. 
Docket No. 374. * 


1. The evidence is insufficient to war- 
rant deduction for obsolescence. of 
tangible property. 

2. Deduction for obsolescence of good 
will disallowed. 


Continental Accounting and Audit Com- 
pany, Petitioner, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 1243. 
Personal service classification denied 

upon the ground that the earnings o 

petitioner are not to be ascribed pri- 

marily to the activities of the Driigy P 

stockholders. . 

J. F. Fairleigh, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 17240. 


Petitioner having filed a joint ‘return 
of income for himself and wife for the 
ealendar year 1923, is not entitled to 
have his tax computed on the basis 
of his separate return. 

W. N. Stokes, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

ING, 251... 


In computing gain or loss on the sale 
of real property, petitioner claimed. as 
part of cost an amount spent in liti- 
gation involving tax liens and to re- 
move cloud on title. Part of the taxes 
accrued after petitioner acquired the 
property. Held, expenditures on ac- 
count of such taxes are not a part of 
cost. No segregation was made of these 
expenditures from the others, and the 
latter may not be included in the cost 
because of lack of evidence of “the 
amount, 


Brewing Co., 


Ashton Hamilton, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 6844, 

Held that a transaction between a hus- 
band and his wife involving a going con- 
cern and all the assets thereof was a 
sale to the husband by the wife; that 
an annual payment made to the wife 
by the husband was a payment of pur- 
chase price and not a division of profits; 
and that the entire income of the busi- 
ness is taxable to the husband. 


Superior Pocahontas Coal Company, Pe- & 
titioner, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 5377. 


1. The cost of certain items of mining 
equipment should be capitalized ijnd not 
deducted as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. 


2. A contribution made under the 


present facts is deductible as a busi- 
ness expense. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Appeals 
as involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subse- 
quent issues, Subscribers who are in- 
terested in any decision not so desig- 
nated should write to the Inquiry Divi- 
sion, The United States Daily. 


“charitable” institutions. The facts in 
that case, so far as they relate to the 
corporate purposes, the manner of con- 
ducting the corporate activities and the 
membership, were in all essential details 
similar to those presented in the case at 
bar. Chief Justice Rugg, in disposing 
of this issue, doubted whether the cor- 
poration: was a charitable corporation, 
but based his decision upan the ground 
that the tax exemption laws manifested 
a legislative purpose not to include cem- 
etery corporations under the designation 
of charitable or benevolent institutions, 


Language in Section. 
: I am of the opinion that the decision 
in the case now before me can well be 
disposéd of upon the same ground. The 
language employed in framing section 
214 of the Revenue Laws of 1918 and #@ 
1921 reflects an intent not to include 
; cemetery “corporations under the desig 
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- Automobiles 


Buyers Abroad 


Includes Foods and Industrial and Farm Machinery 


Chemicals Sought - 
For Textile Making 


Small Automobiles and Acces- 
sories Needed 


Chile. 


OO 

Squabs, lobster, shrimp, sweet corn, 
fresh and dried fruits, and confectionery 
are included among the delicacies which 
the world wants to purchase in the 
United States, according to an announce- 
ment just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, listing. world in- 
quiries for American goods. The De- 
partment reports also inquiries for in- 
-dustrial and agricultural accessories, in- 
cluding automobile equipment, insecti- 
cides, pairts, toilet preparations, house- 
hold appliances, radio sets, sewing ma- 
chines, hardware, gas tubing, laundry 
soap, and other merchandise. 

The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
apy The numbers prefixed to the trade 
opportunities listed refer to confidential 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. To obtain the confi- 
dential information it is necessary only 
for American exporters to apply to the 
nearest office of the Bureau, giving the 
mumber or numbers of the inuiry or in- 
quiries in which they are interested. 

The list of wants follows: 

Purchasers: 

Australia: *26094f, canned tomato 
pulp; 26112, machinery for manufacture 
of sanitary food containers. 

Austria: 26082, gas tubing, cotton 
woven, and mohair braided, with rubber 
ends. 

Canada: *26077f, corn, canned; *26077f, 


in 








confectionery; *26077f, grocery special- ' 


ties; 26071, gasoline and kerosene in tank 
cars; *26102, household appliances, elec- 
trical; 26071, lubricating oils, in carloads 
and tank cars. 

Canary Islands: 26042, automobile ac- 
cessories. 

Chile: *26079, automobiles, 
*26079, automobile accessories; 
hosiery machinery. 


China Wants Gasoline, 


Kerosene and Oils 

China: *26072, gasoline; *26072, kero- 
sene; *26072, lubricating oils and greases. 

Colombia: 26083, yarn, cotton, for hos- 
iery. 

Costa Rica: 26111, coconut-grating 
§nachines; 26111, coconut oil presses. 

enmark: *26067, advertising signs; 

ay. household heating and cooking 
; equipment, electrical; *26067, radio sets 
‘and parts; *26105, radio sets and parts. 

Egypt: *26107f, flour, good and med- 
ium quality; *26107f, flour, durum. 

England: 26110, sewing machinery, in- 
dustrial. 

Germany: *26118, chemicals for textile 
industry; 26081, canned foods; *26051f, 
canned foods; 26108f, casings; *26050f, 
feeds; *26050f, fodders; 26081f, fruit, 
dried; 26047f, fruit, dried, in carload lots; 
*26051f, fruit, fresh; 26081f, grain; 
26081f, grocery specialties; 26081, hard- 
ware, small; *26027, nautical and aero- 
nautical instruments; 26101, _ refrig- 
erators, household electric, 50 to 100; 
*26063, rubber goods; 26061, shearing 
machines, horse, hand-operated; *26063, 
‘totlet preparations; *26063, toilet soaps; 
26081, textile goods; *26113, textile ma- 
chinery and apparatus; *26100, tanned 
splits, unprepared, and various upper 
leathers; *26103, belts, conveying, broad; 
*26028, beads, glass, wood and wax; 
*26063, perfumes. 

India: 26064, 
bituminous, black. 

Italy: 26106, insecticides and sprays 
for flies; 26052f, sugar, granulated. 

Japan: 26048f, pigeons, edible. 

Manchuria: *26065, chemicals; *26065, 
canned condensed milk; *26065, dyes; 
*28065, drugs; *26065, prepared medi- 
cines; *26065, powdered milk; *26065, 
surgical instruments. 

Mexico: 26035, corn-flake manufactur- 
ing machinery; 26034, fiber, ixtle, re- 
moving machines; 26094, turpentine and 

@ by-products plant, complete. 
Netherlands: 26095, asphalt grinding 
and mixing machinery. 
_ Porto Rico: *26016, flour, low grade; 
*26016@laundry soap. 

. Portugal: *26043, automobiles; *26043, 
automobile accessories; *26043, motor 
truck accessories. 


small; 
26083, 


rayon; 26064, paint, 


Scotland: 26026, dental rubber, in 
hundredweight lots. 
Sweden: 26114, hosiery and gloves, 


silk and lisle. 
Switzerland: 26078, naval 
26078, rosin; 26078, rosin oil. 
Venezuela: 26036, caramel-manufac- 
turing machinery, hand or electric- 
driven; 26036, wrapping machines, au- 
tomatic, for caramels. 


stores; 


Agents: 

Algeria: 26085, cotton piece goods; 
26085, dry goods. 

Australia: 26024, dish-washing ma- 


chines; 26028, household appliances, elec- 
trical, especially clothes dryers and floor 
polishers; 26022, lamps, hand electric 
for mines; 26039, power generating and 
transmission machinery; 26039, railway 
machinery equipment, miscellaneous. 

' Belgium: 26037, air compressors; 
26037, engines, Diesel; 26037, hoisting 
equipment; 26037, machine tools; 26037, 
motors, automobile and _ aeroplane; 
26037, steel, special alloys, and dura- 
luminum. 


Egyptians Request 


Cotton Piece Goods 

Brazil: 26075f. canned foods; 26075, 
ehardware, general; 260'75, novelties, high 
sgrade; 26075, tools, hand. 


Canada: 26099, roofing supplies; 
@ 26099, building and mill supplies. 
Colombia: 260%5, office equipment; 


yo typewriters. 

enmark: 26086, umbrella handles and 
frames; 26086, umbrella material; 
26086, ready-made parasols fcr garden. 








Egypt: 26088, cotton piece goods; 
26088, fents, cotton, wool, and rayon; 
26104, heels, rubber, cheap; 26088, rayon 
and wool piece goods; 26088, silk hosiery; 
26088, silk neckties; 26088, sole and up- 
per leather; 26088, underwear, cotton, 
wool, and silk. 

England: 26046, automobile and mo- 
torcycle accessories; 26046, bicycle ac- 
cessories; 26068, gasoline;  26020f, 
gherkins, cauliflower in brine, and other 
pickle products; 26021, household elec- 
trical appliances. 

Finland: 26019f, breakfast foods; 
26090, hosiery, silk, wool and cotton. 

France: 26058f, apples, fresh; 
26059f, canned foods; 26040, hosiery 
manufacturing and knitting machines; 
26060f, oils and fats, animal and vege- 
tables; 26059f, prunes and raisins, dried. 

Germany: 26044, automobile acces- 
sories; 26047f, bacon; 26113, chemicals 
for textile industry; 26080, cutlery; 
26018, cigar-manufacturing machinery; 
26038, contractors’ and builders’ equip- 
ment; 26057f, corn and hominy feed, 
rice, bran and pollards, cottonseed cake 
and meal, and other oil-cake and feed- 
stuffs; 26047f, lard; 26070, petroleum; 
26080, phonographs; 26080, phonograph 
records; 26038, shipbuilding yard equip- 
ment; 26080, textile goods; 26089, tex- 
tile goods; 26018, tobacco. 

Greece: 26084, cotton 
26015f, canned salmon, 
meat, lobster, ink-fish, and‘ sardines; 
26017f, durum flour; 26015f, flour; 
26017f, flour, low grade; 26055f, flour, 
patents and clears; 26056f, flour, patents 
and clears; 26017f, feedstuffs; 26015f, 
molasses; 26015f, rice; 26015f, sugar; 
26015f, salt haddock, dry; 26017f, wheat, 
flour, soft. 

Hungary: 


sheeting; 
shrimp, crab 


World Census Shows 


Gain in Automobiles 


26038, weighing machines, 


Increase of 3,176,638 Ve- 
hicles in 1927 as Com- 
pared With 1926. 


An increase of 38,176,638 passenger 
automobiles, trucks and busses were in 
operation in 1927 compared with 1926, 
according to a world census of motor 
vehicles just completed by the Automo- 
tive Division, Department of Commerce, 
and made public on June 18. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

A total of 27,650,267 passenger auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and busses were in op- 
eration throughout the world at the be- 
ginning of 1927 as compared with 24,- 
473,629 at the beginning of 1926,°an in- 
crease of 3,176,638. 

Eighty Per Cent in U. S. 

Automobiles, trucks, and busses oper- 
ated in the United States at the begin- 
ning of 1927 totaled 22,137,334, about 
80 per cent of world registrations. The 
United Kingdom ranked second with a 
total of 1,023,651 followed in order by 
France, 891,000; Canada, 828,918; Aus- 
tralia, 319,000; Argentina, 222,610; Italy, 
138,177; Spain, 135,000; and New Zea- 
land, 123,224, according to the census. 

Solomon Islands and Gilbert and El- 
lice Islands ranked lowest in the regis- 
tration with two trucks each in opera- 
tion at the beginning of the year. 

Registration By Continents. 

Registration by continents places 
America first with 23,486,172 followed 
in order by Europe, 3,164,739; Oceania, 
522,083; Asia, 288,627; and Africa, 
189,006. : 

Registration of automobiles, trucks, 
and busses in the United States at the 
beginning of the year totaled 2,086,058 
more than the 1926 registration figures 
with only 977,960 added in the rest of 
the world during the 12-month period. 

The*growing use of automotive equip- 
ment outside the United States is re- 
vealed by the census showing registra- 
tions as of January 1, 1927, totalling 
5,512,933 passenger automobiles, motor 
trucks, and busses as compared with 2,- 
931,407 on January 1, 1924. 


Tire Casing Exports 
By Britain Decline 








Total for April Reported as Be- 
ing Smallest for Any 
Month of Year. 





Automobile tire casings exported from 
the United Kingdom in April totaled 
80,093, the smallest number for any 
month this year, according to a state- 
ment of the Rubber Division, made public 
June 18 by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

April exports of automobile casings 
from the United Kingdom numbering 
80,043 were the smallest for any month 
of 1927. This figure, however. is larger 
than for any of the first six months of 
1926 and exceeds the 1926 average 
monthly by approximately 5,000 casings. 

One factor which may have fostered 
this decline in volume is the change in 
the policy of declaring exports. On and 
after April 12, 1927, rubber tires and 
tubes exported with and forming a part 
of the equipment of complete vehicles or 
of chassis, or fitted to wheels exported 
separately, are included under complete 
vehicles or parts thereof in place of being 
reported as formerly under tires. 

The value of April casing exports is 
$955,836 (converted at $4.86), more than 
$5,000 greater than that of the February 
exports. The unit value of April ex- 
ports was $11.94, the next to the highest 
of the year, and exceeded only by the 
January figure of $12.30, 

Four of the five principal markets are 
Empire countries—Brazil was _ second. 
The shipments to the principal markets 
were smaller than usual and the exports 


to only Australia exceeded the 10,000 
mark, 











Long Staple Cotton 


Is Required by Italy | 


Demand for Fresh Apples, Hose 
and Leather Also Is 
Recorded. 


automatic. 9 

India: 26093, hosiery, silk, lisle, and 
wool, men’s and women’s;, 260382, saw- 
mill machinery. 

Italy: 26087, cotton, long staple; 
26092, clothing, men’s; 26078, cutlery; 
26045, engines, Diesel and semi-Diesel; 
26092, haberdashery; 26045, motors, 
marine; 26098, pitch pine; 26098, ply- 
wood covers for lemon boxes; 26098, red 
gum. 

Mexico: 26094, clothing; 26094f, gro- 
ceries. 

Netherlands: 26030, 
26030, phonograph records. 

New Brunswick: 26029, hardware, 
shelf; 26029, kitchen utensils; 26029, 
toys, wooden and metal, mechanical. 

Panama: 26053f, macaroni; 26053f, 
spaghetti; 26053, vermicelli. 

Porto Rico: 26074, cordage, manila 
and sisal; 26074, furniture, household, 
low-priced; 26031, lawn swings; 26074, 
pipe, soil, cast iron; 26097, shooks for 
fruit and vegetables. 

Rumania: 26100, household appli- 
ances, electrical; 26100, radio sets and 
parts. 

Spain: 26076, furniture, railway coach 
and street car; 26076, hardware, rail- 
way coach interior including window 
fittings and door handles; 26076, light- 
ing sets and accessories, electric, for 
railway cars; 26076, leather, imitation; 
26076, leather, sole and upper. 

Sweden: 26054f, apples, fresh in bar- 
rels; 26014f, fruit, fresh and dried, espe- 
cially apples; 26091, leather, imitation; 
26014f, meat, products. 


Automobile Output 
Shown Lower in May 


phonographs; 





Declines as Compared With 
Month of April and Same 
Month in 1926. 


Automobile production during May in 
the United States fell below the previous 
month and also below the same month 
of 1926, according to a statement made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
on June 18. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

May production (factory sales) of mo- 
tor vehicles in the United States as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
was 396,441, of which 352,268 were pas- 
senger cars and 44,173 were trucks, as 
compared with 397,629 passenger cars 
and trucks in April and 417,211 in May, 
1926. 

The table below is based on figures re- 
ceived from 156 manufacturers in the 
United States for recent months, 53 
making passenger cars and 121 making 
trucks (18 making both passenger cars 
and trucks). Data for earlier months in- 
clude 95 additional manufacturers now 
out of business, while May data for 24 
small firms, mostly truck manufac- 
turers, were not received in time for 
inclusion in this report. Figures for 
passenger cars include taxicabs and those 
for trucks include ambulances, funeral 
cars, fire apparatus, street sweepers and 
busses. Canadian figures have been sup- 
plied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since January, 1926. . 

Automobile Production. 
(Number of machines.) 
United States. 














Passenger 
Total cars Trucks 
1926 
Jan. 300,612 272,922 27,690 
Feb. .... 354,431 319,763 34,668 
March .. 422,728 381,116 41,612 
April 430,523 383,907 46,616 
May .... 417,211 373,140 44,071 
Total 
(5 mos.).1,925,505 1,730,848 194,657 
eune .... 380,372 339,570 40,802 
July .... 354,394 317,006 37,388 
Aug. .... 422,294 380,282 42,012 
Sept. ... 393,356 350,923 42,433 
Oct. ..<. 329,142 289,565 39,577 
Nov. .... 250,950 219,504 31,446 
Dec. .... 163,429 137,361 26,068 
Total 
(year) ..4,219,442 3,765,059  454;883 
1927 

Jan. 234,231 196,989 37,242 
Feb. .... 298,765 260,644 38,121 
March 386,846 341,681 45,165 
April ... 397,629 353,076 44,553 
May .... 396,441 352,268 44,173 | 
Total 
(5 mos.).1,718,912 1,504,658 209,254 





Free Entry Not Allowed 
Pictorial Unbound Books 


New York, June 18.—Overruling a 
protest of Tice & Lynch, Inc., the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
imported, unbound books of pictorial il- 
lustrations of rugs and tapestries, with 
title and index, but otherwise without 
printed text, are properly dutiable at 
the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1310, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as books not specially provided for. 

Free entry was’ contended for by the 
protestants under paragraph 1529, as 
“pooks * * * chiefly in language 
other than English.” Judge Fischer 
writes the court’s conclusions, uphold- 
ing the Government’s position in this 
controversy. (Protest No. 141703-G- 
59281-25.) 
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Exports of Leaf Tobacco Show Increase 
For First Four Months of Present Year 


Commerce Department Announces Every Type Exported, 
With Two Exceptions, Reflected Substantial Gain. 


Exports of leaf tobacco from the 
United States for the first four months 
of 1927 show a gain, according to a 
statement of the Department of Com- 
merce, made public on June 18. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


Notwithstanding the disturbances in 
China and the resultant decline to to- 
bacco exports to that country, 
United States leaf export trade for the 
first four months of 1927 shows a very 
healthy condition, compared with a 
similar period of 1926. The total ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco amounted to 191,- 
664,000 pounds, a gain of 8 per cent 
over last year. 

Every Type Gains. 

Every type exported reflected a sub- 
stantial gain, except Maryland and Ohio 
export which amounted to little more 
than 5,000,000 pounds and lost 5 per 
cent. Exports of dark tobaccos were 
especially encouraging. considering the 
heavy losses some of these types en- 
dured in 1926. There was a gain of 1 
per cent on flue-cured tobacco; 518 per 
cent on Burley; 17 per cent on dark- 
fired Kentucky and Tennessee; 13 per 
cent on dark Virginia; 19 per cent on 
Green’ River and one-sucker; and 43 
per cent on cigar leaf, 

Price declines on exports for the first 
four months were especially severe on 
Burley and dark Virginia, Burley prices 
being cut in half and dark Virginia 
being reduced by 55 per cent. All other 
types suffered price reductions except 
Maryland and Ohio Export which aver- 
aged about 17 cents against 16 cents 
in 1926. 

Foreign Markets Irregular. 

Owing to various disturbing factors, 
foreign tobacco markets during the cur- 





the ; 


rent year have been characterized by 
irregularity. The competition encoun- 
tered in tobacco production of British 
colonies seems to be affecting only the 
trade in our dark tobaccos. Exports 
of cigarette tobacco to the United King- 
dom from January to April amounted 
to over 50,000,000 pounds, a gain of 
8,600,000 pounds over last year when 
British purchases of flue-cured leaf for 
the whole year dropped off by 6,000,000 
pounds. Trade with the United King- 
dom has decreased on all dark types. 

The Chinese trade is beginning to 
show the effect of internal disorders 
in that country. Purchases of | flue- 
cured leaf during the first four months 
of the year amounted to less than 28,- 
000,000 pounds, a decline of 27 per 
cent; and Chinese cigarette purchases 
dropped off at least 20 per cent, amount- 
ing to 1,763,000,000 in number. 

Spain Resumes Activity. : 

Spain, Poland and Danzig have re- 
sumed activities in the dark tobacco 
market after a full year’s rest. Export 
of the dark-fired Kentucky and Tennes- 
see type to Spain have amounted to 
over 14,000,000 pounds; and to Poland 
and Danzig, 1,450,000 pounds, com- 
pared with no shipments for the same 
period of 1926. Dark tobacco: trade 
with Belgium, Germany, Mexico, and 
Argentina has increased in gratifying 
proportions, but dark tobaccos have suf- 
fered severely on the French, British 
and Scandinavian markets. 

One of the most encouraging out- 
looks lies in the foreign trade in Bur- 
ley tobacco. Although this type has 
never been considered an export type, 
exports for the current year have al- 
ready amounted to more than 11,000,- 
000 pounds, compared with less than 
2,000,000 pounds a year ago. 





Nassau to Buy Machines 
In America to Dig Wells 


Considerable American machinery and 
materials will be used in the digging of 
wells to supply water for the city of 
Nassau, Bahamas, according to advices 
from the American Consulate, just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Wells are now being. dug to furnish 
water supply for the city of Nassau, 

While a considerable portion of the 
necessary materials for this project are 
reported to have already been secured 
from England, it is believed in Nassau 
that a substantial amount of American 
machinery and materials will also be 
purchased. 





British Chemical Merger 
Considered by Industries 


The Imperial Chemicals Industries of 
Great Britain has proposed a merger to 
the Cassel Cyanide Company, of Glas- 
gow, according to information received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consulate General at 
London. 

The full text of the Consular advices, 
as made public, is as follows; 

The Cassel Cyanide Company of Glas- 
gow is reported to have received an offer 
of. merger with the Imperial Chemical 
Industries. 

The directors of the Cassel Company 
are reported to have resolved to recom- 
mend acceptance to their stockholders. 
Acceptance must be made Ly the holders 
of not less than 75 per cert of the shares. 


Master Specifications Issued 
For Fiber Sheet Packing 


The Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, on June 18 issued United 


States Government master specifications 


for hard fiber sheet packing. 
text of the statement follows: 


The packing is made from all cotton 
cellulose paper without sizing or foreign 
materials other than dyes or pigments. 
The specification provides detailed re- 
quirements for materials, inspection, and 
tests. The packing is suitable for gaskets 
in connection with water, lubricating oil, 
and air connections for internal combus- 
tion engines at pressures up to 200 
pounds per square inch where the tem- 
perature does not exceed 150 degrees F. 
It is also adapted for use in connection 
with carbon dioxide gas at pressures up 
to 1,500 pounds per square inch. 

Copies of this circular (No. 325) may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 


The full 


Production of Autos 
Increased in Canada 


May production of automobiles in 
Canada, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was as follows: Passenger 
cars, 21,991, trucks, 4,771, as compared 
with production in April of 20,890 pas- 
senger cars and 3,721 trucks, and pro- 
duction in May, 1926, of 21,429 passenger 
cars and 3,505 trucks. 


Reset Diamonds Held 
Dutiable on Reentry 


Identification of Jewelry Said 
to Be Lost When Reset 
Abroad. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the language just quoted, for the rea- 
sons: (1) the portions of the ring 
which were claimed to have been re- 
turned, viz., the diamonds, were prob- 
ably not capable of identification, or 
at all events were not in fact identi- 
fied, and (2) there was no testimony 
offered to show that the plaintiff was 
a resident of the United States. 


Consular Invoice Not Furnished. 

“It should be observed also that the 
plaintiff is without right to make any 
claim for relief in this court under the 
language quoted from paragraph 1514 


for the reason that she did not comply | 


with the regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in that she 
did not furnish a consular invoice and 
also failed to furnish the declaration 
in respect to the cost of repairs and 
identity, of the merchandise required 
by the Department regulations. 

“No claim was made by the plaintiff 
for exemption of $100 for the reason 
that she had already received the benefit 
of such exemption in respect to other 
importations made by her. 

“For the reasons stated the protest 
is overruled. Let judgment be entered 
accordingly.” (Protest 93102-G- 
24892-24). 


Auction Sale of Furs 


Amounts to $750,000 


A fur auction held recently by 


ada, resulted in a $750,000 sale, accord- 
ing to advices from Consul Rollin R. 


Winslow, Winnipeg, just made public by | 


the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

Prices for beaver and wolf skins were 
reported high. The sale offered 170,000 
muskrat skins, 500 fisher, 800 cross fox, 
14,000 weasel, and a number of wolf, 
beaver, lynx and red fox skins. 

There are reported to be 59 registered 
silver fox ranches in Manitoba, 33 in 
Saskatchewan and 100 in Alberta. 





Quotations for Wool Tops 
Unchanged at Bradford 


The Bradford Wool Tep quotations as 
cabled to the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, by the 
Commercial Attache at London, William 
L. Cdoper, are as follows, which are the 
same as those for the preceding week: 

June 16: 70s, 5383+ pence; 64s, 48 
pence; 60s, 44 pence; 56s, 34 pence; 50s, 
26% pence; 48s, 2212 pence; 46s, 21 
pence, 44s, 20 pence; 40s, 1912 pence. 

There is no change in Bradford 
Worsted Yarn prices as compared with 
last week’s, which are as follows: 

June 16: 2-60s, 70s, white, 6s 4d; 2-48s, 
84s, white, 5s 4d; 2-40s, 60-64s, white, 
4s 10d; 2-36s, 58s, white, 4s 3d; 2-32s, 
46s, white, 2s 8d; 2-24s, 44s, white, 2s 
5d; 2-16s, 36s, white, 2s 2d. 











Liverpool Dock System 
To Be Opened in July 








The completed Gladstone dock system 
for Liverpool, England, will be opened in 
July, according to advices from Consul 
L. J. Keena, Liverpool, made public June 
17 by the Department of Commerce, The 


the } 
Winnipeg Fur Auction Sales Co., Can- | 
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Foreign Trade 


Foreign Countries 


Shown Best Market 
To Sell Motorcycles 


Australia Is Largest Buyer 
of American Machines 
With Japan 
Second. 


Foreign markets offer the greatest 
American motorcycle outlet, according 
to an announcement just made public by 
H. O. Smith, Chief, Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce. Australia is 
shown to be the largest market for the 
American product, taking about one- 
fourth of the exports, with Japan com- 
ing second, and Sweden and Germany 
following closely after. British South 
Africa is stated to be a good market and 
in Morocco the native mounted police 
pursue violators of the law on machines 
made in the United States. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The American motorcycle industry is 
dependent upon foreign markets for the 
larger share of its business. Of its 1926 
production of approximately 42,000 ma- 
chines, the United States exported 22,- 
670 units, or 54 per cent. The signifi- 
cance of this figure is most apparent on 


| comparing it with the lower percentage 
| that expresses the world’s ratio of ex- 


port to production. Of the 268,340 motor 
cycles manufactured during 1925 by the 
12 producing countries reviewed, 77,376, 
or 29 per cent, were exported. The com- 
parative 1926 figures cannot be given, as 
export figures for the United Kingdom 
and for certain minor producing coun- 
tries are not available. Although British 
exports during 1926 probably increased 
somewhat, it is not believed that the ex- 
port ratio during the latter year will 
be higher, in view of its 24.5 per cent 
increase in 1925, involving 65,740 ma- 


| chines. 


Withstand Competition. 


It is encouraging that American motor- 
cycles, although encountering increased 
foreign competition in late years, have 
been well received in the markets of 
the world. With the gradual improve- 
ment of road conditions in many of the 
backward countries and the attendant 
creation of new markets and expansion 
of old ones, still further progress can be 
expected. 

A comparison of figures of several of 
the European producing countries dis- 
closes that Great Britain, Germany, and 
France lead the United States in the 
number of motorcycles produced. Great 
Britain, the home of the motorcycle, is 
of first importance, having produced ap- 
proximately 120,000 of these vehicles 
during each of the last two years. Brit- 
ish motorcycle export figures are not 
available for 1926; but the 46,640 ma- 
chines shipped out during 1925 repre- 
sented 28 per cent of the country’s total 
output. On the other hand, Germany, 
the second largest producing country and 
also the second largest consumer, ex- 
ported less than 3 per cent of its entire 
motorcycle production. 


First Four Markets. 

In addition, it ranked among the first 
four markets for American motorcycles 
in 1926, being preceded only by Austra- 
lia, Japan and Sweden. France, with an 
output of 70,000 machines during 1926, 
showed the greatest increase in produc- 
tion over 1925, when it produced 25,000 
machines. Its last year’s exports, how- 
ever, amounted to only 5,052 vehicles, 
or 7.2 per cent of its production. 

Of the 22,670 motorcycles exported in 
1926, Australia took 5,426, valued at 
$1,158,303, or almost 25 per cent of the 
total shipments abroad. Japan came 
second, accounting fo 2,558 machines, 
and Sweden third, with importations of 
1,711 of these vehicles. 

No Latin American country appears 
among the 18 leading markets, Venezu- 
ela, our chief market in the Southern 
Hemisphere, ranking fourteenth among 
the world markets. Brazil and Argen- 
tina closely follow Venezuela. Never- 
theless, in Latin America, as a whole, 
motorcycles are coming into greater de- 
mand each year, consistently with the 
improving road conditions. 

Market conditions for the sale of 
American motorcycles are becoming 
more favorable in many countries. Poor 
roads and streets still militate against 
their use to a greater extent than against 
automobile operation, but the great inter- 


| est that is being aroused all over the 


ee 


| world for better roads and the conse- 


quent highway development plans being 
put into operation make poor road con- 
ditions a steadily decreasing factor for 
the future. 

Although the demand for American 
motorcycles is still relatively limited, 
many markets are giving evidence of 
promise. In Canada, for example, the 
outlook for increased sales has not been 
so hopeful for some years. As in many 
of the most important markets, the de- 
mand is chiefly in light models. 

Japan Second Market. 

In Japan, our second market for these 
vehicles in 1926, the demand continues 
fairly active, and American participation 
is increasing sharply. Although Great 
Britain is still a very close competitor, 
the predominance of American makes is 
now so well established that during 1926 
imports from the United States exceeded 
those from Great Britain for the first 
time since 1922. 

In Denmark, 45 per cent of the motor- 
cycle imports in 1926 were of American 
origin, while in Sweden imports from 
the United States were 50 per cent 
higher than in 1925. 





cost of the system is estimated in Eng- 
land at 7,500,000 pounds. 

The new dock system will permit the 
entrance and exit of vessels under 28 
feet in draft. Vessels of the greatest 
draft now afloat will be able to go in and 
out on every single tide of the year. 

The Gladstone system of docks in- 
cludes the Gladstone Graving Dock 
opened in 1913, the largest dry dock in 
Europe, 
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Patents 


- Individual Denied 
Right to Intervene 
In Municipal Suit 


Appellate Court Rules No 
Bad Faith or Fraud 
Is Shown in 
case. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, APPELLANT, V. PA- 
ciric GAS & ELEcTRIC Co., A CORPORA- 
TION, AND THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO, A MUNICIPAL CORPO- 
RATION, No. 4965; Circuit CourRT OF 
APPEALS, NINTA CIRCUIT. 

An individual having dealings with a 
recognized public utility was in this case 
held not to be privileged to raise a con- 
test in the courts over a question which 
could be settled in a general and con- 
clusive manner on his behalf by the 
municipality which represents him. 

Before Gilbert, Rudkin and Dietrich, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
findings of fact and the opinion of Judge 
Gilbert follows: 

The appellant appeals from the order 
of the court below denying his petition 
for leave to intervene in three suits 
brought by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, in the first of which the City 
and County of San Francisco was the de- 
fendant and in the others the Mayor of 
the city was added as a party defend- 
ant. The relief sought in the three cases 
was an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of an ordinance of the city re- 
ducing the rate to be paid for gas fur- 
nished to consumers in the city and 
county. The cases were consolidated for 
hearing and on July 6, 1921, a final de- 
cree was entered sustaining the validity 
of the ordinance. Appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court and on June 2, 1924, 


the decision was reversed and the causes ; 
were remanded for further proceedings. | 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. v. City and 


County of San Francisco, 265 U. S. 408. | 


Negotiations to Compromise. 
Thereafter negotiations were had with 


a view to compromising the matter in | 
; pellant’s apparatus has been stated in 


controversy and a tentative agreement 


was made and was recommended by the | 


City Attorney, the Mayor and the Board 
of Supervisors of said City and County. 
While that question was pending before 
the Board the appellant filed in the court 


below his petition for leave to intervene. | 


The petition was presented as that of a 
rate-payer and it was prepared with a 
view to bringing in other rate-payers, 
and it alleged that the intervention would 
inure to the benefit of all rate-payers 
and all interested parties, whom the pe- 
titioner invited to join. The petitioner 


alleged that*he had paid the Gas & Elec- | 


tric Company $150 in excess of the 
amount which it was entitled to charge 


him under the ordinance, and the reason | 


which he asserted for asking leave to 
intervene was that the City and County 
and its attorneys, instead of diligently 
defending said suits and protecting the 
rights and interests of the consumers 
of gas, were proposing to enter into an 
agreement under which about one-half 


only of the amounts collected by the com- ; 


pany in excess of the rates fixed by the 
ordinance and returnable to the consum- 
ers of gas would be realized for them, 


and the purpose of the proposed inter- | 


vention of the appellant as a co-defend- 
ant in the case was to participate in the 
defense of said suits for himself and 
o‘her rate-payers. 

Individual Claim. 

Gilbert, Circuit 
the facts: 

The appellant, in view of the fact that 
his individual claim against the Gas & 
Electric Company in any separate pro- 
ceeding is barred by the statute of limi- 
tations, contends that the intervention 
here sought is his only remedy to recover 
the money taken from him by the Gas 
& Electric Company, and that he has an 
absolute right to intervene. The ground 
of that right as alleged in his petition 


i. in substance that the attorneys for the j 


City and County of San Francisco have 
unwarrantably delayed the prosecution 
o: the cases and are now proposing to 
sacrifice the rights of the consumers of 
gas by entering into a compromise with 
the Gas Company whereby the consumers 


if the litigation is continued to a final 
determination they will recover the whole 


thereof, and that the acceptance of the | 


compromise proposition would be a gross 
breach of trust on the part of the de- 
fendants in said suits. 

Question of Compromise. 

If the appellant is entitled to intervene 
and be heard upon the question of the 
relative advantage of continuing the liti- 
gation to a final determination rather 
than accepting the proposed compro- 
mise, the question is one upon which 
more than 100,000 consumers of gas are 
likewise entitled to be heard, none of 
whom has accepted the appellant’s cham- 
pionship or indicated a purpose to join 
in intervention. It is to be remembered 
that there is here no impounded fund 
in the possession of a court to be dis- 
bursed at the end of pending litigation. 
The matters yet to be determined must 
involve a hearing before a master, a de- 
cision by the district court, probably fol- 
lowed by an appeal, as before, to the 
Supreme Court, with consequent delay 
and expense. There is no allegation of 
fraud or collustion between the parties 
to the suit or of bad faith on the part 
of the City and County, and no question 
is made of the power of the muncipality 
to compromise the litigation. That power, 
it is to be observed, is implied in the 
power to sue and be sued 28 Cyc 1756; 
Kelly v. Town of Milan, 21 Fed. 842, 
864; Oakman v. City of Eveleth, 203 N. 
W. 514; Agnew v. Brall, 124 Ill. 312; 
Town of Petersburg v. Mappin, 14 Il. 
198, 195; Prout v. Inhabitatnts of Fire 
District of Pittsfield, 28 N. E. 679. 

Provisions in Equity. 

New Equity Rule 37 provides: “Any- 
one claiming an interest in the litiga- 
tion may at any time be permitted to 
assert his right of intervention, but the 
intervention shall be in subordination to 
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Wood Pulp 


Claims for Patent on Apparatus for Mixing 
Pulp Denied But Process Found to Be New 


Invention Admitted in Method, but Devices Used Are All 
Declared to Be Old. 


APPLICATION OF WaLpo E. ROSEBUSH, 
APPEAL No. 13142; EXAMINERS-IN- 
CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1631762 for method and ap- 
paratus for mixing pulp was granted to 
Rosebush June 7, 1927, on application 
filed August 5, 1924. 

Munn & Company for appellant. 

The examiners-in-chief (Ide, Skinner 
and Henry) affirmed the rejection for 
lack of patentable novelty 
directed to apparatus for mixing pulp, 
but indicated that a process claim should 
be allowed. The text of their opinion 
follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner rejecting claims 1, 2 and 
7, which read as follows: 

“1, A mixing system for wood pulp 
and sulphite pulp, comprising means for 
separately deckering the sulphite pulp, 


of claims | 


measures the flow of deckered pulp to a 
mixing box and from whence the pulp 
is delivered to a distributing box for a 
Fourdrinier machine. 
McIntyre are shown means for decker- 


ing, means for storing pulp, means for | 
screening and a system of conduits and 


pumps for delivering pulp from one tank 
to another and also means for mixing 
pulp. 

Curtis shows a preliminary mixing 
tank into which the sulphite pulp and 
wood pulp are introduced in desired 


| quantities or proportions and are thor- 


| ture 


ougly mixed and passed by gravity into 
a storage receptacle in which the mix- 
is constantly stirred. 


storage receptacle the desired amount 


' of mixed pulp is withdrawn by a pump 
| and is passed into a flow box and thence 


means for screening the wood pulp, and | 
means for deckering the combined deck- | 
ered sulphite pulp and the screened wood | 


pulp. 
Devices Are Described. 

“2. A mixing system for wood and 
sulphite pulps, comprising means for 
separately deckering the sulphite pulp, 
means for combining and mixing the 
deckered sulphite with the wood pulp, a 


| mixed pulp, 


into a Jordan, from whence the ground 


pulp is taken to a flow box to be passed | 


on to individual stuff chests in which the 
pulp is constantly stirred and from 
whence it is drawn off through flow boxes 
to separate paper-making machines. 


Allen Patent Reviewed. 


The patent to Allen et al., shows tanks | 


for holding wood pulp, sulphite pulp and 
The wood pulp is drawn 


| off into a flow box 8 and the sulphite 


pair of circulatory storage tanks com- | 


municating with each other, means for 


introducing the mixed pulps into an end | 


of one of the tanks, and means for feed- 
ing the mixed pulps from the remaining 
tank into the tank receiving said mixed 
pulp.” 

“7. In a pulp-mixing apparatus, a pair 
of connected tanks, means for drawing 


| wood pulp and sulphite pulp. 


pulp from one tank and forcing it into | 


the other tank, and means for supplying 
the last-named tank with pulp.” 


The references relied upon are: 


Cooke et al., 232460, Sept. 21, 1880; | 


Curtis, 1001822, Aug. 29, 1911; 
tyre, 1026819, May 21, 1912; Allen et al., 


| Reis., 15311, Mar. 21, 1922. 


The construction and operation of ap- 


both the appellant’s brief and the ex- 
aminer’s statement and need not be re- 
peated here. 


Appellant in his brief says: 


decker the sulphite pulp before combin- 
ing it with screened wood pulp, and then 
deckering the mixture of the two pulps 


;} because none of the references of record 


| mixed pulp. 


MclIn- | stuff 


pulp is drawn off into a flow box 15, from 


whence these two pulps are drawn off in | 
measured flow into troughs 24 and 25) 


from whence they flow into and are 


mixed in a trough 20 leading to the mixed | 


pulp tank 22. 

Claim 1 is for a mixing system for 
This is 
shown at B in Fig. 1 of Curtis and in 
Allen et al., means for deckering as shown 
at 14 and in Fig. 3 of McIntyre. MelIn- 
tyre daegs not show a means for decker- 
ing wood pulp and another means from 
whence the ground pulp is taken to a 


flow box to be passed on to individual | 
pulp is con- | 
whence it is | 
| drawn off through flow boxes to separate | 


chests in 
stantly 


which the 
stirred and from 


paper-making machines. 
The patent to Allen et al. shows tanks 


for holding wood pulp, sulphite pulp, and | 
The wood pulp is drawn | 
| off into a flow box 8 and the sulphite | 


pulp is drawn off into a flow box 15, 


make any suggestion of such use of a | 


decker.” 


“ . 2 
The various deckers are associated in | 
a new way in respect to each other, it | 


being noted that a single set of deckers 


perform a special function in respect to | 


the sulphite pulp alone.” 
“Certainly to separately decker the sul- 


Eee ‘ from whence these two pulps are drawn 
It is apparently new to separately | 


In this patent to | 


From this | 


Public Utilities 


4 


Fur Industry 


—— 


Dallas Firm Denied 
Right to Use Name 
Hudson Bay Company 


| District Court of Texas Rules 
Name Is Improperly Used 
for Retail 


Store. 
a 


THE HUDSON’s Bay COMPANY V. ABRA- 
HAM Buckspan, No. 3139-397; Dis- 
TRICT COURT, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
TEXAS. 





The defendant in this case, a dealer 
in furs, used the name “Hudson Bay Fur 
Company” for many years and built up 
a substantial business. The plaintiff, an 
| old and well known company, known as 
“The Hudson’s Bay Co.,” sought to en- 
join the use of this name. The court 
held that the plaintiff was entitled to 
an order denying the defendant the 
privilege of making further use of the 
| name “‘Hudson Bay Co.” 

R. E. L. Saner, W, H. Jack, Jr., and 
Harold S. MacKaye for the plaintiff. W. 
L. Crawford and W. M. Taytor for the 
| defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Atwell follows: 


The case is not easy for the chancellor, 





because, it has within it solids that may | 
be destroyed or injured by an improper | 
Everyone, I think, in America, | 


decision. 
| certainly in the northern part of Amer- 
ica, and, I believe, equally so in the 


| United States part of North America, | 
knows of “The Hudson’s Bay Company.” | 


Those who travel in Canada know of a 
| chain of very reliable stores under that 


name, or a similar name, from the At- | 
lantic to the Pacific, where all sorts of | 


goods are sold. It is equally well known, 


| not only from long continued use, but | 
even from the moving pictures and his- | 


tories, and otherwise, that a company 
by that name largely dominates the fur 
industry. 
furs, in the raw state, are sold at auc- 
tion in London to manufacturers in the 
United States. 
tured furs reaching to Dallas, Tex. 


deals in active sale at Dallas. 


off in measured flow into troughs 24 and | Started in New York. 


25 from whence they flow into and are 
mixed in a trough 20 leading to the | 
mixed pulp tank 22. 
New Method Is Found. 
Claim 1 is for a mixing system for | 
wood pulp and sulphite pulp. This is | 
shown at B in Fig. 1 of Curtis, and in 
Allen et al.’ means for deckering as | 
shown at 14 and in Fig. 3 of McIntyre. 
McIntyre does not show a means for | 


| deckering wood pulp and another means | 


phite pulp before combining and mixing | 


it with the wood 
product that 
different from the product produced by 


pulp will produce a 


will have characteristics | 


merely mixing sulphite and wood pulps | 


delivered from two separate and original 
sources.” 
Elements Are Old. 


The claims are stated in the form of 
combinations of elements which are ad- 
mittedly old per se. 


for deckering sulphite pulp, but does | 
show a deckering means to be old per se. | 


McIntyre also shows screening devices | 
to be old per se. Appellant’s claim 1 | 


| merely designates the use of these old 


devices for performing their usual work 
but specifies their successive use. Ap- | 


| pellant has not designed a new machine | 


but has selected old machines for per- | 


| forming their usual work 


McIntyre shows a system for refining | 
and distributing paper stock which in- | 
cludes a regulating box or chamber for | 


pulp which is 
mixer with an additional supply of water 
from whence the thinned mixture of 
pulp¥s flowed onto screens through which 
the screened mixture is flowed by gravity 
to a deckering machine which thickens 
the mixture of screened pulp and deliv- 
ers to a stuff chest from whence a meas- 


| uring piston pump withdraws the deck- 


ered pulp to a regulation flow box which 
pe ee eee tee 

and in recognition of the propriety of 
the main proceeding.” The language of 


— | discharged by | 
| Sravity into a Jordan 8, thence into a 


| pair of tanks and means for pumping | 


what appears to us in so far as the ref- | 
erences disclose, a new method or proc- | 
ess in paper-pulp mixing. | 

Claim 2 is of like nature with claim 1 | 
except that it includes more elements, 
all old per se, and does not set out the 
connections and relative arrangement of | 
the elements. 

Claim 7 is for nothing. more than a | 


| the contents from one tank to the other 


| named tank with pulp. 


and a hopper for supplying the last- 
r : There is noth- 
ing inventive involved in 


; contents of one tank into another nor, 


in addition thereto, providing a hopper 
whereby pulp may be supplied to a par- 


| ticulag tank. 


the rule indicates that the right to inter- | 
vene so referred to is not absolute, and | 


that the circumstances may be such as 


the court’s _discretion. Here neither 
fraud, bad faith, bad judgment, nor con- 


spiracy is shown on the part of the mu- 
will be deprived of a substantial portion | 
of the rebate which is due them, whereas | 


nicipal authorities who represent all of 
the gas consumers. The application for 
leave to intervene rests upon no statute 


rules. The appellant is represented in 


to justify its denial in the exercise of | eee is oh teen, 


Appellant appears to have invented a 
new method in preparing pulp for use 


in a paper-making machine which method | 


involves the use of old elements found 


recommend the admission and allowance 
of a claim stated as a method specified 
to the operations stated in the first par- 


| agraph quoted by us from appellant’s 


brief unless the examiner should find 


| some more pertinent art than that dis- 


the litigation by the City and County of | 


San Francisco, as are all other consum- 


ers: of gas whose rights are involved. | 
It is not competent for each individual | 


be settled in a general and conclusive 
manner on his behalf by the municipal- 
ity which represents him. In re Engle- 
hart, 231 U. S. 646. In that case the 
court said: “The apprehension is ex- 
pressed and made a basis of the petition 
to intervene that the city which has so 
far conducted the litigation—and with 
success—may or will relax its attention 
and energy to the detriment of the pe- 
tioner and subscribers to the company. 
This does not present a very strong plea 
against the discretion which the court 
exercised.” Our conclusion is that there 
is absence of sufficient ground shown 
in the present case to establish abuse 
of discretion of the court below in de- 
nying the appellant’s petition. It fol- 
lows that the order is not appealable. 
Ex parte Cutting, 94 U. S. 14; City of 
New York v. Consolidated Gas Co., 253 
U. S. 219; Palmer v. Banker’s Trust Co., 
12 Fed. (2d) 747; New York City v. 
N. Y. Tel. Co., 261 U. S. 312. In the case 
last cited suit was brought to enjoin 
the enforcement of telephone rates as 
confiscatory. It was held that the city, 
although interested as a subscriber, was 
not a necessary party since its interests 
were fully represented through the State 
its application to become a party was 
addressed to the court’s discretion, and 
the order denying it was not final and ap- 
pealable. 
The appeal is dismissed. 
May 2, 1927, 


having dealings with a recognized pub- | 
lic utility corporation to raise a contest | 
in the courts over questions which can | 


lis 


; | closed i recor’ 
or other authority than the Federal equity | ~- i tre Helgerpe 


The decision of the examiner reject- 
ing claims 1, 2, and 7 is affirmed. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE in filing in any court of 
at the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D. C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. G A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb, 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
decisions in patent cases. 


1598819, J. B. Hill, Apparatus for remoy- 
ing ink from printing press, filed May 14 
1927, D..C., W. D. Mo. (W.. Div.), Doc 
825, Clean-A-Press Machine Co. et al. Y. 
The Commercial Lithographing Co. 

1622989, J. P. Benjamin, Extension mem- 
ber for wrist watch strap, filed May 16 
1927, D. C., R. 1, Doc. 268, Rex Mfg. Co. 
v. Kesterman Bros. Mfg. Co. 

1626586, F. D. Sprague, Automatic brake 
control apparatus, filed May 9, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 41-287, Sprague Safety 
Control & Signal Corp. v. The New York 
Central Railroad Co. et al. 

Re. 13921. (See 1420381.) 

Re. 13926, S. G. Winquist, Bal bearing, 
filed Mar. 17, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, 
FE 41-33, Bhe Skayef Ball Bearing Co. v. 
S. Ffl Goodman. Discontinue, May 14, 1927, 

Re. 15210. (See 1141520.) 

Des. 58916. (See 1432872.) . 

Des. 72147, M. Finstone, Desk set, filed 
May 9, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 41- 
286, M. Finstone et al. v. French Made 
Products Co., Ine, 


| traveling salesman. 


| that 


in effecting, | 


pumping the | 


We | 


The defendant was in the fur busi- 


ness in New York City, after coming 
from Russia to the United States, as a | 
It is not cruel to | 
presume that he was an intelligent sales- | 


man, and knew, probably, in his native 


country as well as in this country, the | 


plaintiff’s name and business. 


About 11 years ago he left New York | 


City and invested $5,000 in a business 
in Dallas, Tex., where Exchange Place 
corners with Elm Street. 


pany.” 
In the latter part of 1923, or during 
1924, the plaintiff gained knowledge of 


matt of changing the 
business, or making ‘additions thereto so 
as to protect it. 
this name because he thought it would 


Some of such manufac. | 


Under the same stipulation there are | 
some other goods in which the plaintiff | 


His sign for | 
many years was “Hudson Bay Fur Com.- | 


usiness and took up with him the | 
name of his | 


Iam sure that he took | 





Under the stipulation these | 





be of value to hin—of more value to | 


him than his own name. He was in busi- 
ness alone; he had no associates. 
the plaintiff made these overtures the 
defendant placed a small, and, I am per- 


After | 


| suaded, useless and utterly meaningless 


sign at the back of his store, and, be- 


neath an arctic scene saying in sub- | 


stance, “Hudson Bay Fur Company, not 


which if seen would mean nothing. Cer- 
tainly it was placed where ‘there was 
not very much danger of it being seen. 


added the words, “of Texas, independ- 
ent,” to a number of large signs at the 
outside of his place of business. The 
words so added were small in comparison 


was necessary to look for them to find 
them. 
Used in Advertising. 

There was no substantial effort, I am 
persuaded, to disabuse the mind of the 
public that he was not in some measure, 
or in some way, connected with, or operat- 
ing, for the old and original company. 
Advertisements and cuts in the papers 


clusion. 

Under the stipulation, the public, or 
| some of the public at any rate, thought 
that it was the original Hudson Bay 
Company. 

On the other hand, the defendant has 
a large investment. 
twenty-five thousand dollars, aecording 
to his testimony. 
vestment was made possible by and 
through a duplicituous name, it is a suc- 
cess—a_ substantial amassment. Cer- 
tainly the plaintiff has no direct fur busi- 
ness in this territory. It has not en- 
tered the territory. It does not sell what 
the defendant sells here. The remote 
transactions as detailed above might be 
injurious if the defendant were to prove 
to be unreliable, The record shows that 
he is honest and reliable in his dealings. 
The stipulation sd recites. 

In the face of these conditions I am 
reluctant to do for the plaintiff any more 
than the plaintiff was willing to have 
done for itself, Or; rather, what the 
plaintiff was willing to have secured 
from the defendant, without suit. I think 
that if it was satisfactory to the plain- 
tiff that the defendant use its name by 
adding, “not connected with the Hudson 
Pay Company of Canada,” even though 
it NOW announces in cuurt that it would 

not be satisfied with an arrangement of 

that sort, its entry into the Texas field 
has been so long delayed, and the defend- 
ant has gone forward to the establish- 
ment of a business of such importance, 
that something along that line would 
have been splendid. 

Litigants, however, have the right to 
settle of fight. When they cannot settle 
settle or fight. When they cannot settle 
to what the law gives the:n. 

Held to Be Improper Use. 
I cannot rid my mind of the convic-! 





Then, on the advice of his counsel, he | 


to the other words on the sign, and it | 


and otherwise forced one to that con- | 


connected with any other fur company,” | 





One hundred and | 


And, while this in, | 


° 


‘AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY AR=z PreEsENTED HEREIN, BEIN@ 


Pu 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately $ by 5 ‘inches, 
usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT: The Relation:. Duties of the Agent.—An agent 

is under a duty to account to his principal for profits made by selling his 
principal’s property at a greater price than that which he represents‘to his 
principal he can sell it for.—Smokeless Fuel Co. v. Western United Corp. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 1 


(Volume II.) 


ns ms ee aut — =. ems \ 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT: The Relation: 


Mutual Rights—A _ contract of 


sale of property on a commission basis by an agent under ordinary circum- 
starves and in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, carries with it 
the right of inspecting such books as the agent mayhave kept dealing with 
sales made under the contract.—Smokeless Fuel Co. v. Western United Corp. 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals, 4th Gircuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 1 


(Volume II.) 


RINCIPAL AND AGENT: The lation: 


Duties of the Agent.—Parties 


seeking to set up a new contract of change an existing one must carry the 
burden of proof and an agent once hat'ng accepted that role with his prin- 
cipal, with all the obligations such a reytionship carries with it, owes to his 
principal the duty of full and complete diaclosure concerning all details of the 


transaction.—Smokeless Fuel Co. v. 


Wes‘ern 


United States Corp. (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


PRINCIPAL AND 


AGENT: The Relation: 


Termination—The relation of 


principal and agent being once clearly established, an agent claiming a 
change in that relation to that of buyer and sgller must establish such changed 
relationship clearly and conclusively—Smokeless Fuel Co. v. Western United 
Corp. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 1 


(Volume II.) 


UBLIC UTILITIES: Suits by Individuals.—It is not competent for each in- 

dividual having dealings with a recognized public utility corporation to 
raise a contest in the courts over questions which can be settled in a general 
and conclusive manner on his behalf by the municipality which represents 
him, no bad faith, fraud, bad judgment, nor conspiracy being shown on the 
part of municipal authorities——O’Connell v. Pacific Gas and Electric Co., et 
al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit.)—-Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 1 


(Volume II.) 


Trade Marks and Patents 


(TRADE MARKS: Confusing Similarity: 


Class of Purchasers Considered: 


“Mary Jane” and “Mary Wayne.”—Marks as different from each other as 
“Mary Jane” and “Mary Wayne” are likely to be confusing when used on 
candy purchased for very small sums, often by children and servants and those 
not able to read, hence opposition to “Mary Wayne” must be sustained.— 
Charles H. Miller Co. v. Heit Miller Lau Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


(TRADE MARKS: Priority: Use by Third Party Irrelevant.—On issue of 
priority of use of trade mark the use of a somewhat similar mark by a 


third party should not be considered—Charles N. Miller Co. v. 


Heit Miller 


Lau Co. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents..—Yearly Index Page 


1129, Col. 5 (Volume IT.) 


(TRADE MARKS AND TRADE NAMES AND UNFAIR COMPETITION: 
“Hudson Bay Fur Company.”—Where defendant, a dealer in furs, used 
name “Hudson Bay Fur Company” for many years and built up substantial 
business, held: Plaintiff, an old and well known company, known as “The 
Hudson’s Bay Co.” is entitled to an order denying defendant the privilege of 
making further use of the name “Hudson Bay Co.” (District Court, Northern 
District of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Invention: New Purpose: Process of Making Hinged Paper Not 

Anticipated by Process of Making Severable Paper.—Patent on process of 
manufacturing paper having a thinned portion that functions as a hinge, is 
not anticipated by patent using a similar expedient to make rolls of asbestos 
that will be readily severable along the treated lines, the purposes in the two 
cases being different— Weston reissue 15730 valid but not infringed. Byron 
Weston Co. v. L. L. Brown Paper Co. (District Court, Distgict of Mass.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1129, 


Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Seven Years Delay in Use of Old Device for New 
Purpose—When seven years elapse between publication of patent for one 


purpose, and the filing of application by 


another to use the patented idea for a 


different purpose, the patent for the new purpose is valid—Weston reissue 


13730 for method of manufacturing paper 


with a hinge line, valid but not 


infringed.—Byron Weston Co. y. L. L. Brown Paper Co. (District Court, Dis- 
triet of Massachusetts.) —Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Noninfringement: Radically Different Solution of Problem.— 
Patent for method of forming thinned portion in paper, by removing 
material from the web by air pressure, which will function in the disclosed 


form only if applied 


where material is too solid to flow, is not infringed by a 


radically different process which operates on the pulp while in thin fluid con- 
dition, removing a portion of stock by means of drag and using very light air 
pressure to keep material from flowing back.—Weston reissue 13730 held not 
Brown Paper Co. (District Court, Dis- 


infringed. Byron Weston Co. v. Ts, dae 


Invention: 


Machine Old: 


Process New.—When applicant for 


patent on method and apparatus for mixing wood pulp presents claim to 


appazatus which merely designates the use of old devices for performing 


their usual work, although specifying successive use, such claims cannot be 


allowed, although applicant may 


be entitled to a process claim. 


Patent 1631762 


was granted to applicant. Rosebush, Ex parte (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 


Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1128, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 


trict of Massachusetts.)—Yearly Index Page 1129, Col. 2 (Volume II.) 
ATENTS: 


Eee ss 


tion that the defendant is making an im- 
proper use of this name. That the re- 
sult was a deception of the public and a 
tresspass on the’ plaintiff’s right to the 
exclusive use of its name, which is val- 
uable property. The name which the 
defendant has been using is so like the 
plaintiff’s as to result in trade confu- 
sion and deception, to the plaintiff's 
harm. The similarity is too marked. 
The stipulation also provides, “That 
a substantial number of persons in Dal- 
las, Tex., the exact, or approximate, 
number of which is unknown, have pur- 


chased manufactured furs, and fur gar- 
ments, from the defendant zt his place of 


business in Dallas, Tex., under the im- 
pression and belief that they were mak- 


ing such purchases from plaintiff, or 


from a branch or subsidiary of plain- | 


tiff; that said persons, not knowing that 
there was no connection t 
plaintiff and defendant, and not knowing 


between the | 


the exact nature of the busiess of each, | 


received such impression wholly from the 
similarity between the respective names 
of plaintiff and defendant.” 

The evidence and agreement made it 
unnecessary for the court to attempt an 
analysis of Allen & Wheeler Company 
v. Hanover Star Milling Company, 240 


U. S. 403, as was done in Sweet Sixteen | 
Company v. Sweet 16 Shop, by District | 


Judge Faris, speaking for the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, 
15 F., 2nd., series 920. 
plaintiff is in business in Dallas. Some 
of its goods are actually being sold and 
advertised here. Other persons in Dallas 
buy manufactured furs, that when raw, 
were sold by the plaintiff at auction in 
Londen to importers in the United States 
who made them up and sold them to 
such Dallas customers, The plaintiff is 


Confessedly, the | 


generally and favorably known in this ju- 
risdiction. The plaintiff is, therefore, en- 
titled to the relief prayed for upon either 
construction of the Hanover case. Its 


goods are sold in Dallas. Its name is 
well known in Dallas. 

The waiver in open court of damages 
makes a reference unnecessary. An order 
may be drawn denying the right of the 
defendant to make further use of the 
phrase, “Hudson Bay Fur Company.” 

May 26, 1927. 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government. 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The United States 
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| religious, charitable, 





| Milford v. 
| Worcester, supra. 


| of 


services are 
available without 
subscribers. 
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Cemetery Is Denied 
Classificationas 
‘Charity’ Corporation 


Tax Deduction Is Ruled to 
Extend Only for Elee- 


mosinary Pur- 
poses. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
nation of chagitable corporations. This 
intention appears clearly «when we con- 
sider the context of the 11th subdivision 
of section 214 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and of clause B of subdivision 
11 of section 214 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921. In the earlier ‘statute the al- 
lowable deductions are “contributions or 


gifts made within the taxable year to 
corporations organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or ani- 
mals.” In the latter statute the allow- 


| able deductions.are to “‘any corporations 


or community chest fund or foundation 
organized and operated exclusively for 

scientific, il 
or educational purposes including posts 
of the American Legion or the Women’s 
Auxiliary units thereof, or for the pre- 


vention of cruelty to children or ani- 


” 


mals. 
Use of “Charitable.” 

The position of the word “charitable” 
in a sentence including religious, scien- 
tific and educational purposes, all of 
which would be regarded as charitable 
purposes under the statute of 43 Eliz. 
points irresistably to the conclusion that 
Congress was here using the word 
“charitable” in its more narrow and re- 


| stricted sense as signifying those corpo- 


rations which were organized and main- 
tained exclusively for eleemosenary pur- 
poses. On any question of interpreta- 
tion it is permissible to resort to the 
provisions of the whole act in order to 
ascertain therefrom what meaning du- 
bious language is intended to convey. 
County Commissioners of 


The provisions of section 231 of the 
Revenue Acts also furnish unmistakable 
indication that it was not. the intention 


; of those who enacted the laws to bring 


cemetery corporations within the class 
corporations devoted té& charitable 
purposes. This section deals with the 
exemption of certain corporations from 
the corporation income tax. Clause 6 of 
the section exempts corporations “or- 
ganized for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary or educational purposes.” 
but notwithstanding that charitable cor- 
porations were included among the q4or- 
porations exempt under Clause 6, ity 

deemed necessary to incorporate anoUhe; 
clause (Clause 5) expressly relieving 


| cemetery corporations from the burden 


of the tax. 


Applies to Every State. 


As is suggested in the brief for the 
Government, the statute was drafted to 
apply to every State in the Union. In 
some of these the statute of Eliz. is in- 
corporated in the common law, in others 
it is not. In some States charities have 
been particularly defined by the statute. 
It was necessary to give the word “chari- 
table” a meaning which would have uni- 
versal application. This meaning is most 
naturally found in the restricted sense 
of the word as referring to the relief of 
the poor. If we were defining the segpe 
of a gift to charitable purposes, un- 
doubtedly it would be incumbent upon 
the court to adopt the more comprehen- 
sive meaning of the word “charitable,” 
but a different rule of construction ap- 
plies to a statute by the terms of which 
one claims exemption from taxation. 
Any doubt as to the extent of the ex- 
emption must be resolved in favor of the 
sovereignty. 

(Bank of Commerce v. Tenn, 161 U. 
S. 134; Swan & Finch Co. v. United 
States, 190 U. 8. 143. 


“An exemption from taxation is an 
extraordinary grace of the sovereign 
power, and is to be strictly construed.” 
Rugg, C. J. in Milford v. County Com- 
missioners of Worcester, supra, at 
page 165. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the 
East Douglas Evergreen Cemetery Com- 
pany, to which the plaintiff made his con- 
tributions, was not a corporation or- 
ganized and operated excluaayy for 
charitable purposes within the meaning 
of the applicable Revenue Acts, and that 
the action of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue in disallowing the deduec- 
tions was correct. 

Judgment for defendant. 

June 3, 1927. 
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Agent Is Under Duty 


To Disclose Profits 
*  TnFull to Principal 





Party Secking to Change Ex- 
isting Relationship Said 
by Court to Have Bur- 
den of Proof. 


SMOKELEss FuEL COMPANY, A CORPORA- 
TION, APPELLANT, V- THE WESTERN 
UNITED CORPORATION, No. 2583; CiR- 
cuit Court or APPEALS, FourTH CIR- 
CUIT. 

An agent, having accepted that role 
with his principal, was herein held to 
owe his principal the duty of full and 
complete disclosure .concerning all de- 
tails of the transaction. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of West Virginia. 
Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. 

Henry S. Cato for appellant and Berke- 
ley Minor, Jr. (Payne, Minor & Bou- 
chelle on brief) for appellee. ms 

Judge Northeutt delivered the opinion 
of the court, the full text of which 
fomfows: 

‘In the court below the appellee was 
the sole complainant and the appellant 
was the sole defendant, and each will be 
so designated here. i 

Complainant Operated Mines. 

The complainant, an [Illinois corpora- 
tion, owned and operated certain mines 
in Logan County, West Virginia, known 
as the Rex mines, and the defendant, a 
West Virginia corporation, was engaged 
in the business of selling coal on a com- 
mission basis and of buying and selling 
coal with an office in Charleston, W. Va. 

On the 31st day of March 1923 an 
agreement was entered into between the 
complainant and defendant to the effect 
that the defendant was tc sell the output 
of the Rex mines on a commission basis, 
the amount ef the commission to be paid 
the defendant to be 7 per cent. The du- 
ration of the agreement was not fixed, 
the language of Everett, sales manager 
of the defendant company being “until 
* have further word from you.” 

It is undisputed that this selling 
arrangement on a commission basis con- 
tinued until the 30th day of June 1923, 
at which time the defendant claims the 
relation changed from one of principal 
and agent to one of buyer and seller for 
a fixed price. The deefndant continued 
to handle some of the output from the 
Rex mines until August 16, 1923. 


Inspection of Books Refused. 


In August 1928 the complainant sent 

an auditor to the office of the defendant 

@at Charleston, W. Va., to inspect the ac- 

count of the complainant on defendgnt’s 

-s. The defendant refused permis- 

3 to inspect its books, claiming that 

~© complainant’s account was kept along 

“with others and that to permit such in- 

spection would improperly and harm- 
fully disclose defendant’s business. 

On August 16, 1923, all business be- 
tween complainant and defendant ceased 
and in July 1924 complainant brought 
this suit. In its answer filed herein, the 
defendant admitted numerous mistakes 
made in statements rendered complain- 
ant between May 1 and June 30, 1923, 
13 in all, involving more than fifty (50) 
carloads of coal, all made in favor of the 
defendant, aggregating $981.68 and ac- 
-knowledged owing complainant that 

> sum. 

It is admitted that the defendant had a 

».eontract with a third party to furnish 
coal of the quality in dispute at $2.40 
per ton and that the coal from the Rex 
mines was usec in filling that contract. 

Upon the hearing of the cause the 
complainant was decreed the sum of 
$4,285.08 against the defendant and from 
that decree this appeal was taken. 

Must Prove Change. 

The relation of principal and agent 
being once clearly established, and in 
this case it is admitted, an agent claim- 

..ing a change in that relation to that of 
buyer and seller must establish such 
changed relationship clearly and conclu- 

“sively. 

It is true that Everett, sales manager 
of the defendant, made several offers to 
buy coal from the Rex mine at a fixed 
price but in no instance were these offers 
accepted and yet the defendant con- 
tinued to handle some of the coal from 
the same mine. It is, therefore, to be 
presumed thet this coal was handled 
under,the existing arrangement. 

“AfMagent will not be permitted to be- 
come the purchaser, without the knowl- 
‘edge or consent of the principal, of prop- 
erty committed to him for sale.” Robert- 

“son v. Chapman, 152 U. S. 673. 

There is nothing in this record that 
proves conclusively that the complainant 
understood that the defendant was pur- 

. chasing the coal and while there is some 
correspondence that might tend to show 
that the sales manager of the defendant 

: regarded the transactions after July 1, 
1923, as sales by the complainant to the 
defendant yet this fact is not established 
with that certainty that is essential. 

Full Disclosure Owed Principle. 

Parties seeking to set up a new con- 
tract or change an existing one must 
carry the burden of proof and an agent 
once having accepted that role with his 
principal, with all the obligations such a 


relationship carries with it, owes to his | 


principal the duty of full and complete 
disclosure concerning all details of the 
transaction. 

It is the duty of an agent seeking to 
change an admitted contract of sale on a 
commission to one of sale outright to the 
: agent at a fixed price, to bring such 
* change to the attention of his principal 


oe 


“* 


misunderstanding. This the defendant 
did not do in this case. 

A contract of sale of property on a 
commission basis by an agent under ordi- 
nary circumstances and in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, carries 
with it the right of inspecting such books 
as the agent may have kept dealing with 
-@ Bales made under the contract. 

In this case the refusal of the defend- 
ant to permit such inspection or auditing 
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Weston Patent for Making Sections 
Of Paper Thin Found Not Inf ringed 





District Court in Massachusetts Dismisses Suit Involving 
Stock for Loose-Leaf Records. 


Byron Weston Company vy. L. L. BROWN 
Paper COMPANY, Equity; DISTRICT 
CourT FoR THE District oF MAssa- 
CHUSETTS. 


Weston Reissue patent 18730 for 
method of forming thinned portion in 
paper, constituting a hinged line in loose 
leaf sheets, was herein held not to be 
infringed by a process radically different. 

The full text of the opinion, as de- 
livered by Judge Morton, follows: 

This is a suit for the infringement of 
reissued patent to Weston on Method of 
Making Paper, No. 13730, dated May 12, 
1914, It was heard in open Court, and 
at the conclusion of the testimony I took 
a view of the defendant’s machine in 
operation at its mill in North Adams, 
Mass., and of the plaintiff's machine in 
its mill at Dalton, Mass. On the view I 
made a careful examination and study of 
the operation of each machine at the 
point to which the patents relate; and 
numerous experiments were made in my 
presence at each place. The information 
gained in this way has been extremely 
helpful in arriving at a decision. 

The plaintiff’s patent is upon a method 
of making a thin stripe (or “strip’’) in 
a sheet of paper. The stripe makes the 
sheet more flexible on that line; and such 
paper is widely used in loose-leaf record 
and account books, because it will lie 
flatter than ordinary paper. The plain- 
tiff’s invention provides a simple and 
comparatively inexpensive way of ac- 
complishing a result which theretofore 
had only been achieved by less direct 
methods and at much greater expense. 

The process relates to paper-making 
machines of the Fourdrinier type. They 
are very large, being over 100 feet long. 
Paper-stock is fed into one end and a 
completed sheet of paper is turned off at 
the other. They are perfectly well known 
in the art; and I shall not undertake a 
description of one, but will go directly 
to the point here involved. 


Paper Is Used 
In Loose-Leaf Books 


The paper-stock consists of fibre in 
suspension in water; it is very fluid. As 
it flows to the web-wire on which the 
paper is formed, it is 99 per cent water 
and runs like water. The first step is 
to even up its thickness across the wire. 
This is done by slice bars, which are 
merely straight edges set at proper dis- 
tances above the moving web-wire. The 
thickness of the web of paper is deter- 
mined by the second slice-bar. As the 
web moves forward it is shaken sidewise 
to interweave the fibres, and the water 
is continuously withdrawn. The stock 
becomes less and less fluid as it pro- 
gresses and more and more pulpy, until 
finally it becomes a pulp much like very 
soft blotting paper. By suction boxes 
and roller pressure the remaining water 
is extracted; and the paper is then dried 
over heated rolls. 


Method of Making 

Stripe Described 

The thin stripe, or “hinge” as it is also 
called, ‘is about two inches wide (as I 
saw it); and the problem was how to 
make such a stripe of proper and even 
thickness, without forming ridges along 
its edges which would interfere with the 
successful use of the paper commercially. 
= discovered that this could be 


done by the use of air applied either by 
pressure or suction through a nozzle held 
close to the wet stock. It was a simple 
and practical idea which works success- 
fully. 

The single claim in the suit reads: 

“2, The method herein described, of 
manufacturing paper having a thinned 
portion, which consists in removing from 
the web at the portion to be thinned 
along a defined line, some of the mate- 
rial by the application of air pressure 
thereto.” 

On the plaintiff’s machine no air-blast 
is used. Suction nozzles are placed above 
the liquid stock a short distance ahead 
of the drag bar,—or second slice bar,—at 
a point where the stock is sufficiently 
matted and pulpy not to run into and fill 
coupled with the numerous mistakes ad- 
mitted by the defendant, after suit, to 
have been made in complainant’s ac- 
count, do not tend to strengthen the de- 
fendant’s contention. 

Must Account For Profits. 

The argument advanced on behalf of 
the defendant that the price of coal had 
fallen greatly in July and August 1923 
and that it is not reasonable to believe 
that the defendant would have used com- 
plainant’s coal that defendant was sell- 
ing on a commission basis to fill its ad- 
vantageous contract with a third party 
when the same quality of coal could have 
been purchased on the market at a much 
lower price, is entitled to consideration. 

It is not, however, of sufficient weight 
to overcome the principles, above dis- 
cussed, that hold the defendant to a strict 
accounting to its principal the complain- 
ant, after having once assumed the confi- 
dential relation of agent. 

It is well settled that “an agent may 
be compelled to account for profits made 
by selling his principal’s property at a 
greater price than that which he repre- 
sents to his principal he can sell it for.” 
2 Corpus Juris. p. 699; Kramer v. Wins- 
low, 154 Pa. 637; Cutler v. Demmon, 111 
| Mass. 474; Schoellkopf v. Leonard, 8 
| Colo. 159; Blanchard y. Jones, 101 Ind. 
542; Mulvane v. O’Brien, 58 Kan. 463; 
| Barbar v. Martin, 67 Nebr. 445; Hewitt 
|v. Young, 82 Ia. 224; Sandoval v. Ran- 
| dolph, 222 U. S. 161. 

In this case the defendant was, at the 
| beginning of the transaction, the agent 
| of the complainant, to sell on a commis- 
| Sion, It was never clearly agreed be- 
tween the parties that this relationship 
should, be changed and the defendant 
must account to the complainant for the 
price received for the coal less the com- 
mission fixed. 

The decree 
affirmed. 

) June 3, 1927 








of the District Court is 


up the thinned portions; and they suck 
away enough of the stock to make a 
stripe of proper thinness. The stripe 
thus created remains and becomes per- 
manent as the web dries. The same re- 
sult can be obtained,—although rather 
less successfully,—by the application of 
a flat jet of air of the proper width and 
force at a point somewhat further ahead 
where the stock has become too pulpy 
to flow. A good deal was said by coun- 
sel and parties, especizIly on the view, 
as to the location of the air jet. This is 
not defined in the patent. The change 
in the stock from fluid to pulp takes 
place by gradual and pretty even grada- 
tions in a travel of eight to ten feet in 
the web-wire, and I do not think that 
any invention is involved in applying the 
air pressure at one point or another, 
although I quite understand that great 
differences in final results might be 
caused by differences in that respect. 
With the disclosures of the patent, any- 
body skilled in the art would be able to 
apply the air-jet and air-suction to a 
paper making machine for the purpose 
specified. 


Kron Patent Found 
Not an Anticipation 


As to the validity of the Weston pat- 
ent: There seems to have been no de- 
mand for a sheet of paper with a thin 
stripe until that occasioned by the use of 
loose-leaf books, which is comparatively 
recent. The efficacy of a “hinge” formed 
by thinning the sheet had been known 
for some time before Weston entered the 
field; and the thin portion had been made 
in other ways, e. g. by grinding the fin- 
ished paper. There is no suggestion in 
the prior art of a “hinge”? formed in the 
paper as it was manufactured. The only 
patent which is relied upon as an antici- 
pation, oy is of much significance in the 
prior art, is that to Kron, No. 762914, 
dated January 31, 1905. The defendant 
contends that it is a complete anticipa- 
tion. The purpose of this patent was to 
split rolls of asbestos, or other short- 
fibre material, while in a wet, pulpy con- 
dition, into very narrow strips for the 
purpose of spinning. Kron accomplished 
this by causing “a number of fine sprays 
of jets of liquid, steam, or air * * * 
to impinge upon the web of pulp as this 
is formed and carried forward.” (Kron 
patent p. 1, line 86, et seq.) “The jets 
or sprays which produce the dividing fur- 
rows are projected under a very high 
pressure and are of great fineness so that 
the furrows produced are so fine that in 
the subsequent pressing and pressure- 
drying of the web they become prac- 
tically closed, while the fibres of the ma- 
terial which connect the intervening 
strips are, nevertheles, so readily sep- 
arable that a slight pull suffices to draw 
off the strips from the apparently uni- 
form and undivided web.” (p. 1, lines 48- 
58.) It is said from the defendant that 
this patent discloses the use of air under 
pressure to thin to the dividing point a 
wet web of fibres, and that, given this 
knowledge, no invention was involved in 
widening the jets and reducing the pres- 
sure so as to forma strip which was wide 
and was left sufficiently thick to hold 
together. 


In the seven years between the pub- 
lication of the Kron patent and the filing 
of the Weston application, nobody in fact 
took this step or made such use of Kron’s 
disclosure. As I have said, Weston was, 
on the evidence before me, the first to 
use air to form a hinge, as well as the 
first to form a hinge in the wet stock, 
The Kron patent was directed to a very 
different purpose from the patent in suit. 
Kron’s object was to slit a relatively 
thick web into strips which could be 
readly pulled apart and put into spin- 
ning machines. He was not at all con- 
cerned with the problem to which 
Weston’s invention is directed. The fact 
that -air under high pressure could be 
used successfully to slit a closely com- 
pacted wet web, furnishes suggestion, 
I think, that air might be used against 
a rather fluid stock to form a wide thin 
stripe. This view of the Kron patent 
eliminates most of the defendant’s argu- 
ment as to the prior art, and renders a 
detailed consideration of it unnecessary. 
The principles of law involved are too 
well settled to require discussion. 


Weston Patent 


Held to Be Valid 

On all the evidence I find and rule 
that the Weston patent was not antici- 
pated by Kron and is valid. 

The final—and the most difficult,— 
question is whether the defendant in- 
fringes. The defendant’s machine does 
not have the nozzle of the Weston pat- 
ent. Under the second slice-bar, in line 
with the tube, a “drag” is attached, 
which is simply a flat piece of metal 
somewhat wider than the “hinge,” and 
serves to reduce pro tanto the clearance 
at that point between the drag-bar and 
the web. It plows away a certain amount 
of stock. A long tube extends length. 
wise over the stock and partially formed 
pulp in the line of the drag for a dis- 
tance of several feet. From this tube, 
sides or curtains hang down which dip 
lightly into the stock for a certain dis- 
tance. There are openings in the under 
side of the tube, (provided with baffle 
plates to equalize the pressure), through 
which air is forced under very light 
pressure. The defendant contends that 
this drag “removes” the stock, (see the 
claim in suit), that the air-pressure op- 
erates simply to keep it from flowing 
back into the stripe which has been 
plowed by the drag, and that therefore 
the defendant’s machine does not in- 
fringe the plaintiff’s patent because the 
material is not removed by thc air pres- 
sure, as the claim specifies. Also and 
much more basically the defendant ar- 
, gues that its method of forming the 

stripe is not an improvement or adapta- 


ee 
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tion of that of the patent, but is radically 
different. It is said that the patent ex- 
plicitly specifies action of an air-blast 
on “‘pulpy” stock; that liquid stock ean- 
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of the patent because it would flow back 
into the depression caused by the jet; 
and that the defendant’s method of re- 
ducing the thickness 02 the stock by a 
drag and restraining the liquid stock 
from flowing into the depression by su- 
perimposed light air pressure confined 
by the curtains attached to the air tube 
and carried along for some distance until 
the stock has become eufficiently solid to 
hold its position, involves a different 
principle of operation. 

The real question is whether the de- 
fendant uses the idea of the patent. It 
says that, “My (Weston’s) invention con- 
sists broadly in a method of producing 
paper of the character mentioned by 
treating the web while in the pulp state 
on the Fourdrinier or cylinder with air 
yressure, either suction or blast, whereby 
in the former a portion of the web in a 
defined line is sucked away, and in the 
latter a portion is blown away or over 
onto adjacent portions of the web, thus 
removing a portion of the web and leav- 
ing a thinned strip or strips.” (Patent 
p. 1, lines 92 et seq.) Substantially the 
same statement is repeated on p. 2, lines 
47-52. It will be noticed that the Weston 
process of forming the stripe makes no 
use of a drag. It relies solely on the 
air pressure, when that method is used, 
applied by a “blast” which blows aside 
a portion of the pulpy web. This im- 
plies a pressure sufficient to move the 
web by the momentum of the air; the 
wet pulp is displaced by the air. No 
means are provided or suggested for pre- 
venting the removed portion from flow- 
ing back into the stripe,—the invention 
plainly being that the blast shall be ap- 
plied at a point where the stock is too 
solid to flow. Otherwise the process 
would be inoperative. In the defendant’s 
process a drag is used which, as above 
stated, thins the fluid stock where the 
stripe is to be, and the stock is prevented 
from running back into the stripe by ap- 
paratus designed for that purpose and 
having no counterpart in the process of 
the patent. 

Air Pressure 
Applied to Web 

Weston could not patent the broad 
idea of using air-pressure to make or to 
hold a thin stripe. He could only patent 
a specified process embodying that idea. 
Other inventors were free to use air to 
accomplish the same result if they did 
not use it in the way described in the 
patent. The patent is a pioneer in its 
field; it covers variations,—perhaps wide 
variations,—in the method of working 
the process; but it does not cover a 
process which, in its essential character- 
istics, is not that which it describes. 

What step towards the defendant’s 
process does the Weston patent suggest ? 
I do not see that it suggests anything 
except that air may be used on wet stock 
to form a stripe—a mere idea and as 
such unpatentable. The defendant’s 
method of accomplishing a result, viz., 
by the use of a drag and very light air 
pressure in connection with curtains dip- 
ping into the fluid stock for a certain 
distance ahead of the drag, seems to me 
to be a radically different solution of the 
problem from Weston’s jet of air under 
relatively heavy pressure against pulpy 
stock. While it is true of the defendant’s 
process that, if the drag be removed 
and the air-pressure be largely increased, 
a commercial stripe can be made, that 
is not the way in which the defendant 
worked the process as I saw it. It used 
the drag to form the stripe in connection 
with a very light air pressure, entirely 
insufficient to make the stripe by itself. 
I understand that such is the defendant’s 
commercial practice. On all the evidence 
I reach the conclusion. that the de- 
fendant’s process is not an infringement 
of the Weston patent. 

It follows that there must be a de- 
cree dismissing the bill with costs. 

January 2, 1927. 











Supreme Court Requested 
To Review Own Judgment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
in that the plaintiff in error has been 
held responsible for the unlawful doc- 
trines and precepts of an organization 
without proof that he had any knowledge 
of such unlawful doctrines and precepts. 

It is contended that this point was 
duly reserved in the District Court, pre- 
sented in the Transcript of Record in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
argued before the Supreme Court. 

It is stated that in the case of Harold 
E. Fiske against the State of Kansas 
(United States Daily, Index Page 790, 
Vol. IL), it was held that displaying and 
distributing the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, soliciting members of that organi- 
zation, and being authorized to organ- 
ize members into that organization im- 
parts no such criminality as to consti- 
tute an offense punishable by the State. 

On this basis it is contended that, in 
the instant case, this plaintiff in error 
did exactly, knew exactly and had ex- 
actly the same authority in the Yose- 
mite National Park as Harold E. Fiske 
did and had in the State of Kansas. 

The argument is advanced that if the 
acts of Fiske did not ‘show any crimi- 
nality, then the identical acts of Burns 
could not show any knowledge on his 
part of the unlawful purpose of the or- 
ganization to which he belonged. Thus, 
it is said: \ 

“We have a case where this statute 
has been applied to convict a man for ad- 
herence to unlawfu) doctrines and pre- 
cepts of which he had no knowledge.” 

The petitioner seeks to point out that 
the court failed to consider one of the 
most substantial objections to the stat- 
ute as applied to this case. It is con- | 
tended that the statute is in violation | 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. And it 
is said: 

“When said objection to the statute is 
fully considered, it must be held that 
the statute as interpreted in this case | 
attempts to write into the law the prin- | 
ciples of guilt by association, and to es- | 
tablish the crime of constructive con- | 
spiracy; that that principle and that | 
crime violate the guaranty of the Four- | 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States that no citizen shall 


Lab 


be deprived of his liberty except by due 








not be successfully (routed by the method | process of law,” | 
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Registration Refused 
Name “Mary Wayne’ 


As Mark for Candy 


Patent Office Decides Simi- 
larity to Trade Mark “Mary 
Jane”? Might Confuse 
Buying Public. 





CHARLES N. Mitier Co. v. Heit MILLER 
Lav Co.; First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. ‘ 

The Patent Office refused to register 
“Mary Wayne” as a trade mark for 
candies, upon the opposition of the 
owner of the mark “Mary Jane,” the 
class of purchasers being such that con- 
fusion would be likely to result from 
the use of both marks. 

Harold W. Knowlton and Roberts, 
Roberts and Woodberry for Charles N. 
Miller Co.; Mason, Fenwick and Law- 
rence for Heit Miller Lau Co. 

The full text of the opinion by First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, Heit Miller Lau 
Co., of the aecision of the examiner of 
trade mark interferences sustaining the 
opposition of Charles N. Miller Co., and 
adjudging the applicant not entitled to 
the registration for which it has applied. 

Mark Intended for Candies. 

The applicant seeks registration of a 
composite trade mark comprising four 
panels or shields with the picture of a 
woman or girl in old-fashioned costume 
arranged within the area outlined by the 
panels and between each pair of panels 
there . ppears the name “‘Mary Wayne.” 
The mark is used upon candy. In one 
specimen the applicant’s mark as used 
but a single panel or shield is disclosed 
in front of which is a representation of 
the same girl or woman in old-fashioned 
costume and the name ‘‘Mary Wayne” 
appears at one side of the composite 
picture. It is stated that Mary Wayne 
is derived from the name Mary Penrose 
Wayne, the wife of General Anthony 
Wayne, of colonial fame. 

The opposer company claims owner- 
ship of the trade mark consisting of the 
name “Mary Jane” registered February 
8, 1914, No. 95225, and also claims use of 
the representation of a little girl in an 
old-fashioned costume accompanied by 
the name “‘Mary Jane” or “You'll Like 
Mary Jane.” There are other forms in 
which the mark of the opposer is used 
in connection with other pictures. 

Both parties have taken testimony but 
it is established, and this appears not to 
be controverted by the applicant com- 
pany, that the opposer adopted and used 
the name Mary Jane as early as 1912, 
which date is prior to any alleged date 
of adoption and use by the applicant 
company of the name Mary Wayne. The 
opposer being first in the field and the 
goods being identical, the question here 
to be considered is limited to the similar- 
ity of the marks and the consequent 
probability of confusion in trade. 

The applicant company sought to in- 
troduce some testimony as to prior use 
of a somewhat similar mark by a third 
party and the examiner of interferences 
refused to consider such testimony. It is 
believed his conclusion in that matter 
was sound. 


Difference in Marks Noted. 

The composite marks as actually used 
are admittedly quite different. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted the evidence submitted 
on behalf of the opposer company clearly 
establishes that the goods are purchased 
for very small sums, one cent, five cents; 
that the purchasers are frequently chil- 
dren, servants and those not able to 
read, and that such goods are al- 
ways called for by the name of 
Mary Jane. It seems a fair conclu- 
sion that purchasers of the applicant’s 
goods would likewise call for them by 
the name Mary Wayne. The class of 
goods, the kind of customers who pur- 
chase them, and the very little thought 
given to the matter by such purchasers 
are all matiers tending to show that 
confusion in trade would be probable. 
While it may be admitted that both these 
names,. Mary and Jane, have been fre- 
quently separately used in connection 
with trade marks for similar goods, yet 
the two marks should be considered as 
a whole. The word Mary is common to 
both and the other names sound quite 
similar. It is beliaved a purchaser ask- 
ing for one party’s goods would have to 
be rather careful in pronouncing the 
name in order that the dealer would 
understand which party’s goods was in- 
tended. If the order for goods came 
over the telephone, this difficulty would 
be increased. 

In view of the fact that the opposer 
made very considerable outlays in ad- 
company has been long in the field, has 
vertising its goods under its trade mark, 
has had surprisingly large sales when 
the class of goods is considered, and 
possesses, in consequence, a very valuable 
good will, it is believed the applicant 
should have selected a mark which is not 
so liable to confusion in sound with that 
of the opposa. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the opposi- 
tion and adjudging the applicant not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied is affirmed. 

May 6, 1927. 


Finding for Libellant 
In Navigation Case 





MARINE EQUIPMENT CorpoRATION, LiI- 
BELLANT, V. UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
IcA, A. 91-166; District Court, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF New YORK. 
No warning having been given by the 


for the libellant in this case. 
text of the opinion 
follows: 

The facts in this case are substantially 
undisputed. I think no findings are nec- 
essary in view of the shortness of the 
record. Suffice it to say that under the 
decision in The fuwied, 1926 A. M. C. 
783 (C. C. A. 2d). there having been no 


The full 
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| officers of the Sturtevant, the court found : 


of Judge Thacher | 
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Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
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society for steel treating. 
‘ Handbook. 1 vol, illus, Loose- 
leaf. Cleveland, Ohio, American so- 
ciety for steel treating, 1927. 27-12046 
Baldwin, Mercy. Gray songs. 41 p. N. 
Y., H. Vinal, 1927. 27-12101 
Bertholet, Alfred. A history of Hebrew 


American 


civilization, Translated by the Rev. 
A. K. Dallas, M. A. 399 p. London, | 
Harrap, 1926. 27-12055 
Bestlaffs of the year. 313 p. illus. N. 
Y., Harper, 1927. 27-12270 
Biographical -sketches and letters of T. 
Mitchell Prudden - .- 311 p. New 


Haven, Yale university press, 1927. 
27-11953 
Claudel, Paul. Letters to a doubter, 
translated from the French by Henry 
_Longan Stuart. 261 p. N. Y., Boni, 
1927. 27-121038 
Collum, Vera Christina Chute. The dance 


of Civa; life’s unity and rhythm. (To- 
day and tomorrow.) 94 Pp. London, 
K. Paul, 1927. 27-12086 


Corning, Howard McKinley. These pg@o- 
ple. 82 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1926. 
27-12102 
Crow, Carl. Handbook for China (in- 
cluding Hongkong) with 10 maps 
and plans. 4th ed., rev. thraughout. 
382 p. N.Y. Dodd, 1926. 27-12088 
Dexter, Walter. Mr. Pickwick’s pilgrim- 
ages . .. illustrated’ from the orig- 
inal drawings by ‘‘Phiz,” and photo- 
graphs by the author, 224 p. Lon- 
don, Chapman, 1926. 27-12080 
Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge. Alice’s ad- 


ventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll (pseud.) With 42 illustra- 
tions by John Tenniel. (Reproduc- 


tion of first American edition.) 192 
p., illus. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 

27-12104 

Drinkwater, John. A book for book- 

men; being edited manuscripts & 


marginalia with essays on several oc- 


casions. 284 p. London, Dulau, 
1926. 27-12117 
Foran, Thomas George... The con- 


stancy of he intelligence quotient; 
a review. (The Catholic university 
of America. Educational research 
bulletins,, ed. by the Department of 
education, vol. 1, no. 10). 40 p. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic edu- 
cation press, 1927. 27-12048 
Garesche, Edward Francis. Mirrors of 
God. 146 p., plates. Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Bruce publishing co., 1927. 
27-12057 
Arnold 
57 p. N. Y., J. T. White & co., 
1927. 27-12100 
Goodhue, Mary Louise. The cure of 
stagefright. 64 p. Boston, Four seas, 
1927. 27-12098 
Hall, Lena. Late adventure; poems. 59 p. 
N. Y., Vinal, 1926. 27-12099 
Hapgood, Norman. Professional patriots, 
edited by ...; material assembled by 
Sidney Howard and John Hearley, an 
exposure of the personalities, methods 
and objectives involved in the or- 
ganized effort to exploit patriotic im- 
pulses in these United States during 
and after the late war. 210 p. N. Y., 
Boni, 1927. 27-12081 
Hawkins, Laetitia Matilda. Gossip about 
Dr. Johnson and others; being chap- 
ters from the Memoirs of Miss Lae- 
titia Matilda Hawkins, ed. by Francis 
Henry Skrine. 238 p. London, E. Nash, 
1926. 27-12089 
Herzberg, Max John. Outline for the 
study of contemporary literature. 42 
p. Boston, The Palmer co., 1927. 
27-12062 
Hirst, Francis Wrigley. Karly life & 
letters of John Morley. 2 vol. plates. 
London, Macmillan, 1927. 27-26403 
Inglis, Ruth Victoria. Little pictures. 44 
p. N. Y.) H. Vinal, 1926. * 27-12106 
Johnson, James Weldon. God’s’_ trom- 
bones; seven negro sermons in verse, 
drawings by Aaron Douglas, lettering 
by C. R. Falls. 56 p. N. Y., The Viking 
press, 1927. 27-12269 
Knobloch, Philip George. Good practice 
in construction, preface by Thomas 
Hastings. “Third edition, revised.” 
(The Pencil points libsary.) v. I. N. Y., 
The Pencil points press, inc., 1927. 
27-12042 
Krans, Horatio Sheafe.. . . . Hand- 
book for American students in France. 
(The Institute of international educa- 
tion. [Bulletin. 7th ser, no. 1.] 161 


Goldsmith, Berthold Henry. 
Daly. 





warning given by the officers in charge 
of navigating the Sturtevant, I am con- 
strained to find for the libellant. 

Decree may be entered accordingly, 
with the usual provisions. 

May 25, 1927. 








p. N. Y., 1926. 27-12051 
Laramore, Vivian Yeiser. Green acres, 
53 p. N. Y., Vinal, 1926. 27-12096 


Lee John Adams. How to buy and sell 
canned foods; statistical and practical 
information about the canning indus- 
try, a practical book written by a prac- 
tical man for the use of other prac- 


tical men. “Second edition.” 267 p. 
illus. Baltimore, Md., “The Canning 
trade,” 1926, 7-26112 


Liguori, Alfonso Maria de’, Saint. The 
great means of salvation and of per- 
fection. Prayer—mental prayer—the 
exercise of a retreat—choice of a state 
of life, and the vocation to the re- 
ligious: state and tu the priesthood, 
edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm. (The 
complete works of Saint Alphonsus de 
Liguori tr. from the Italian. 
The ascetical works. vol. III.) 516 p. 
Brooklyn, Redemptorist fathers, 1927. 

27-12059 


Missouri federation of women’s clubs. 
Reciprocity bureau. Catalogue 
of papers and programs. 24 p. St. 


Louis, Mo., Dale printing co., 1926. 
27-12084 
Moore, Charles Ulysses. Nutrition of 
mother and child, ineluding menus and 
recipes by Myrtle Josephine Fergu- 
son with 83 illustrations. 3d 
ed., rev. (Lippincott’s nursing man- 
uals.) 236 p. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1927. 27-11952 
Scales, John. Historical sketch, views 
and business directory of Dover, N. H. 
Dedicated to the State grange P. of H. 
Fifty-third annual convention at Dover, 
N. H., December 13-16, 1926. Pre- 
sented by Dover grange, no. 225. 40 p. 
illus. Dover, G. J. Foster & co., 1926. 
27-3891 
Schoonmaker, Frank. Through Europe 
on two dollars a day. 225 p. N. Y.,, 
McBride, 1927. 27-12085 
Spearman, Charles Edward. The abil- 
ities of man; their nature and meas- 
urement. 415 p., illus. London, Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-12056 
Teichman, Oskar. The Cambridge un- 
dergraduate 100 years ago, compiled, 
with extracts and illustrations from 
contemporary sources. 108 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., W. Heffer, 1926. 
27-12050 
Teresa, Saint.. The letters of Saint 
Teresa, a complete edition translated 
from the Spanish and annotated by the 


Benedictines of Stanbrook; introduc- 
tion by Cardinal Gasquet. 4 v. Lon- 
don, T. Baker, 1921-6, 27-12060 


Thayer, Georgiana. Eve passes. 
N. Y., Vinal, 1926. 27-12097 
Tonks, Oliver Samuel. A _ history of 
1730-1850, one hundred and seventy- 
three portraits selected with a descrip- 
tive account & A biographical dic- 
tionary of the artists by Theodore Bol- 
ton. 127p. N. Y., Pub. for the Met- 
ropolitan museum of art by Double- 
day, 1927. 27-11820 
Walbrook, Henry Mackinnon. A play- 
goer’s wanderings. 260 p., plates. Lon- 
don, L. Parsons, 1926. 27-12115 
Wehle, Harry B. American miniatures, 
Italian painting. 430 p., illus. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1927. 27-11819 
Woelfkin, Cornelius. Expanding hori- 
zons. (The Cole lectures for 1926 de- 
livered before Vanderbilt university.) 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 
1927. 27-12093 


47 p. 
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Dairy Products. 
8. 


Dairy Industry, Department of Agri- 


Dairy Short Course, No. 
By Specialists of the Bureau. of 


culture. Free. (Agr. 26-1745] 
General Rules and Regulations Pre- 
scribed by the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors: Great Lakes. Edition 
March 23,1927. Issued by the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, Department of 
Commerce. Free. 27-26656 
Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Standards. June, 1927, No. 122. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year. 
[25-26527] 
United States Government Master Speci- 
fications for Paint, Black, Semipaste 
and Ready Mixed. Circular of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, No. 94. Price, 5 
cents. 27-26663 
Wave-Length Measurements in the Are 
Spectrum of Scandium. By William F. 
Meggers, Physicist, Bureau of Stand. 
ards. Scientific Papers of the Bureau 
of Standards, No. 549. Price, 5 cents, 
27-26664 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Right to Defer 


Payment of Alien 
Fees Questioned 


Official Evasion of Law of 
Benefit to Labor Employ- 
ers Charged by Texas 
Representative. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Mexico, furnish extensive frontiers pene- 
trating cities, forests, mountains and 
desert regions, to guard which would re- 
quire a standing army. 

Shiping interests in many ways vio- 
late these laws. Many smugglers enter 
our seaports. The number of deserting 
seamen is large. 

Volume of Illegal Entries. 

All together, the number entering the 
country in violation of the immigration 
laws is very great. In 1925, Robe Carl 
White, Assistant Secretary of Isabor, and 
Commissioner General Hull, charged with 
the active administration of the immi- 
gration laws, testified before the House 
Committee that there were then proba- 
bly 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 aliens in the 
country who had entered uniawfully. 

Among those who have added to the 
difficulty of enforcement, Assistant 
Secretary White named certain cham- 
bers of commerce of the Southwest, and 
particularly those of Southern California 
near the Mexican border. 

“We are having quite a little difficulty 
in the Southern California district from 
our own people, who claim that the law 
is being enforced to stringently. It seems 
that it comes principally from chambers 
of commerce along the border,” As- 
sistant Secretary White said. 

“That is one of the things they object 
to all along the border—having the 
literacy test enforced. * * * It is mostly 
from the chambers of commerce, who- 
ever they represent,” Assistant Secre- 
tary White further said: 

Over 3,000 Mexicans who had illegally 
entered the San Antonio district alone 
during the preceding year, and very 
many others in the El Paso and Cali- 
fornia districts, voluntarily waived for- 
mal deportation proceedings and were 
hauled back in truck loads and placed 
over the border at Government expense. 
Those waiving regular legal procedure 
and deported in this summary manner 
are not reported among the great num- 
bers of deportees carried in the annual 
reports of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration. 

But these incidents show something 
of the extent of the effort to come in 
despite the law. I believe that but a 
small part of those entering illegally are 
apprehended and deported. 


Deferment of Payments. 


The Department of Labor, whose duty 
it is to enforce the immigration laws, 
acting by some of its subordinates, has 
made agreements and followed practices 
on some sections of the Mexican border 
by which it has refrained from deport- 
ing Mexican laborers illegally entering 
the country, and has permitted them to 
remain upon payment of the head tax 
and visa fees in weekly and monthly in- 
stallments after entry while illegally re- 
maining in the country. 

The law requires that all these be paid 
and the immigrants examined before 
they enter the United States. The 
agreement and practice are in plain 
violation of the law and subversive of it. 

One instance of this was in the Im- 
perial Valley in Southern California 
during 1926. The making of it was an- 
nounced by the press of that region; 
blanks used in carrying it out were in 
the hands of the Department of Labor 
at Washington, from whom I obtained 
them, and Commissioner General of Im- 
migration Hull and Chief Supervisor 
‘Wixon both admitted to me the making 
of the arrangement but denied its il- 
legality. 

When certain patriotic organizations 
favoring the enforcement of the immi- 
gration laws addressed an inquiry to 
Secretary Davis as to whether his De- 
partment had made such an arrange- 
ment, his answer was such that those 
organizations, in resolutions sent to 
President Coolidge and Secretary Davis, 
construed the Secretary’s answer as ad- 
mitting the existence of the arrange- 
ment. (See Congressional Record, June 
7, 1926.) 

A recent announcement from Wash- 
ington quotes an official order recently 
made by the Acting Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration which gives laborers 
crossing the Mexican and Canadian 
borders as immigrants six months within 
which to comply with regulations, such 
as the payment of visa fees and the head 
tax and being examined for admission as 
immigrants. All of which the law manda- 
torily requires to be done before the 
immigrants cross the border. 

Such arrangements are doubtless made 
for the accommodation of people import- 
ing labor, but they are a plain violation 
of the law which it is the duty of these 
~wfficials to enforce. 


Students in Montana 
Are Serving in Hotel 


Home economics students from Mon- 
tana State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, Bozeman, will be in 
charge of dining service during the sum- 
mer in the New Gallatin Gateway Hotel 
at the entrance to Yellowstone National 
Park, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, on June 18. 

The undertaking, according to the Bu- 
reau, will give a number of junior, 
senior, and graduate women students an 
opportunity to do summer project work 
and at the same time to receivé pay for 
their services, 
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Advertising News 
Denmark mentioned as a market for 


advertising signs. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department to maintain 


| South America. 


supervision over mail routes and pro- | 


ject new lines after private operation 
begins July 1. * 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Secretary of War formally commis- 
sions Col. Charles A. Lindbergh at St. 
Louis, 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Agriculture 

Retail food price index in- 
creased quotations between April 15 
and May 15. 


shows 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Congress 


s Contained in Todays Issue 


States 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Weekly coal production review. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Commerce-Trade 


Summary of business conditions in 


Weekly summary of world trade op- 
portunities. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily commodity prices by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Col. 2 


Page 5, 


Senator Reed tells Tennessee Bar 


| Association, Congress has adopted va- 


Almond crop in northeastern Spain | 


larger than in 1926. 


Page 5, Cel. 6 | 


Weekly grain market review. 


of Soils, says peat exhibit is important 
feature of International Congress of 
Soil Science being held in Washington. 
Page 5, Col. 4 

Austrian invents machine to plant 
seed at fixed depth and space inter- 


rious expedients to enact laws usurping 
powers of the States,' and that many 
men in Government employ are work- 
ing to defeat intent of Constitution. 
Page 3, Gol. 1 
Senator Thomas announces he will 
introduce bill to create emergency fund 
to be administered by the President for 


' relief work in times of disaster. 
Page 5, Col. 5; 
Dr. A. P. Dashnowski, of the Bureau | 


vals for which he claims increase ef 


200 per cent in crop production. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Cultivation of grapefruit found pos- 
sible in Ceylon. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


. . 

Associations 
District Court, Massachusetts, denies 
tax exemption to cemetery association 
on ground it is not strictly an eleemos- 
enary institution. (Schuster v. Nichols.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


World census by 
Commerce shows large 
number of automobiles 
1926. 


Department of 
increase in 
in 1927 over 
Page 9, Col. 2 
May production in Automotive In- 
dustry shows decline over production 
in April. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
British exports of automobile tire 
casings in April reported as smallest 
for any previous month of 1927. 
Page 9, Cel. 2 
Foreign trade reported as offering 
greatest market for sale of American 
motorcycles. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Production of automobiles in Canada 
increased in May as compared with 
April. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
World trade opportunities for sales of 
automobiles and accessories. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Copper 


May wholesale prices 
ingots shown by chart. 


for 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Corporations 


Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit, holds } 


agent has duty to fully disclose all 
profits to principal unless it can be 
shown agency relationship has changed. 
(Smokeless Fuel Co. v. Western United 


| Corporation.) 


| causes easier market in week ending | 


British interests plan motor assembly | 
plant in Singapore, Straits Settlements. | 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Banking-F inance 


Comptroller of Currency, in address 
to Maine bankers, says results have al- 
ready been achieved under McFadden 
National Bank Act and that 34 State 
banks have obtained charters na- 
tional banks. 


as 


Summary of financial statistics of 
South Carolina for 1926 shows cost of 
government as $12,752,587. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Financial and economic situation of 
Czechoslovakia reviewed by national 
bank ‘of that country. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Debits to individual accounts for 
week ending June-15 were 5.9 per cent 
below total of preceding week. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce issues, for | 


information of bankers, summary of 
Ecuadorean law establishing sucre as 
new monetary unit. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Accumulative statement of the con- 
dition of the United States Treasury. 
Page 7 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
authority to issue $63,242,500 in com- 
mon shares to be applied to retirement 
of $35,000,000 of maturing gold bonds 
and as compensation for capital ex- 
penditures. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congfess. 


Publications issued by the govern- 


ment. 


Census Data 


Marriage and divorce statistics for 
Idaho in 1926. 


Chemicals 


Glasgow cyanide company consider- 
ing proposal to merge with Imperial 


seeks | 


Page 7 | 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Chemicals Industries of Great Britain. | 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission announces | 


open examinations for office machine 
operators. 


Coal 


Department of Commerce advised 
that confidence of British coal trade is 
being restored by prospect of increased 
shipments to France. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Page at, Coi.-1 
Money paid as interest in realty held 


by Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., as not | 


deductible from tax income (Ivy Courts 
Realty Co. v. United States.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Treasury decision amends regulation 


covering tax returns for affiliated cor- | 


porations where change in ownership 
has occurred within taxable year. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Board of Tax Appeals holds seven 


corporations affiliated since substanti- | 


ally all of stock is owned by same in- 
terests. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Department of Agriculture to demon- 
strate methods of cultivating and mar- 
keting cotton to Texas delegation. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Sales of cotton recently purchased 
June 17. - 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Cotton plantings in Bulgaria show 
steady increase. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 

See special Index and Digest of Tac 
Decisions on page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court rules that diamonds 
taken abroad for resetting should be 


denied classification as personal effects | 


upon loss of identification. (Appeal of 
Ellen Cassity). 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Customs Court denies free entry to 

unbound books with illustrations and 


no text. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 
| gesting ports of Montreal and Calborne. 


Economic Questions 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
reports Government has saved $875,746 


in first 10 months of fiscal year through | 
discounts for prompt payment of bills. | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Education 


Montana State College 
serve as waiters at New 
Park gateway hotel. 


students to 


Page 12, Col. 1 
Electrical Industry 


Household heating and cooking elec- 
trical equipment included in list of 
world trade wants. 


Foodstuffs 


Unsatisfactory trade_in butter mar- 
kets during week ending June 18 
brought little change in level of prices. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Retail food prices show increase be- 
tween April 15 and May 15. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Daily commodity prices by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Foreign Affairs 


Hearing is postponed by Council of 


League of Nations on dispute between | 


Germany and Lithuania over alleged 
violations of autonomy in Memal terri- 
tory. 


Page 2, Col. 2 | Navy Department. 


President addresses National Edi- 
torial Association and expresses hope 
United States and other participating 
powers receive benefit from Naval Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


Fur Industry 


Fur dealer denied right by District 
Court, Texas, to use name “Hudson 
Bay Fur Co.” (Hudson Bay Co. v. 
Abraham Buckspan.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Fur auction held in Canada results in 


| sale of $750,000 worth of goods. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
9 Y e 
Gov't Supplies 
New instructions outlined by Chief 
Coordinator relative to conservation of 


Page 6, Col. 4 


copper | 


Yellowstone | 





fuel by the installation of economical 
heating devices, 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


A. L. Flint, Chief of Washington Of- 
fice of the Panama Canal, describes 
the work embraced in the supervision 


| of that waterway. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 


Opportunities outlined in world trade 


for household hardware appliances. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Highways 


War Department two 


bridge contracts. 


approves 


Immigration 
c 


Representative Box holds Bureau of | 
Immigration is without right to defer | 


payment of alien fees in Mexican and 
Canadian crossings of laborers. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Iron and Steel 


Production of steel in 1926 highest 
| of record 
pig iron 2 per cent largest under annual 


| Patents 


in volume and value, with 


production. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Chart illustrative of wholesale prices 
for pig iron and steel beams in May. 


Page 9, Col. 4 
Labor 


Representative Box claims Bureau of 


fiting employers by permitting Cana- 
dian and Mexican border laborers to 


tax and vise fees. 


ments made in seven cases in week end- 
ing June 18. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Leather 


May wholesale prices of leather in- 


dicated on chart. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Lumber 


Exporis of lumber during January- 
April period approximately $1,200,000 
in excess of same period in 1926. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

May wholesale prices of coal and 
coke illustrated by chart. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Manufacturers 


District Court, Massachusetts, finds 
patent for method of forming thinned 
or hinged portion in paper not in- 
fringed. (Byron Weston Co. v. L. L. 
Brown Paper Co.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Registration denied name 
Wayne” as trade mark for candies. 
(Miller Co. v. Heit Miller Lau Co.) 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 
Weekly summary of world trade op- | 


portunities. 


Milling 


.. Page 9, Col. 1 

| preliminary permit for project in two | 
. national forests in California, intended | 
Heavy movement of Canadian grain | 


Publishers 


Exports to United States of Swedish | 


toward seaboard reported to be con- 
Page 5, Col. 3 


knackebrod have increased with use of 
machinery for baking. 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 

Wheat flour in much demand, accord- | 

ing to weekly summary of world trade 

| wants. | 
Page 9, Col. 1 

Retail flour prices show slight in- | 


crease between April 15 and May 15. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Chart illustrative of May wholesale | 


prices for winte® wheat and flour. 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 


Weekly grain market review. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Municipal Gov't 


City of Nassau, Bahamas, expected 
to buy American machinery for city 
artesian wells. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Veteran of Civil War makes first ap- 


plication for obsolete uniforms, asking | 


for broad brimmed hat of Spanish- 


| American War type. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Examinations scheduled for vacancies | 


in second lieutenancies in Army. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


| Orders issued to the personnel of | 
| the War Department. 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

First Cavalry Division to hold ma- 


| neuvers, Sept. 15-30, at Marfa, Texas. | 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Secretary of Navy commends offi- 
cers for rescue of residents 2: Nanking. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
City of Manzanillo, Cuba, sends 
medal to War Department in com-, 
memoration of Pan-American flight. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
President addresses Nationa’ Edi- 
torial Association and expresses hope 
United States and other participating 
powers receive benefit from Naval Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


| 
Page 1 Col. 1 
Dixgctor of Conciliation Service re- | 
| ports 51 strikes and 17 other contro- 
| versies up for settlement, and adjust- 


“Mary | 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 





Oil 
Lubricating oils, kerosene and petro- 


leum listed in trade wants by foreign 
countries. 


Page 9, Col. 1 | 


Department of Interior sends to 
lessee, leases for two oil and gas tracts 
in California. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

May wholesale petroleum ‘prices in- 
dicated by chart, 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Steady rate of production maintained 
since 1916 in petroleum products oth» 


| than gasoline. 


Page 6, Col. 2 


Packers 
Page 6, Col. 5 | 


Cold storage trade opportunities in 
foreign lands outlined in weekly sum- 
mary. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Fresh and cold storage meat prices 
show retail sale increases between 


| April 15 and May 15. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Daily livestock prices analyzed by 


| Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Chart indicative of wholesale prices 
for cattle in May. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Patent suits filed in the various 


courms, 


Page 10, Col. 3 | 


See special Index and Law Digest on 


| page 10. 


Postal Service 


Immigration is evading law and bene- | 


Weight limit on pareel post pack- 
ages between United States and Great 


| wait six months before paying head | Britain and northern Ireland increased 


to 22 pounds. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Post Office Department to maintain 
supervision over mail routes and pro- 
ject new lines after private operation 
begins July 1. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Prohibition 


Prohibition Commissioner named for 


| Minnesota, North Dakota and Western 


Wisconsin. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


| Public Health 


Public Health Service 


by natural filtration after rains. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Increase of 500 cases, noted in 


diphtheria prevalence for week ending | 


May 28. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


‘Public Lands 


General Land Office reports prospec- | 
23,245 acres of Colo- | 


tive opening of 
rado lands. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Public Utilities 


Court of Appeals, 9th Cir., holds in- 
dividuals have no right to intervene in 
action against public utility which 
could be settled by municipality that 
reprsents them. (Daniel O’Connell v. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 


Federal Power Commission asked for 


to develop power for public utilities. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Rejection ordered of three “patent | 
| claims for mixing pulp for paper, but | 


allowance recommended of method 

claim as new. (Application of W. E. 
Rosebush.) 

a Page 10, Col. 2 

President addresses National Edi- 

torial Association and expresses hope 

United States and other participating 


| powers receive benefit from Naval Dis- 


armament Conference at Geneva. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission sets dates 


Page 2, Col. 6 | 


for hearing .on protests of nine New | 
| York area stations over frequency as- | 


signments. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Radio parts wanted by many coun- | 
| tries in reports to Department of Com- | 
| merce, 


‘Railroads 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad seeks 


| authority to issue $63,242,500 in com- 


mon shares to be applied to retirement 
of $35,000,000 of maturing gold bonds 
and as compensation for capital ex- 


| penditures. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway 


| valued at $7,070,000 for rate-making 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 


purposes. 


Page 6, Col. 3 | 


Bullfrog Goldfield Railroad asks per- 
mission to abandon railroad constructed 
during mining boom, and Northern Pa- 
cific asks to abandon line in Montana. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Vice Consul at Bombay, India, reports 
new railroad terminus is planned for 
that city. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Russia to electrify section of rail- 
way in Caucasus mountains. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Summary of rate complaints. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Summary of rate hearings. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Reclamation 


Annual crop bulletin declared to show 
value of reclamation projects. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


aily 


discusses | 
process of purifying wells and springs 


Page 9, Col. 1 | 


Subscrintio: by Mail: 
$18.00 per Year. 


> 


Retail Trade 


Increase of more than 1 per cent in 
retail food prices is reported between 
April 15 and May 15. 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Rubber 


Dental rubber and rubber casings in- 
cluded in wants of foreign nations re- 
ported for week. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

May wholesale rubber prices indi- 
cated on chart. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Science 


Ancient and modern musical instru- 
ments described in handbook issued by 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
. o 
Shipping 
A. L. Flint, Chief of Washington Of- 
fice of the Panama Canal, describes 
the work embraced in the supervision 
of that waterway. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Heavy movement of Canadian grain 
| toward seaboard reported to be con- 
gesting ports of Montreal and Calborne. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Gladstone dock system for Liverpool, 
England, to be opened in July. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Shipping Board vessels in three-year 
period have saved 222 lives in 10 
rescues. 





Page 3, Col. 5 

Director of Coast and Geodetic Sur- 

vey tells of dangers to personnel in 
surveying on Pacific Coast. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Silk 


Foreign demand for American rayon 
outlined in weekly summary of world 
trade wants. 





Page 9, Col. 1 
May wholesale silk prices shown by 


| chart. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Sugar 
Italy mentioned as 
granulated sugar. 


in market for 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Sugar beet acreage in Bulgaria 


shows decrease. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Chart indicative of wholesale prices 
for raw sugar in May. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


William Burns, convicted under 
criminal syndicalism law, asks Supreme 


its own judgment affirming his convic- 
tion. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until October 3. 


| Tariff 
Report issued by Tariff Commission 
on preliminary investigation of costs of 
| producing maple sugar and syrup. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Tariff Comimssion plans field work 
in conection with investigation of costs 
of producing glass. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


a. 
Taxation 
Summary of decisions by the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 8. 


Textiles 


Bureau of Standards issues master 
| specifications for hard fiber sheet pack- 
ing, made from cotton cellulose paper. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Department of Agriculture to demon- 
strate methods of cultivating and mar- 
keting cotton to Texas delegation. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Sales of cotton recently purchased 
causes easier market in week ending 
June 17. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Chart indicative of wholesale raw 
cotton and worsted yarn prices for 
May. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Foreign countries report on needs for 


textiles. 
Page 9, Col. 1 





Trade Marks 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
page 10. 


Tobacco 
Exports of leaf tobacco show in- 
crease for first four months of 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Gain in pipe smoking reported in 
Belgium. 


A 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Bulgaria decreases tobacco acreage. 
Page 5, Col. J 


| Wholesale Trade 

Wholesale prices of specified com- 
modities indicated on chart prepared 
from data compiled by Department of 
Labor. 


v 
Wool 

Quotations unchanged at Bradford, 
June 16, for wool tops and worsted wool 
yarns. 


Page 9, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Daily analysis of wool prices by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
May wholesale wool prices shown by 
chart. 





Page 9, Col. 4 


an 


Court of the United States to review 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each 


volume. This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


——— 
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Advance Noted 
In Retail Prices 


Of Foodstuffs 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


Largest Increase in Month 
Ending May 15 Reported 
as 58 Per Cent for 
Cabbage. 


An advance of a little more than 1 per 
cent in’retail prices of food in the United 
States in the period from April 15 to 
May 15 was reported on June 17 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 

There has been, however, a drop af 
more than 312 per cent ‘in retail prices 
of food since May 15 of last year, but an 
increase of about 61 per cent since May 


15, 1913. ‘a 


The full text of an analysis of retail 
food prices, as made public by the - 
reau, follows: : 

The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor shows for 
May 15, 1927, an increase of slightly over 
1 per cent since April 15, 1927; a de- 
crease of more than 3% per cent since 
May 15, 1926; and an increase of a little 
less than 61 per cent since May 15, 1913. 
The index number (1913 equals 100) 
was 161.1 in May, 1926; 153.6: in April, 
1927, and 155.4 in May, 1927. ° 


Changes Noted in Month. 


During the month from April 15, 1927, 
to May 15, 1927, 10 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured increased 
as follows: Cabbage, 58 per cent; pota- 
toes, 22 per cent; onions, 28 per cent; 
leg of lamb and oranges,°3 per cent; 
round steak, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, rib 
roast, chuck roast, and evaporated milk, 
1 per cent. Twenty-one articles de- 
creased: Butter, 9 per cent; pork chops, 
bacon, ham, hens, canned salmon, fresh 
milk, oleomargarine, lard, strictly fresh 
eggs, cornflakes, rice, navy beans, canned 
corn, canned peas, coffee, and prunes, 1 
per cent; and cheese, vegetable lard sub- 
stitute, tea, and bananas, less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The following 11 
articles showed no change: Plate beef, 
bread, flour, corn meal, rolled oats, wheat 
cereal, macaroni, baked beans, canned 
tomatoes, sugar, and raisins. 

During the month from April 15, 1927, 
to May 15, 1927, the average cost of food 


increased in 40. of the 51 cities as fol# 


lows: Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Milwaukee, Philadelph 

Rochester, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, .afié 
Seattle, 3 per cent; Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Denver, Fall River, Manchester, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Haven, 
Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Me.; St. Louis, 
and Washington, 2 per cent; Boston, 
Bridgeport, Butte, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Memphis, New York, 
Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.; 
Providence, Richmond, Scranton, ‘and 
Springfield, Ill, 1 per cent; and Little 
Rock less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
In 10 cities there was a decrease. 
Charleston, S. C., Dallas, Houston, Jack- 


sonville, Mobile, New Orleans, and Sa- ‘ 


vannah, 1 per cent; and Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, and Los Angeles, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. In San Fran- 
cisco there was no change in the month, 
Decreases Shown for Year. 

For the year period May 15, 1926, to 
May 15, 1927, 50 cities showed decreases: 
Jacksonville and Savannah, 7 per cent; 
Birmingham and Charleston, S. C., 6 per 
cent; Atlanta, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Hous- 
ton, Kansas City, Louisville, Memphis, 
Mobile, New York, and Richmond, 5 per 
cent; Baltimore, Cleveland, Fall River, 
Little Rock, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Rochester, St. Paul, Scranton, 
and Washington, 4 per cent; Boston, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, New Ha- 
ven, Providence, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, 3 per cent; Butte, Manchester, 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Me., and Springfield, Il., 2 per cent; 
and Peoria, Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, 
1 per cent. In Salt Lake City there was 
an increase of 2 per cent in the year. 


As compared with the average cost in 
the year 1913, food on May 15, 199%, was 
67 per cent higher in Chicago; 65 per 
cent in Detroit; 63 per cent in Baltimore, 
Richmond, and Washington; 61 per cent 
in Philadelphia; 60 per cent in Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, St. Louis, and Scranton; 
59 per cent in New York; 58 per cent 
in Atlanta; 57 per cent in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Pittsburgh; 
56 per cent in Boston and Providence; 
55 per cent in Charleston, S. C., and New 
Haven; 54 per cent in Minneapolis and 
Omaha; 53 per cent in Fall River; 52 
per cent in Indianapolis, Louisville, and 
Manchester; 51 per cent in Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, Newark, and New Orleans; 49 
per cent in San Francisco; 48 per cent 
in Jacksonville, and Little Rock; 47 per 
cent in Seattle; 46 per cent in Memphis; 
41 per cent in Denver and Los Angeles; 
39 per cent in Portland, Oreg., and 36 
per cent in Salt. Lake City. Prices were 
not obtained in Bridgeport, Butte, Co- 
lumbus, Houston, Mobile, Norfolk, Peoria, 
Portland, Me.; Rochester, St. Paul, Sa- 
vannah, and Springfield, Ill.,“in 1913, 
hence no comparison for the 14-year pe- 
riod can be given for these cities. 


Administrator Is Named 
For Minnesota Area 


The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
J. M. Doran, has appointed S. B. Qvale 
as prohibition administrator for the Dis- 


trict of Minnesota, North Dakota and 


western Wisconsin. The appointment ig 
effective immediately. Mr. Qvale gs 
ceeds W. F.:Rhinow, who recently 
signed, ‘ 


? 


“ 
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